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notice of the public discontents, though it feelingly 
lamented the general distress, which was likely to 
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CHAP, be augmented by a fatal disease prevalent among 
^"' the horned cattle : ^ it adverted to the dissatisfac- 
j^^^ tion still prevailing in America, and disturbances on 
the continent; but expressed his majesty's desire 
and hope of maintaining this country in peace. 
Debates on ^-^^d Chatham had by a temporary secession from 
American pubHc busiucss rccovercd his health, while his mind 
^aff^^was tranquillised by a reconciliation effected be- 
tween himself, lord Temple, and Mr. Grenville : 
with health and spirits, his eloquence also returned ; 
and the administration felt his power, like that of a 
giant refreshed- On the motion for an address, he 
declared, 'that the alarming state of the nation 
forced him once more to come forward and execute 
that duty which he owed to his God, his sovereign, 
and his country ; and which he was determined to 
perform at the hazard of his life : ' he then took a 
general review of measures since the peace of 1763, 
which he blamed, as having left us without an ally, 
while France had been successfully cultivating* her 
connexions : but he lamented still more the unhappy- 
acts which had severed the affections of the colonies 
from Great Britain ; though, as the house had no 
documents, he would not call their proceedings 
unjustifiable: no part however of the address bore a 
comparison, in point of interest, with what regarded 
the internal discontents of the country : to these he 
strongly called the attention of their lordships; since 
their privileges, however transcendent and appro- 
priate to themselves, stood in fact on the people as 
a basis : the rights of the greatest and meanest sub- 
ject had the same foundation, the security of the 
law, common to all. He affirmed that the liberty of 
the subject was invaded, not only in the provinces, 
but at home: the people were loud in their com- 
plaints, and would not be pacified without a redress 
of grievances ; nor ought they ; for it were better to 
perish in a glorious contention for their rights, than 



* This speech was the occasion of much wit and ridicule in different pablica- 
tions, and gave rise to the name of the * homed cattle session/ 
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to purchase a slavish tranquillity at the expense of chap. 
the constitution : finally, he moved an amendment, ^^^' 
purporting, * that the house would with all conve- 
nient speed take into consideration the causes of the 
prevailing discontent, and particularly the proceed- 
ings of the house of commons, touching the declared 
incapacity of John Wilkes ; wherein a resolution of a 
single branch of the legislature had refused to the 
subject his common right, and deprived the electors 
of Middlesex of their free choice of a representa- 
tive/ 

Lord Mansfield opposed the amendment, though 
he acknowleged the distracted state of the nation. 
Declarations of law, he said, made by either house 
of parliament, were attended with bad effects, and 
in his judicial capacity he never honored them with 
the slightest degree of regard : he considered general 
warrants illegal, but was sorry the house of com- 
mons should declare this by their vote. He next 
showed the distinction between general declarations 
of law, and particular decisions which might be 
made judicially by either house, on a case properly 
subject to their jurisdiction: a question relating to 
the seat of a member could only be determined by 
the house itself, whose judgment was final, and 
must be received as the law of the land. He 
avoided entering into the merits of the late decision, 
as the lords had no right to discuss the subject : the 
amendment, he thought, was a gross attack on the 
privileges- of the commons, calculated to create a 
quarrel between the two houses, or between the 
king and the commons ; for if the king should dis- 
solve the parliament, the next house of commons, if 
they knew any thing of their own privileges or of 
the laws, would, on the first day of the session, 
declare such proceeding to be a violation of their 
rights. 

Lord Chatham began his reply by extolling the 
use of common sense above subtilty and ingenious 
refinement: the constitution, he observed, had been 
openly invaded, and he heard with horror and asto- 
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CHAP, nishment that invasion defended on principle : he 
^^^" distinguished between the legislative and jurispru- 
^^^ dential functions of the house of commons ; denying 
that it Nd a supreme jurisdiction, or that its decision 
must be^ received as the law of the land. Why, he 
asked. Were the generous exertions of our ancestors 
made, to secure and transmit to their posterity a 
known law and a certain rule of living, if, instead of 
the arbitrary power of a king, we must submit to 
that of a house of commons ? Tyranny is detestable 
in any shape ; but particularly when exorcised by a 
number of tyrants : but this is not the fact or the 
constitution. There is a law of parliament, and a 
code in which every honest man may find it : it is 
in Magna Charta, in the statute-book, in the bill of 
rights* What security could we have for our rights, 
if it were admitted that a court of judicature might 
determine questions, not by any known positive law, 
but by some vague and arbitrary rule? 

He denied that precedents were law ; they were 
merely evidences of law ; and of no authority, unless 
founded on and confirmed by reason, not contra- 
dictory to any positive law, unquestioned by the 
legislature, and not adverse to the spirit of the con- 
stitution. The first principle of the constitution is, 
that the subject shall not be governed by the will of 
any man or body of men, but by the whole legis- 
lature, and by certain laws to which he has virtually 
given his assent ; which are open to him to examine, 
and not beyond his ability to understand : but the 
late decision is destitute of every condition essential 
to its legality; being unsupported by reason, pre- 
cedent. Magna Charta, or the bill of rights. 
' Whether it be questioned by the legislature,' said 
his lordship, *will depend on your resolution: that 
it violates the constitution, no man, who has heard 
this day's debate, can deny ; yet, if we are to believe 
the noble lord, this grievance admits not a remedy, 
is not capable of redress ; but I have better hopes of 
the constitution, and a firmer confidence in the 
wisdom and constitutional authority of thi^ house.' 
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After praising the ancient nobility as founders of the CHAt>. 
constitution, and invoking the house not to dege- ^*^- 
nerate from the glorious example of their ancestors, 
he said; — * Those iron barons (for so I may call 
them when compared with the silken barons of 
modern days) were the guardians of the people ; yet 
their virtues were never engaged in a question of 
such importance as the present. A breach has been 
made in the constitution — the battlements are dis-< 
mantled — the citadel is open to the first invader — . 
the walls totter — the constitution is not tenable^ 
What remains, then, but for us to stand foremost in 
the breach, to repair, or to perish in it ? ' 

The manly eloquence of the earl of Chatham was 
supported by the argumentative abilities of lord 
Camden : the warmth of the former seemed indeed 
to have communicated itself to his friend : ' I aC' 
cepted,' said he, * the great seal without conditions ; 
I meant not therefore to be trammelled by his 
majesty; (I beg pardon) by his ministers; but I 
have suffered myself to be so too long: for some 
time I have beheld with silent indignation the arbi- 
trary measures of the minister ; I have often drooped 
and hung down my head in council ; and disap* 
proved by my looks those steps which I knew my 
avowed opposition could not prevent : I will do so 
no longer, but will openly and boldly speak my 
sentiments/ He agreed with lord Chatham respect- 
ing the incapacitating vote of the house of commons ; 
and accused the ministry, by implication, of having 
formed a conspiracy against the liberties of the 
country. The amendment was negatived. 

In the house of commons also an amendment to 
the address was moved by Mr. Dowdeswell, and the 
debate on this motion brought down a severe repre- 
hension of the late ministerial measures: colonel 
Barr6 observed, * that a great part of the king's sub- 
jects were alienated from him; England was in 
opposition to its own representatives; in Ireland 
the parliament was prorogued because it had sup- 
ported the true constitutional right of taxation ; the 
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CHAP, colonies were in actual rebellion, on account of taxes 
^'^- confessedly imposed, not for gain, but as a mere test 
of obedience; and perhaps, to crown the whole, 
France was on the eve of a war with us/ The mar- 
quis of Granby was dissatisfied with the vote he had 
given on the Middlesex election, and wished the 
house would re-examine their resolution : lord North 
declared he never would consent to annul the reso- 
lutions of the house; and Sir Fletcher Norton 
averred that they could not be altered but by an 
act of the whole legislature. The amendment was 
rejected by a majority of 254 to 138. 

On reporting the address, another debate arose, 
from an objection made by Sir W. Meredith, that to 
thank the king for his approbation of their conduct 
would imply an approval of the decision respecting 
the Middlesex election. Sir G. Saville accused the 
house of having betrayed the rights of the people ; 
and being threatened with the Tower by general 
Conway, was defended by sergeant Glynn, and also 
by Mr. Burke, who, conscious of the popularity of 
the cause, challenged the ministry to punish Sir 
George if he was a delinquent: the people, he said, 
abhorred the present ministers; and he asked the 
speaker whether he did not perceive his chair 
trembling under him : Sir George Saville having 
repeated the offensive words, Mr. Charles Fox* 
descanted on the licentious language introduced into 
the house: Mr. Burke replied; but there was no 
division. 

The strength displayed by the opposition, the 
reviving eloquence and popularity of lord Chatham, 
a combination formed between his friends and the 
Rockingham party, together with a division among 
the ministers themselves,^ gave signs of an ap- 
proaching dissolution of the cabinet. Lord Camden 



* This is the first time any speech of that statesman is recorded in parlia- 
ment* 

3 Beside lord Camden in the house of lords, Mr. Dunning, solicitor-general, 
and lord Granby, commander of the forces, divided with the minority in the 
house of commons. 
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having been dismissed from his high office, every chap. 
effort was made to embarrass the government, and ^^• 
to throw difficulties in their way when a successor ^^^^ 
was to be provided : lord Temple deprecated any 
attempt to supply his place with some obsequious 
lawyer; and lord Shelbume observed, that the great 
seal must go a begging ; but he hoped there would 
not be found a wretch sufficiently base and mean- 
spirited to accept it on such ccmditions as would 
gratify the ministry. 

Under these circumstances, it was offered to Mr. Death of 
Yorke, who had filled the offices of solicitor and ^'- ^^'^^•• 
attorney-general, and was universally respected for 
his talents, integrity, and high literary attainments : 
the unsettled state of affairs, and the opinions of 
many among his friends, made him very reluctant 
to accede to this proposal ; but the earnest anxiety of 
the king himself, who represented the acceptance of 
the great seal by Mr. Yorke as most essential to the 
public service, prevailed over his better judgment, 
and rendered him forgetful of a promise made to his 
brother, that he would not accept it. He was im- 
mediately raised to the peerage by the title of lord 
Morden, but did not live to see the patent com- 
pleted. Distressed by the averted looks of former 
friends, and refused admittance, as it is said, when 
he called at his brother's house, his sensitive mind 
sank under the intensity of his feelings, and in a fit 
of despondency he put a period to his existence. 
His loss was considered a national calamity ; since 
much was expected from his prudent and concilia- 
tory conduct in the formation of a ministry, and in 
the pacification of our American colonies. 

Lord Camden's removal was followed by the Dissolution 
resignations of lord Granby, Mr. Dunning the soli- o^ti^eGraf- 
citor-general, and several noblemen who held offices *°^^*^"^*' 
in the household. After an adjournment of the lords, 
which had taken place during these changes, the 
marquis of Rockingham, in pursuance of a notice 
previously given, made his motion for taking into 
consideration the state of the nation. He began by 
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CHAP, representing the present unhappy condition of afikirs, 
^^^' and the general dissatisfaction of the people, as re- 
sults of that change in the system of government, 
introduced by persons in whom his majesty con- 
fided ; and of that dangerous maxim which they 
adopted, that the royal prerogative alone was suffi- 
cient to support government, whatever hands they 
might be to which it was entrusted. Reviewing the 
acts of ministers from the beginning of the reign, he 
ascribed the mischief arising from them to this prin- 
ciple ; and concluded with recommending an early 
day for investigating the state of the country: in 
consequence of such inquiry, the house would, he 
hoped, indicate to the crown means, not only of 
correcting past errors, but of establishing a system 
of government more wise and stable, better suited to 
the genius of the people, and more consistent with 
the spirit of the constitution. 

The duke of Grafton said, he had no intention to 
oppose the motion ; but rather would second it, and 
meet the question whenever the house should think 
proper : for the present, he wished only to exculpate 
himself from certain charges made against his do- 
mestic and foreign policy. Lord Chatham next 
rose, and in a long but animated speech complained 
vehemently of a breach made in the constitution : 
* if that,' said he, *be eflfectually repaired, the people 
will of themselves return to a state of tranquillity ; 
if not, may discord prevail for ever! If the king's 
servants will not permit a constitutional question to 
be decided according to the forms and on the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, it must then be decided in 
some other manner; and rather than it should be 
given up, or the nation surrender its birthright to a 
despotic minister, I hope, old as I am, to see the 
question brought to an issue, and fairly tried be- 
tween the people and the government.' After 
making some severe remarks on the surrender of 
Corsica, the augmentation of troops in Ireland, the 
arrears of the civil list, the waste of public money, 
and the evil effects of Asiatic wealth in corrupting 
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the legislature* he offered several suggestions on the chap. 
propriety of a reform in parliament. He considered ^^'' 
the boroughs as the rotten part of the constitution ; "^^ 
but, like the infirmities of the natural body, they 
must be borne with patience : the limb was mor- 
tified, but amputation might be death. To infuse 
new vigor, it would be necessary to augment the 
county and city representatives, and extend the 
regulation to Scotland, in order to prevent any 
jealousy which might arise from an apparent viola* 
tion of the union. 

The discussion of this important question was Lord North 
fixed for the second of February ; but before that p'*""*''- 
time, the duke of Grafton, harassed by domestic 
commotions, and attacked by powerful invectives 
through the press, ^ had resigned his office: the 
king, abandoned by his minister, insulted by lord 
Chatham, and tyrannised over by the whig aristo- 
cracy, committed the charge of government to lord 
North. The new premier, with whose administra- 
tion commences a momentous era in the annals of 
Great Bfitain, was a man of elegant acquirements^ 
and the delight of private society: brought up 
amidst official duties, and aiming constantly at legis- 
latorial distinction, he acquired eminent skill in 
managing a debate; while his good humor and 
equanimity of temper secured to him a greater 
share of esteem and affection than was perhaps ever 
possessed by any other minister. During his admi- 
nistration, however, the national troubles went on 
increasing; though the premier thought that the 
country must be prosperous so long as his own 
power was secure, and saw no other means of obtain- 
ing that security but by a parliamentary majority. 
For a long period that majority adhered to one who 
left no art unpractised, no effort unessayed, to allure 
the doubtful, to corrupt the base, and to reward the 

^ In tUs year Burke pabluhed hit excelleiit treatUe, intitledy ' Tbaaghts on 
the present Discontents/ strongly opposing the duke's administration, and 
giving an able exposition of whig principles. In the year preceding Junius 
^^cgan his attacks. 
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CHAP, faithful : yet at the same time, an opposition, few in 
^'^- number, but brilliant in eloquence and genius, began 



1770. ^ splendid career, gradually working its way through 
the most arduous parliamentary struggles ; until by- 
its powerful energies and effective combination, it 
finally triumphed in spite of popular prepossessions 
and the obstinacy of the court. 

Sir John Gust's state of health having induced 
him to resign the speaker's chair. Sir Fletcher 
Norton was elected his successor : the earl of Hali- 
fax was appointed privy seal, in the room of lord 
Bristol, who was made groom of the stole ; Mr. 
Wellbore Ellis was selected to be a vice-treasurer 
in Ireland, Charles Fox a lord of the admiralty, and 
Mr. Thurlow solicitor-general. 
Debates on The principal object of the late debates in the 
S^ dec ^^^^^® ^^ lords was to procure a vote in favor of the 
tion. " Middlesex electors, against the decision of the com- 
mons : with the same view Mr. Dowdeswell brought 
forward a motion in the lower house, * that in jud- 
ging of elections, ' they ought to be regulated by the 
law of the land, and the known and established law 
and custom of parliaments, which make part there- 
of.' This undeniable proposition, which was an- 
nounced as a prelude to others, reduced ministers to 
an unpleasant dilemma; for if they agreed to it, 
and rejected those that followed, they would seem 
to resist conclusions fairly drawn from premises 
which they had conceded ; or if they rejected the 
motion at once, it would appear as if the house of 
commons was a capricious court, which considered 
itself bound neither by law nor by the usages of 
parliament. Lord North dexterously avoided the 
snare, by moving as an amendment, * and the judg- 
ment of the house on the Middlesex election is con- 
formable to law and the usage of parliament ; ' 
which, after a long debate, was ultimately carried. 

On the day appointed, February 2d, the marquis 
of Rockingham made a similar motion to that of Mr. 
Dowdeswell, and was ably opposed by lord Sand- 
wich, on the ground of improper interference with 
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the privileges of the other house ; which, if aig- chap. 
grieved, had the means of redress within its own ^^'' 
power. He was answered by lord Chatham, who " 
declaimed with great severity against the gross 
dereliction of principle shown by the commons, and 
the corrupt sacrifice of their honor for the sake, of a 
lawless domination : such measures, he said, were a 
part of that unhappy system which had been formed 
in the present reign, with a view to remodel the 
constitution as well as the government. Since the 
commons had slavishly obeyed the commands of his 
majesty's servants, and proved thereby that ministers 
held a corrupt influence in parliament ; it became 
necessary for the lords to step forward, and oppose 
themselves to the justly incensed people on the one 
hand, and to the malignant conduct of ministers on 
the other: their lordships were the constitutional 
barrier ' between the extremes of liberty and prero- 
gative. 

At naidnight, a motion for the speaker* to resume 
the chair, and put an end to this discussion in com- 
mittee, was carried by a majority of ninety-seven 
to forty-seven. Lord Marchmont immediately 
moved, * that any resolution of the lords, directly 
or indirectly impeaching a judgment of the lower 
house, where its jurisdiction is competent and final, 
would violate a constitutional right of the commons, 
and tend to make a breach between the two houses 
of parliament/ 

This motion was supported strongly by lord Mans- 
field and lord Egmont ; the latter of whom declared 
that the people had no right to present such peti- 
tions as had lately been offered to the king, which 
in fact were treasonable. 

Lord Chatham, after ironically thanking the noble 
lord for allowing the petitioners to retain their heads 
a day longer, not only defended the petitions as 
praiseworthy and constitutional, but also the right 

' Lord Mansfield had been appointed to this office while the great seal was 
in commission. 
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CHAP, of the house of lords to interfere, where either an 
^"' invasion of the people'^ liberty was attempted, or an 
unconstitutional determination made ; and the ease 
of the Middlesex electors was one which called for 
interference on both these accounts : he conjured 
their lordships, by the struggles of their ancestors in 
the cause ot freedom, not to behold with indiffer- 
ence so alarming a transaction ; and in pressing for 
an adjournment of only two days, he added, — * if 
the constitution must be wounded, let it not receive 
its mortal stab at this dark and midnight hour/ At 
two o'clock however the question was carried in the 
affirmative : protests were entered against both deci- 
sions, the first signed by forty-two, the second by 
forty peers. 

Similar discussions were attended with similar 
results in the lower house ; but the exertions of op- 
position were supported by a large majority of the 
liverymen of London. At a common-hall on th^ 
sixth of March, which was attended by about 3000, 
the lord mayor spoke in strong terms respecting the 
violated freedom of election, and other popular 
topics ; after which, a prepared paper, intitled * an 
Address, Remonstrance, and Petition to the King,' 
was produced for signatures, and received with 
shouts of applause : it expressed strong indignation 
against that secret and malign influence, which, 
under a series of administrations, had defeated every 
good, and suggested every bad measure : it affirmed 
that the house of conunons had done a deed more 
ruinous in its consequences than the levying of ship 
money by Charles I., or the dispensing power as- 
sumed by James II. ; a deed, which must vitiate all 
the proceedings of this parliament, which cannot be 
valid without a legal house of commons : and it con- 
cluded with beseeching his majesty to dissolve the 
present parliament, and to dismiss from his councils 
those evil ministers who had violated its free consti- 
tution. No one can deny that the king, in his 
answer, rightly pronounced the contents of this re- 
monstrance ' to be disrespectful to himself, injurious 
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to parliament, and irreconcilable to the principles of chap. 
the constitution : ' but the factious spirit of the ^^^' 
people had some excuse in the folly of the govern- ^jj^, 
ment. A petition, or remonstrance, similar in its 
language, was sent from the city of Westminster ; 
and the example was followed by the county of 
Middlesex, at the instigation of the Rev. John 
Home, who had taken a very active part, during the 
late elections, in favor of the popular idol. 

On the twelfth of April, the term of Wilkes's im- Release of 
prisonment being ended, he was discharged from ^"*^- 
confinement ; when he published an address to his 
electors, accusing ministers of tyranny, and decla* 
ring himself ready to die in the cause of liberty. 
The exertions of lord Chatham during this turbulent 
session were vigorous and unintermitting : on the 
first of May he brought forward a bill, for reversing 
the adjudications of the house of commons respect- 
ing the claims of Wilkes to serve in the present par- 
liament; in descanting on which, he declared, that 
a violent outrage had been committed against every 
thing dear and sacred to Englishmen* ' I am afraid,' 
he concluded, * this measure originated too near the 
throne.: but I hope his majesty will soon open his 
eyes, and see it in all its deformity.' He was op- 
posed by Lord Mansfield, who observed, with regard 
to Mr. Wilkes's majority on the poll, that he was 
nobody in the eye of the law, and therefore colonel 
Luttrell had in fact no opponent : that in contested 
elections, application for redress of grievances is 
never made to the electors, or to the people at 
large ; but to the house of commons, who are the 
sole judges without appeal. Lord Camden con- 
sidered these opinions as pregnant with unconstitu- 
tional doctrine : he thought the decision of the house 
was arbitrary and dictatorial; the effect of that 
secret influence, which was to be obeyed though it 
t<we up the heart-strings of the constitution : the 
question ought to be taken in a larger sense, not as 
candidate against candidate, but as the electors of 
Middlesex against the assumed power of the com- 
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CHAP. mons. * In the case of ship money/ said his lord- 
^^^' ship, ' the people justly joined in the cry, and it 



J77Q ceased to be a question between Mr. Hambden and 
the king: it was the people of England against 
venal and oppressive ministers. Should this bill be 
rejected, he trusted in the good sense and spirit 
of the people to renew their claims to a free and full 
representation in parliament, as an inherent and 
unalienable right.' It was rejected by eighty-nine 
against forty-three : a protest was signed by thirty- 
three peers ; and before the house adjourned, lord 
Chatham desired their lordships might be summoned 
for the fourth of May; ' for,' said he, * I have a 
motion of great importance to make relative to the 
king/ 

Accordingly, on the day appointed, his lordship 
moved, * that it is the opinion of this house, that 
the advice inducing his majesty's answer to the late 
address of the city of London, is of a most danger- 
ous tendency; inasmuch as the exercise of the 
rights of the subject has been checked and repri- 
manded by an answer so harsh, as to have no prece- 
dent in the history of this country ; and such as the 
Stuarts had never dared to venture on at the zenith, 
of their power.' In the course of his speech on thisr 
motion, his lordship strove to regain his popularity 
in the city by unbounded adulation ; but it is 
scarcely necessary to add that he was defeated by a 
vast majority ; and the address itself gave birth to a 
resolution of the house of commons, that * to deny 
the legality of the present parliament, or to assert 
that its acts were invalid, was unwarrantable, and 
tended to destroy the allegiance of his majesty's 
subjects : ' also a joint address from both houses was 
presented to the king, thanking him for his conduct 
on the occasion alluded to. 

Lord Chatham, not deterred by his late failures, 
moved, on the fourteenth of May, for an address to 
dissolve the parliament: he brought forward the 
discontents in England, Ireland, and America ; and 
showed, from the situation of public affairs, the great 
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necessity of a house of commons in which the people chap. 
might have confidence. Speaking of the mode of ^"- 
reforming that assembly, he said ; — * instead of de- 
priving a county of its representatives, one or more 
members ought to be added to its representation, in 
order to counterbalance the weight of corrupt and 
venal boroughs :' the house however would not on 
this occasion listen to his arguments ; but raising 
the cry of ' question, question,' put a rude negative 
on the motion. If it was any satisfaction to him to 
obtain applause from the populace, and to receive a 
vote of thanks from the city of London, he enjoyed 
that gratification ; but it must have been followed 
by bitter reflections that he was tarnishing the lustre 
of his character, and giving occasion to many, whose 
opinions he could not despise, to think with lord 
Barrington, ' that his conduct had cancelled many 
of the obligations which the country owed him for 
his services in administration.'^ 

Early in this session a bill was proposed by Mr. 
Dowdeswell, to disqualify certain inferior officers of 
the revenue from voting for members of parliament ; 
their principals being disqualified from sitting in the 
house : both classes, it was said, were under the in- 
fluence of the crown, and the departments of the 
revenue were becoming so numerous as to render 
that influence inconsistent with a free representation. 
The motion however was rejected, as unfair in its 
attempt to deprive many individuals of the rights of 
British subjects, on the presumption of dependence 
and corruption which were not proved : but an act 
was passed for altering the law of privilege, so far as 
it extended to the efiects and domestics of the mem- 
bers of either house : lord Mansfield, who supported 
this motion, was accused of a desire to gain popu- 
larity; but he defended himself with great spirit. 
An inquiry into the accounts of the civil list during 
the year 1769 was a popular subject in both houses; 
the expenses having greatly increased, and it being 

^ Ellis's Origiiial Letters, second series, vol. iv. p. 528« 
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CHAP, inferred that the money was employed in the cor- 
^^' ruption of electors. It was answered, that the civil 
list being intirely the revenue of the crown, the 
crown had a right to expend it according to its plea- 
sure : if an additional grant had been asked » then 
the expenditure might have been investigated, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the necessity of that 
grant : on these grounds the motion was negatived ; 
and some other attempts to interfere with the 
management of the king's revenue met with a similar 
fate. 

GrenSiie'a ^ mcasurc of much greater importance was Mr. 

election G. Grcnville's bill for regulating the proceedings of 

^^' the house of commons on controverted elections: 
these were formerly brought before a committee of 
the house, not bound by oath ; by which means 
public business was greatly impeded ; while, among 
so many judges, party feelings and personal interests 
were often found to bias their decisions. Mr. Gren- 
ville therefore proposed a plan analogous to the trial 
by jury : before a contest could be tried, 100 mem- 
bers must be present : the names of all were to be put 
into six boxes, and drawn out till they amounted to 
forty-nine ; of these the two litigants were alter- 
nately to strike off one, till they were reduced to 
thirteen, who, with the two nominees, were to be 
sworn a select committee, invested with power to 
examine records, papers, and witnesses, and to 
determine conclusively on the case. This bill was 
strongly opposed in the commons during all its stages; 
and at the third reading its rejection was moved by 
Mr. Wellbore Ellis, who was seconded by Charles 
Fox, at this time a strenuous advocate of regal 
prerogative and ministerial - influence : but though 
lord North and several members of administration 
supported the opposition, it passed into a law, and 
is considered to have had a very beneficial effect on 

Debates on the legislature. American affairs began early in the 

"*"^* session to occupy the attention of parliament, 

in consequence of a petition presented from the 

British merchants trading to that continent, stating 
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the immense losses which they had sustained by the chap. 
non-importation of their goods, and praying for the in- ^^^• 
tervention of the legislature. On the fifth of March, 
lord North proposed a bill to repeal the revenue act 
of 1767, excepting only that part of it which im- 
posed a duty on tea : he expressed a strong dis- 
approbation of the act in question ; but censured it 
only as an inexpedient or unproductive impost, not 
as an illegal or impolitic claim : * the articles taxed,' 
he said, ' beingchiefly of British manufacture, ought to 
have been encouraged, not burdened with payments/ 
The duty on tea was continued, to maintain the right ; 
and it could not be supposed that an impost of three 
pence per pound, on an article from which one 
shilling per pound was deducted when exported to 
America, would offend the colonists, unless they had 
determined to rebel. The minister however took a 
wrong view of the matter : experience might have 
taught him that the objection was not to the 
amount, but to the claim ; and that no temporising 
expedients, or half measures, would be of any avail. 
Governor Pownal, dissatisfied with the proposal of 
a partial repeal, moved, as an amendment, that it 
should extend to all the duties ; and supported his 
opinion by many arguments of political expediency 
and of abstract right ; but the language of the 
minister in reply was far removed from conciliation : 
— ' Has our lenity,' said he, * with regard to the 
stamp act, taught the Americans obedience, or in- 
spired them with moderation ? can it be proper, 
while they deny our legal right to tax them, to 
acquiesce in the argument of illegality, and by the 
repeal of the whole law to give up that power ? No : 
the properest time to exact our right of taxation is 
when the right is refused : to temporise is to yield ; 
and the authority of the mother country, if it be now 
unsupported, will in reality be relinquished for ever : 
a total repeal cannot be thought of, till America 
shall be prostrate at our feet.' It was said by the 
members of opposition, * that if the assertion of an 
abstract claim of right be so important, a positive 
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CHAP, law was already in existence declaratory of that 
^^^' right ; a law in which America silently acquiesced. 



j77^ though any attempt to put it into practice would 
infallibly produce civil discord and tumult/ 

Governor Pqwnal acknowleged, that even a total 
repeal of the duties in question would not restore 
satisfaction to the colonists: — * Will it remove the 
apprehensions excited by your resolutions and 
address of last year, for bringing to trial in England 
persons accused of treason. in America? I answett 
no : so long as they are left in doubt whether the 
habeas corpus act, the bill of rights, and the common 
law of England have any effect in America, they 
cannot be satisfied. At this moment they know not 
whether the civil constitution be not superseded by 
a military force. The Americans think that they 
have, in return for ^11 their applications, experienced 
an unfriendly disposition ; that the exercise of the 
common rights of freemen has been denied to thenn : 
with these views, they will never . again solicit the 
favor of this house, nor bring their grievances under 
its notice : deeply as they feel, they will bear them 
with a determined and alarming silence. For their 
liberty they are under no apprehension : it was first 
planted under the constitution ; it has grown up unto 
a florishing tree ; and should any severe strokes be 
aimed at its branches, and fate reduce it to its bare 
stock, it will only take deeper root, and spring ovit 
again more hardy and durable than before : they 
trust to Providence, and wait the result with firmness 
and fortitude.' All arguments however and predica- 
tions were ineffectual : the rejection of this amend- 
ment was necessary to lord North for the retention 
of his place : the whole phalanx of the king's friends 
and courtiers was brought up to support him ; and 
the act passed according to the minister's first pro- 
posal. * It might be considered,' says Dr. Bisset,^ 
• as an omen of lord Noith's administration ; at least, 
so far as a display of character justifies predictions 

' History of the Reign of George III. vol. ii. p. 60. 
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rejjpecting future conduct and its results. Discern- chap. 
ing men saw meritorious and ready ipgenuity, with- 



out the accompaniment of that enlarged political 1770. 
wisdom^ firmness, and decision of mind, which only 
when united can constitute a beneficial statesman.' 

On the ninth of April a proposal was made by 
alderman Trecothick to introduce a bill for repealing 
the duty on tea ; but this was rejected, on the 
ground of his attempt to carry by a bill what had 
been already negatived in an amendment; which 
was contradictory to a known rule of the house. 

The opposition however had soon an opportunity Riots at 
of renewing with greater vehemence its debates on ^°^^'*- 
the subject of America, in consequence of an alarm- 
ing riot which had taken place in Boston on the very 
day when lord North's pacificatory resolution was 
passed. Toward the end of last year, most of the 
British troops in that city having been removed to 
other quarters, the rest were subjected to constant 
insults from the inhabitants, and interruptions in 
their duty. In the evening of the fifth of March, a 
quarrel arose between two or three young men and 
as many soldiers, near the barracks: violent lan- 
guage produced blows ; and the soldiers, being vic- 
torious, pursued their opponents through the streets : 
immediately the inhabitants joined in the aff'ray, 
armed with clubs and other weapons ; alarm bells 
were rung; and an immense mob assembled round 
the custom-house, threatening the life of the sentinel 
at that station. On the report of these proceedings, 
captain Preston, the officer on guard, sent a detach- 
ment to protect both the man and the place ; but the 
mob, becoming very violent, attacked the soldiers with 
clubs and missiles : the British officer kept his men 
as long as possible from firing ; but the tumult in- 
creasing, and the multitude pressing on the soldiers, 
and beating off their presented muskets with clubs* 
a confused noise of * fire' was heard ; when several 
pieces were discharged, three or four persons were 
killed, and about twice that number wounded. The 
drums now beat every where to arms, and the towns- 
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CHAP, men assembled to the amount of several thousands ; 
but at length, IJeu tenant-governor Hutchinson, arri- 
1770. ^^^S ^t t^^ scene of tumult, persuaded the populace 
to disperse, with an assurance of legal redress. Ha- 
ving called together the council, by their advice he 
removed the military to Castle- William : captain 
Preston surrendered himself for trial ; and some of 
his men were taken into custody, as having acted 
without the sanction of a civil magistrate. All pos- 
sible means were subsequently taken to incense the 
people against the accused , by inflammatory publica- 
tions, and by parading dead bodies through the 
streets, as victims of military execution : but the 
trials were fortunately deferred for a few months, till 
the ferment abated ; when the captain was honorably 
acquitted, and two soldiers only were convicted of 
manslaughter. 

News of this tumult arrived in England before 
the rising of parliament : but hopes being enter- 
tained of the conciliatory effect of the late bill, it 
was thought proper to abstain from any investi- 
gation, which might again light up the flame of dis- 
cord ; and on the nineteenth of May the session 
terminated. The supplies voted for this year were 
£7,455,042. 

. With regard to America, the assembly of Massa- 
chusets was chiefly engaged in remonstrances with 
the lieutenant-governor about the removal of the 
seat of legislature from Boston, owing to which dis- 
putes, it was several times prorogued; whence a 
great accumulation of business ensued : the contest 
was carried on with much zeal on both sides, dis- 
playing the peculiar spirit and feelings of the time, 
and involving incidental discussions of principles 
which were then of great importance. The house 
was very obstinate in this question, because they 
viewed the removal as one of the measures for 
compelling them to comply with demands which 
they were determined to resist. 
Bcmon- jn England the contest of the city of London 

B™kford to with the court was carried on with equal acrimony 

the king. 
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and pertinacity. On the twenty- third of May, another chap. 
deputation, headed by the lord mayor, attended at ^^^• 
St. James's, to remonstrate with his majesty on the " 
tenor of his former answer, which they declared to 
be, as well as the general acts of government, 
* against the clearest principles of the constitution, 
and the result of insidious attempts made by evil 
counsellors, to perplex, confound, and shake the 
rights of the people :' the address concluded with a 
renewed demand for the dissolution of parliament 
and the removal of his ministers. The king's reply 
was firm and dignified: — 'He should have been 
wanting to the public as well as to himself, if he had 
not expressed his dissatisfaction at the late address : 
his sentiments on that subject continued the same ; 
and he should ill deserve to be considered as the 
father of his people, if he should suffer himself to 
make such a use of his prerogative, as he could not 
but think inconsistent with the interest and danger- 
ous to the constitution of the kingdom.' As it was 
naturally anticipated that a deputation which ap- 
proached with insults, would be sent back with dis- 
grace, an additional remonstrance had been prepared 
in the shape of a reply. To the astonishment of the 
court, Beckford, instead of retiring with the usual 
etiquette from the presence of the sovereign, ap- 
proached the king, and delivered the following 
extraordinary harangue : — *Most gracious sovereign, 
— Will your majesty be pleased so far to condescend, 
as to permit the mayor of your loyal city of Lon- 
don to declare in your royal presence, in behalf of 
his fellow citizens, how much the bare apprehension 
of your majesty's displeasure would at all times 
affect their minds : the declaration of that displea- 
sure has already filled them with inexpressible anx- 
iety and with the deepest affliction. Permit me to 
assure your majesty, that your majesty has not, in 
all your dominions, any subjects more faithful, more 
dutiful, or more ready to sacrifice their lives and 
fortunes in the maintenance of the true honor and 
dignity of your crown: we do therefore, with the 
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CHAP, greatest humility and submission, most earnestly 
^^- supplicate your majesty, that you will not dismiss us 
~j^y^ from your presence, without expressing a more 
favorable opinion of your faithful citizens, and 
without some comfort, at least some prospect of re- 
dress.' So far this affectation of loyalty was simply 
a request that his majesty would recall his own 
expressions : the more open and studied insult lay 
behind. * Permit me, sire,' added the civic censor, 
• to observe, that whoever has already dared, or 
shall hereafter endeavor by false insinuations and 
suggestions, to alienate your majesty's affections 
from your loyal subjects in general, and from the 
city of London in particular, is an enemy to your 
majesty's person and family, a violator of the public 
peace, and a betrayer of our happy constitution, as 
it was established at the glorious revolution.' To 
this expostulation the speaker seemed to expect an 
answer ; but none was given, and the corporation 
withdrew. 

The birth of the princess Elizabeth occasioned 
the city to present a congratulatory address about a 
week after, and a deputation proceeded for that 
purpose to St. James's : but when the chief magis- 
trate and only three of the aldermen had passed 
through Temple Bar, the populace shut the gates 
against Mr. Harley, whom they not only pelted 
with mud, but pulled out of his carriage ; and it was 
with difficulty that he escaped into the Sun tavern. 
While the deputation waited in the antechamber, 
the lord chamberlain came out, and read a paper to 
the following purport : — * As your lordship thought 
fit to speak to the king after his answer to the late 
remonstrance, I am to acquaint you with his ma- 
jesty's request, that nothing so unusual may happen 
for the future.' The lord mayor then desired that 
the paper might be handed to him, but this was re- 
fused : he then asked for a copy ; to which the lord 
chamberlain replied that he would acquaint his 
majesty, and take his directions ; but he did not re- 
turn till the order was brought for the court to 
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attend with the address. When the king entered^ chap. 
this was presented in the usual form ; and his ma- ^"• 
jesty observed, in his answer, * that the city of ""[^ 
London, entertaining such loyal sentiments, might 
always feel assured of his protection.' 

Public clamor was still farther excited during the prosecation 
summer, by a prosecutioQ of Woodfall, the printer ^^^' 
and publisher of J unius's letter to the king : but 
this, like many other turbulent commotions in the 
present reign, served only to advance the develop- 
ment of liberty, and the establishment of constitu- 
tional rights : the storms of popular violence and 
political dissension swept away the remaining traces 
of ancient despotism ; while the constitution itself 
was found to be so nicely balanced through the wis- 
dom of our ancestors, that although at times it 
reeled to and fro by these violent concussions, no 
power was able to push it from its centre. 

But the remarkable trial above alluded to demands 
more than a cursory notice, not only for the high 
characters it involved and the animated discussions 
which it elicited ; but for the great amendment to 
which it led in the law of libel, by which the jury 
obtained a right to judge of the law as well as of the 
fact, of the intention as well as the letter. 

The cause came on soon after -nine o'clock in the 
morning at Guildhall, before lord Mansfield and a 
special jury : of these latter only seven attended ; 
and five talesmen were therefore taken out of the 
box. The publication and direction of the paper in 
which the libel appeared was then briefly proved 
against the defendant, whose counsel in his defence 
took objections to some of the inuendoes, but princi- 
pally to convince the jury of the innocent nature of 
the paper in question : he also attempted to show 
that some of tne epithets in the information did not 
apply to the defendant's intention. Lord Mansfield, 
in his charge to the jury, said, ' there were only 
two points for their consideration : the printing and 
publishing of the paper, which was acknowleged ; 
and the sense and meaning of it: that as to the 
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CHAP, charges of its malice, sedition, &c. these were iri- 
^"' ferences in law, about which no evidence need 



1770, ^ given, any more than that part of an indictment 
need be proved which charges a man with being 
moved by ' the instigation of the devil :' therefore 
the printing and sense of the paper were alone what 
the jury had to consider ; and if the paper should 
really contain no breach of the law, that was a 
matter which might afterwards be moved in arrest 
of judgment :^ that, as to the sense, they had not 
called in doubt the manner in which the dashes in 
the paper were filled up in the record, by giving any 
other sense to tbe passages ; if they had, it would 
have been for the jury to consider which application 
was the true one, that charged in tbe information, or 
suggested by the defendant: that the jury might 
now compare the paper with the information : if 
they did not find the application wrong, they must 
find the defendant guilty ; if they did find it wrong, 
they must acquit him/ Thus we are told, says 
Junius, that judge and jury have a distinct office ; — 
that the jury is to find the fact, and the judge to 
deliver the law : de jure respondent judices, de facto 
jurati. The dictum is true, though not in the sense 
given to it by lord Mansfield. The jury are un- 
doubtedly to determine the fact; that is, whether 
the defendant did or did not commit the crime 
charged against him : the judge pronounces the sen- 
tence annexed by the law to that fact so found ; and 
if, in the course of the trial, any question of law 
arises, both the counsel and the jury must of neces- 
sity appeal to the judge, and leave it to his deci- 
sion. An exception or plea in bar may be allowed 
by the court ; but when issue is joined, and the 

* On thisy Junius observes : — * True, my good lord ; but who is to determine 
on the motion ? Is not the court still to decide whether judgment shall be entered 
up or not ? and is not the defendant this way as effectuaQy deprived of judgment 
by his peers, as if he were tried in a court of civil law or in the chambers of the 
inquisition ? It is you, my lord, who then try the crime, not the jury. As 
to the probable effect of a motion in arrest of judgment, I shall only observe, 
that no reasonable man would be so eager to possess himself of the power of in- 
flicting punishment, if he were not predetermined to make use of it/ — Preface to 
Woodfall's Junius, p. 36» 
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jury have received their charge, it is not possible, in chap. 
the nature of things, for them to separate the law ^"' 
from the fact, unless they return a special verdict. " 

Between eleven and twelve o'clock the jury with- 
drew : at four th6 court adjourned ; and a little after 
nine, the jurors waited on the lord chief justice, at 
his house in Bloomsbury-square, with the following 
verdict: * Guilty of printing and publishing only/ 
On this, two motions were made in court; one by 
the defendant's counsel in arrest of judgment, 
grounded on the ambiguity of the verdict ; the 
other by the counsel for the crown, for a rule on 
the defendant, to show cause why the verdict should 
not be entered up according to the legal import of 
the words. On both motions a rule was granted. 

When the matter came to be argued in the court 
of king's bench, lord Mansfield went regularly 
through the whole evidence, as well as his own 
charge to the jury. In considering the two rules, 
he began with the latter, because that might decide 
the former. After recapitulating the defence on the 
trial, his lordship made the following, among other 
observations: — *I directed the jury, that if they 
believed the inuendoes, as to persons and things, 
to have been properly filled up in the information, 
and to be the true meaning of the paper, and if they 
gave credit to the witnesses, they must find the 
defendant guilty. If the jury were obliged to de- 
termine whether the paper was in law a libel or not ; 
or to judge whether it was criminal, or to what 
degree ; or if they were to require proofs of a 
criminal intention, — then this direction was wrong. 
I told them, as I have always done before, that 
whether a libel or not, was a mere question of law 
arising out of the record, and that all the epithets 
inserted in the information were formal • inferences of 
law. A general verdict of the jury finds only what 
the law implies from the fact ; for that is scarcely 
possible to be produced : the - law implies, from the 
act of publication, a criminal intent.' After some 
remarks on th^ court's refusal to receive the proffered 
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CHAP, affidavit of one of the jury explaining his meaning 
^^' with regard to the verdict, his lordship thus pro- 
1770, ceeded : — * The motion of the attorney-general 
divides itself into two parts; first, to fiil up the 
finding of the jury with the usual words of reference, 
so as to connect the verdict with the information : 
the omission of these words, we are of opinion, is a 
technical mistake of the clerk, and may be now sup- 
plied. The second head of the argument, is to omit 
the word 'only' in the entry of the verdict: this 
we are all of opinion cannot be done: the word 
'only' must stand in the verdict: if this word was 
omitted, the verdict would then be, * guilty of print- 
ing and publishing,' which is a general verdict of 
guilty ; for there is no other charge in the informa- 
tion but printing and publishing, and that alone the 
jury bad to inquire/ * We are all of opinion, that 
my direction to the jury is right, and according to 
law; the positions contained in it never were 
doubted; it never has been, nor is it now com- 
plained of in this court. There clearly can be no 
judgment of acquittal, because the fact found by the 
jury is the only question they had to try : the single 
doubt that remains, is concerning the meaning of the 
word 'only, " This perplexing little word determined 
the court to grant a new trial : but when it came on, 
the attorney-general observed \o the chief justice, 
that he had not the original newspaper by which he 
could prove the publication. 'That is not my fault, 
Mr. Attorney,' was his lordship's laconic reply : and 
thus terminated the second trial. The fact is,^ that 
the foreman of the jury on the first, had pocketed 
the paper, when it was handed to the jury-box for 
inspection, and had afterwards destroyed it. 
Pariia. As the sentimcnts promulgated by lord Mansfield 

mentanr qu the law of libcl had created much discussion, and 
o^^the If^ encountered no small degree of obloquy, he deter- 
ofubei. mined to place his sentiments at least out of the 
power of misrepresentation ; for which purpose, 

' Woodfall'g JanittB, vol. ii. p. 63. note. 
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having demanded a call of the house of lords for the chap. 
eleventh of December, he laid on the table a paper ^^' 
drawn up with great care and precision, containing ^^^^^ 
the unanimous opinion of the court of king's bench 
in WoodfalTs case. To lord Camden's inquiry, if 
this document was to be entered on the journals of 
the house, a reply was given in the negative : it was 
merely intended for the information of members. 
Next day, lord Camden, considering the paper as a 
challenge to himself, endeavored to provoke a discus-^ 
sion, by addressing six queries to the chief justice, 
of which the fourth may be taken as a specimen : — 
• Is it meant, that, if the judge, after giving his 
opinion of the innocence or criminality of a paper, 
should leave the consideration of that matter, together 
with the printing and publishing, to the jury, such 
a direction would be contrarv to law V Lord Mans- 
field's object, however, was not to argue this point, 
but rather to show that the course he had taken was 
agreeable to long usage, and sanctioned by au- 
thority : he therefore took shelter in a dignified 
silence, after declaring that he would not answer 
interrogations. 

The subject was introduced into the house of com- 
mons early in December, on a motion of Mr. serjeant 
Glynn, for a committee to inquire, amongst other 
things, *into the constitutional power and duty of 
juries.' The principal speakers on this occasion 
were Fox on the side of ministers, and Burke on the 
side of the people : the former of these orators indig- 
nantly opposed the motion, because it was said, 'the 
people complained of the perversion of law;' 
and he laid himself open to the following animad- 
versions from his spirited antagonist : — *That there 
should be found gentlemen who would annihilate the 
people, and acknowlege no other voice than that of 
this house, is to me not at all surprising, because the 
conduct of the most violent sticklers for this doctrine 
has not deserved much applause or favor from them : 
but that they should have renounced reason and 
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CHAP, common sense so far as to maintain that the majority 
^^^' of this assembly is the only organ by which their 
sentiments can be expressed, is to me truly surpri- 
sing : for where, in the name of wonder, should the 
house acquire the necessary knowlege or intelligence? 
Is it by turning these musty old volumes, or by 
rummaging these gaudy boxes which lie on your 
table ? no ; they contain none of these mysteries. 
How then are they to be explored ? Is there any 
virtue or inspiration in these benches or cushions, by 
which they are to be communicated ; or does the 
echo of these walls whisper the secret in your ears ? 
no ; but the echo of every other wall, the murmur of 
every stream, the shouts, ay, the hoots and liisses of 
every street in the nation, ring it in your ears, and 
deafen you with their din. The people have a voice 
of their own, and it must, it will be sooner or later 
heard ; and I, as in duty bound, will always exert 
every nerve and every power of which I am master, 
to hasten the completion of so desirable an event.' 
It is an old observation, that the same person in 
office and out of office seems to have a different pair 
of eyes. The declaratory act, brought forward some 
years after, and carried through the legislature by 
Mr. Fox, would have been alone sufficient to im- 
mortalise his memory : this completely settled the 
point in dispute, and gave to a British jury the 
power of judging on the law in the case of libel. 

The principal design of the family compact being 
to reduce the power of England, the present seemed 
a favorable opportunity, when her navy, which had 
been much neglected under the administration of 
lord Hawke, would find it difficult to defend her 
distant possessions : it was therefore agreed, that 
France and Spain should assail her at the same time 
in distant parts of the globe ; but the indolent habits 
of Louis XV. and the declining influence of Choi- 
seul, prevented that minister from carrying his part 
of the project into execution ; though he entertained 
hopes, when hostilities should commence, of indu- 
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cing the French king to take up arms in support of chap. 
his ally.^^ ^"• 



Spain struck a blow this summer^ by forcibly ex- ^^^^ 
palling the English from a settlement on one of 
Falkland's islands, in the Pacific Ocean. It had Disputes 
been remarked by lord Anson, in his celebrated p^5J^'J,f 
voyage, that the possession of a port to the south- isiauds. 
ward of Brazil would be serviceable to future navi- 
gators, who might there refit their ships, and provide 
them with necessaries previous to their passage 
through the straits of Magellan, or their attempt to 
double Cape Horn ; the same would also be very 
advantageous to the country in case of a Spanish 
war; and these islands were specified by him as 
well adapted to the purpose. On his lordship's ad- 
vancement to the head of the admiralty, it was 
intended to form a settlement there ; but the plan 
was relinquished at the instance of the court of 
Madrid. In January, 1765, commodore Byron took 
formal possession of them ; and by extolling the ad- 
vantages of their situation, induced the government 
to erect a fort near a commodious harbor, to which 
the name of Port Egmont was given. Spain, alarmed 
at what she considered an encroachment on her do- 
minion, which would give great facilities to an 
attack on her territories in the South Sea, made ur- 
gent remonstrances, but without effect ; such how- 
ever was her dread of the power of England, and so 
fresh was the recollection of her own losses, that 
she felt obliged, indignant as she was, to submit to 
the aggression : but at length the domestic distrac- 
tions of Great Britain, her tame acquiescence in 
the transfer of Corsica to France, and the encourage- 
ment of the French minister Choiseul, emboldened 
the Spanish court to revive its pretensions to the 
islands in question, and even to take vigorous mea- 
sures for enforcing the claim. An armament, consist- 
ing of several ships of war and their attendant 
vessels, provided with apparatus for a siege, sailed 

^^ Adolphus's private information, History, vol. i. p. 404. 
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CHAP, from Buenos Ayres, and appeared suddenly before 
^*^* Port Egmont; when captain Farmer, the British 



1770. commandant, knowing that the place was not tenable, 
submitted after a few shots to terms of capitulation : 
the Spanish commodore however, not caring that very 
early intelligence of this outrage should be carried to 
England, enjoined captain Farmer not to sail with- 
out his permission ; and in order to ensure compli- 
ance, he unshipped the rudder of his vessel, and 
kept it on shore twenty days; an insult to the 
British flag not to be endured. 

No sooner were these proceedings known in Eng- 
land, than all ranks appeared to be inflamed with 
resentment, and eager to avenge the national honor 
so grossly violated. At the meeting of parliament 
in the ensuing month of November, the king assured 
both houses, ' that should satisfaction be refused by 
the court of Spain for this injury, preparations had 
been, and were still making, to do ourselves justice.* 
It was however thought right to avert war, if possi*- 
ble, by negotiations ; and Spain was ultimately 
induced to disavow the enterprise of the governor of 
Buenos Ayres, and to restore the island : but it was 
either stipulated or understood, that the settlement 
should after a time be abandoned by the English. 
This arrangement of the dispute was considered not 
very creditable to the spirit of British diplomatists : 
the ponderous talents bf Dr. Johnson were therefore 
enlisted in the cause ; who wrote a pamphlet to 
depreciate the value of the possession, to place the 
claims of Spain in as fair a light as possible, and to 
vindicate the conduct of the British ministry." Ju- 
nius was the principal writer on the opposite side, 
who reprobated the transaction severely, as ' wound- 
ing the honor of the king and the glory of the king- 
dom : * he consequently fell under the lash of the 
great moralist, who, in one of his mildest increpa- 
tions, declared that the ' cits of London and the 

" * Whether the ministry might not eqiiitahly have demanded more/ sajs the 
doctor, ' is not worth a question. The utmost exertion of right is always invi- 
dious ; and where claims are not easily determinahle, is always dangerous/ 
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boors of Middlesex admired Junius for virtues like chap. 
their own ; for contempt of order and violence of * 



outrage, for rage of defamation and audacity of false* x77o. 
hood/ But whether it was through respect for the 
doctor s character, or contempt for his political abi- 
lities and knowlege, Junius never condescended to 
notice the attack. 

Few events of domestic interest occurred this i^omestic 
year. On the twenty-first of June the death of®^*'"^* 
Beckford liberated the sovereign and his ministers 
from a daring adversary, and deprived lord Chat* 
ham of a stanch supporter. Before the popular ex- 
citement had time to abate, a splendid monument 
was voted to his memory in Guildhall, on which the 
celebrated * Reply' was engraven: the authorship 
however was not long left to decorate his memory, 
being claimed by the Rev. Mr. Home, whose mor- 
tification was extreme, when he found that his 
talents had procured a statue for another, which he 
would rather have seen erected to himself. The 
struggles of this demagogue and Wilkes for notoriety 
had been violent and incessant; popular commo- 
tions had corresponded to their efforts; and they 
had begun to think that their opinions had an in- 
fluence on cabinets and kingdoms ; when the sudden 
dissolution of the Grafton administration, and the 
establishment of lord North's ministry, seemed all at 
once to annihilate their hopes. The Rockingham 
and Shelburne parties had been successively pane- 
gyrised by them, under an idea that the one or the 
other must necessarily be selected for office: but 
when a ministry unconnected with either, and look- 
ing principally to the throne as the foundation of its 
stability, started up before their eyes, the adoption 
of a new plan became requisite to embarrass govern- 
ment and give the law to ministers : a political club 
therefore was the expedient resorted to ; and * The 
Society for supporting the Bill of Rights' was 
formed this year at the London tavern, numbering 
amongst its constituents, Wilkes and Home, ser- 
geant Glynn, Sir Francis Blake Delaval, with al- 
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CHAP, dermen Sawbridge and Oliver, members for the 
^^'- city. The character of the association may be col- 
lected from its list of resolutions, of which the fol- 
lowing are a specimen : — ' You shall consent to no 
supplies without a previous redress of grievances — 
You shall endeavor to restore annual parliaments — 
You shall promote a bill rendering every pensioner 
and placeman under the crown ineligible as a repre- 
sentative of the people — You shall impeach the mi- 
nisters who advised the violation of the rights of the 
freeholders in the Middlesex election, and the mili- 
tary murders in St. George's fields — You shall en- 
deavor to restore to America the essential rights of 
taxation through her representatives,' &c. 

Ridiculous as this assumption of authority may 
appear, its effects were for a time sensibly felt, in 
an increased tendency ampng the populace to defy 
the laws ; while every publication that provoked 
the prosecution of government was sustained by the 
pecuniary assistance of the club, and encouraged in 
future aggressions : but a crisis soon arrived, when 
funds, which had been collected to support the 
rights of man, were turned into the channel of Mr. 
Wilkes's supplies : the payment of this man's debts, 
and the purchase of an annuity for his future luxu- 
ries, was too gross an imposition even for ' the boors 
of Middlesex : ' the surprise of the subscribers was 
followed by murmurs and disgust, when Home, 
who had cordially hated Wilkes from the very com- 
mencement of their union, took this opportunity to 
break off his old connexion, to denounce the asso- 
ciation as an aldermanic tool, and to set up for him- 
self, with a new club, under a new name, * the Con- 
stitutional Society : ' from this assembly every per- 
son connected with Wilkes was rigorously excluded. 
A furious newspaper correspondence then ensued 
between the two irritated champions, who assailed 
each other with charges and recriminations of the 
most virulent nature, and exposed each other's dis- 
graceful transactions in all their naked deformity. 
Wilkes however still continued the idol of the mob. 
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as he possessed all the virtues which can qualify a chap. 
man to be its leader : Home, having released himself ^^^' 
from servile dependence, and the mortification of ^^^^ 
assisting in the triumphs of a detested rival, now 
started forward alone in the career of patriotism, to 
seek for popularity amidst the anxieties of perpetual 
persecution, to live in the protracted miseries of im«- 
prisonment, and to die a dependent on the bounty of 
friends. 

A war of great importance to the interests of^^^"^*^*"**- 
Europe had been for some time raging between ^^^^^' 
Russia and Turkey: the successes of the former 
power created considerable alarm to the cabinets of 
Berlin and Vienna, and occasioned in August, 1769, 
an interview at Neiss, between Frederic and the 
emperor Joseph I., which seemed likely to remove 
the enmity that had so long divided their houses. 
Turkey had been for successive ages on amicable 
terms with France, by whom she was excited to this 
war: the British government and nation inclined 
to Russia, attracted by commercial even more than 
political interests. In this year Catharine made a 
grand effort to put into execution her long-cherished 
designs of dismembering the Turkish empire, and 
seizing on its spoils. Her fleet, under count OrlofF, 
sailed into the Mediterranean about the end of Feb- 
ruary ; took Missitra, and called the Greeks of the 
Morea to arms : that unfortunate people readily 
obeyed the summons ; but the pasha of Bosnia en* 
tered the country with 30,000 troops ; and the hopes 
of Greece were crushed at Modon. The Russian 
fleet proceeded to the coast of Asia Minor ; burned 
the Turkish navy at Tchesm^; and, cutting off* all 
communication between European Turkey and its 
fertile provinces in other quarters of the world, 
greatly distressed the capital, while the plague was 
committing unexampled ravages along its frontiers. 
In the mean time, the Russian armies met with 
soch uninterrupted success under counts Romanzow 
and Panin, that all the Turkish dominions, from 
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CHAP. Poland to the Danube southward, and from Hungary 
^"' to the Euxine eastward, fell into their possession. 

Under the alarm which these events were calcu- 
lated to excite, a second interview took place be- 
tween Frederic and Joseph at Neustadt in Moravia ; 
when the latter declared that neither his mother 
nor himself would ever permit Catharine to 
retain Moldavia and Wallachia ; and Frederic was 
earnestly pressed to join the house of Austria in re- 
sisting that torrent from the north which now threat- 
ened to overwhelm the continent. The king artfully 
evaded this overture, being desirous of preserving 
his amity and alliance with Catharine ; but he 
tendered his assistance to conciliate the courts of 
Petersburg and Vienna, offering to exert his interest, 
which was very great, with the Ottoman Porte, to 
induce that power to accept the Austrian mediation. 
Indeed, before they separated, a message arrived 
from Constantinople, requesting the joint mediation of 
Austria and Prussia, and declaring the resolution of 
the Porte to receive no proposals which were not 
made through their intervention : this was gladly ac- 
cepted ; and the rival houses of Austria and Bran- 
denburg seemed cordially united in their views and 
interests. 

At this interview, says Mr. Coxe,* Frederic held 
forth the partition of Poland as a bait to the Au- 
strian court ; and represented the policy of persua- 
ding or compelling Russia to concur in the dismem- 
berment, instead of retaining Moldavia and Walla- 
chia : the map of Poland was laid before the two 
sovereigns, by whom the respective portions were 
adjusted, and the plan of operations arranged.' A 
negotiation commenced ; but from the jarring in- 
terests and views, both of the principal and the me- 
diating powers, it did not produce a peace. France, 



2 Coxe's House of Austria, vol. iii. p. 499. 

3 * I have little hesitation/ says the same author, * in asserting that the plan 
of this partition originated with the king of Prussia : hut so infamous was the 
transaction, that each of the three powers endeavored to fix the blame on the 
others/ 
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accustomed to take so active a share in European ^^n^' 
contests, was more than ever engaged in disputes 



between the king and the parliaments; while the 1770. 
authority of Choiseul, the only man able to support 
the diplomatic interests of the kingdom, was failing 
through the intrigues of the dues de Richelieu and 
d'Aiguillon, who made use of the infamous Madame 
du Barry to procure his downfall. It was to coun- 
teract this pernicious influence, that Choiseul so 
eagerly sought to draw closer the bonds of union 
with Austria, by the marriage of the young dauphin, 
afterwards Louis XVI., with Marie Antoinette, a 
daughter of the empress. This ill-fated wedding 
took place in May, and was attended with some 
melancholy events, which seemed to presage cala- 
mity : in the Rue Royale fifty persons were crushed 
to death by a tremendous crowd collected there to 
see the fireworks. 

In September the assembly of Massachusets again Procced- 
met. They found, by communications from Eng- mCs^hu- 
land, that the conduct and state of the colony was sets. 
likely to be submitted to the consideration of parlia- 
ment in the approaching session; and they had 
reason to think that the inquiry would produce 
some diminution of their chartered privileges : it 
therefore became highly important to prepare in- 
structions for their agent in London : another step 
which had been taken by the British government 
also tended to increase their alarm ; this was the 
dismissal of the provincial forces from Castle- Wil- 
liam, which fortress was now garrisoned by the royal 
troops. The province, in short, suspected, or rather 
perceived, that measures were in train to reduce it 
to a complete state of dependence on Great Britain ; 
while these forebodings were rendered still more 
gloomy by the prospect of affairs in the middle and 
southern colonies, where the irritation against the 
mother country seemed in a great degree to have 
subsided. Besides, owing to their disputes with the 
government, so great an accumulation of domestic 
business had taken place, that the consideration of 
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CHAP, it could be no longer delayed without mischief to 
^^^' the colony. The house therefore, after another in- 
J77^ effectual attempt to obtain a removal of the seat of 
government to Boston, proceeded to affairs of legis- 
lation, with a strong protest against their conduct 
being drawn into a precedent. Mr. Hutchinson 
was soon afterwards appointed governor of the pro- 
vince; but the subject of the assembly's removal 
continued to afford matter of dispute in the remon- 
strances of the house at the beginning of every 
session. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



GEORGE III. (coNTiNUBD.)— 1770. 

Opening of parliament — King's speech — Supplies voted — Ad- 
joamment on account of the aflairs of Spain — Parliament 
meets a^iin — Satisfactory adjustment with Spain — Changes 
in the ministry — Great seal given to judge Bathurst — Elos* 
tiUty between the two houses of parliament from exclusion of 
strangers — Proceedings regarding the borough of Shoreham 
— Attempts made to carry popular motions in parliament, but 
fail — Proceedings leading to the publication of parliamentary 
debates — ^Triumph of Wilkes, &c. — Embankment of the river, 
and buildinff of the Adelphi — Stability of ministers — Death 
of lord Hahfaxy and consequent changes — Plague at Moscow 
— ^Troubles in Poland — Attempt on the king — Approaching 
fate of the country — Affitirs of Germany and Sweden — Con- 
test between the king of France and the parliaments — Do- 
mestic affairs of England — Education of the heir apparent — 
Pursuits of the king — Meeting of parliament — Naval ar- 
rangements — Debates on the subject of subscription to the 
thirty-nine articles — Nullum Tempus bill regarding the church 
rejected — Royal marriage act — Bill to relieve dissenters from 
subscription rejected by the lords — Dr. No well's sermon — 
Motion for "abolishing the anniversary of king Charles's 
martyrdom rejected — East Indian affairs — Lord Clive's con- 
duet. A select committee formed — Custom of peine forte et 
dure abolished — Parliament rises — Amount of supplies and 
national debt — Misfortunes of the queen of Denmark — Death 
of the princess dowager — Revolution of Sweden— Partition 
of Poland — Alderman Townshend's action against the col- 
lector of the land-tax — Lord Hillsborough resigns — Suc- 
ceeded by IcH'd Dartmouth — Other changes — State of British 
commerce, &c. — Meeting of parliament — Afiairs of the East- 
India company — Adjournment of the house. 

The king opened parliament on the thirteenth of opening of 
November, by a speech from the throne, informing p*rii*m«nt. 
the houses, that owing to an act of the governor of 
Buenos Ayres, in seizing by force one of his pos- 
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CHAP, sessions, the honor of his crown and security of his 
^^^^- people's rights were deeply affected : he then stated 
the measures hitherto pursued, and called on them 
for advice and assistance. The addresses of both 
houses contained a hearty approbation of the steps 
taken by his majesty, and assurances of their ef- 
fectual support : supplier for the augmentation of 
the array and navy were cheerfully voted ; and the 
increase of the land-tax from three to four shillings 
in the pound was carried with no great opposition. 

As suspicions of the sincerity of the Spanish govern- 
ment had greatly increased in the minds of ministers 
before Christmas, it was deemed advisable to ad- 
journ parliament to the latter end of January, in 
order to allow time for the development of circum- 
stances, and enable the cabinet to come to a decision 
on the grand question of peace or war. There is no 
doubt that the king of Spain was willing to run the 
hazard of a contest on this occasion, or that he sent 
a proposal to his christian majesty, inviting his co- 
operation : but Madame du Barry's friends had by 
this time gained such an ascendency over Louis XV., 
as to procure the dismissal of his great war-minister 
Choiseul. Thus vanished every hope which the 
Spanish monarch might have entertained of assist- 
ance from France. 

Lord North was now enabled to meet parliament 
with more confidence, having accomplished the ob- 
ject for which the recess had been so unusually 
protracted. When the commons assembled on the 
twenty-second, he informed them that the Spanish 
ambassador had that morning signed a declaration, 
with which his majesty was satisfied, and which 
should be laid before the house : similar information 
was imparted to the lords by the earl of Rochford, 
who had just succeeded lord Weymouth in the office 
of secretary of state for the southern department. 
This latter nobleman, it was understood, resigned 
his seals in consequence of his disapprobation of the 
Spanish negotiations, as injurious to the honor of 
Great Britain : but the. condition of eventual re- 
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stitution not being publicly known, it afforded no chap. 
ground of objection ; and when the evacu&tion of ^^"• 
the islands took place, about three years afterwards, 
the cfrcumstances of this prior transaction being 
almost forgotten, it passed off with slight animad- 
version/ 

When lord Rochford was removed to the southern 
department, his seals were given to the earl of 
Sandwich ; but the latter being soon afterwards 
placed at the head of the admiralty in the room of 
Sir Edward Hawke, lord Halifax was made northern 
secretary, the privy seal being given to the earl of 
Suffolk: the great seal was now taken out of com- 
mission, and confided to judge Bathurst ; Mr. de 
Grey being appointed chief justice of the common 
pleas : some other changes took place about the 
same time ; and several of the late Mr. Grenville's^ 
friends were introduced into ofiice, by which the 
ministry gained a considerable accession of talent. 
It was at this juncture that Mr. Thurlow was ap- 
pointed attorney-general, and Mr. Wedderburne 
solicitor-general to the queen. 

The proceedings of parliament this session afford 
but few subjects of general interest : before the 
recess a great animosity had been created between 
the lords and commons, which was begun by the 
former, who excluded all strangers from their de- 
bates, and extended this prohibition even to the 
confimons, except in the case of a deputation with a 
bill; and even they were allowed to remain no 



* On this subject Mr. Adolphus observes, * that the island was, in conse- 
quence of arrangements made, surrendered in the most honorable manner to 
the British forces in September, 1771 : but as the nature and value of the pos- 
session were now thoroughly understood, it was in less than two years completely 
evacuated. This circumstance has led to an insinuation that the abandonment 
was stipulated by secret articles ; but this was not the fact : the British forces 
left their flag flying, and large sheets of lead flxed up, with engraved inscriptions, 
proclaiming to aU nations that Falkland's islands were the sole right and pro- 
perty of the king of Great Britain. It is true, indeed, that the intention of re- 
taining this unimportant possession was renounced by Great Britain, and the 
Spanish minister was so apprised pending the negotiation : but there was no 
secret article on the subject ; nor was the place ever surrendered to Spain.* — 
Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 422. note. 

* He died on the thirteenth of November, 1770. 
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CHAP, longer than was absolutely necessary : the com- 
^"^' mons retaliated ; and a sullen hostility between 



^yy^ the two houses subsisted during the session. 

Proceed- A sclect Committee, appointed according to Mr. 

sS^^** Grenville's act, to determine a contested election for 
the borough of Shoreham, brought to light at this 
time a disgusting scene of corruption. Hugh Ro- 
berts, the returning officer, had declared a can- 
didate duly elected, who had only thirty-seven votes 
in bis favor, to the prejudice of a rival who had 
eighty-seven. In his defence before the committee 
he disclosed the following facts in exculpation of 
such apparent partiality. The majority of the free- 
men had formed themselves into a society, which 
they named ' a christian club ;' assuming that ap- 
pellation as an ostensible pretext for piety and 
charity, but in reality as a cover to their venality 
and corruption : some few charitable acts were 
occasionally performed to accredit their professions ; 
but the money received from their representatives 
was distributed among these hypocritical confe- 
derates for their own private advantage : utterly 
precluding all the other freemen from any beneficial 
exercise of their elective franchise, they bound them- 
selves by a solemn oath to mutual fidelity ; and 
added legal instruments, with large penalties, to 
secure their associates in this illegal engagement : 
they then without any remorse took the oaths 
against bribery and corruption, after having sold the 
borough to the highest bidder, by means of a secret 
committee, the members of which, under pretended 
scruples of conscience, declined to exercise their 
right of voting. The returning officer had himself 
belonged to this club ; but having taken umbrage 
at some of their proceedings, he determined to 
thwart their future schemes. Being aware of their 
principles and practice, he ascertained that a large 
sum of money had been distributed among eighty- 
one of the majority : these therefore he considered 
as disqualified, and omitted them in his return : but 
his defence not appearing sufficient to exculpate him 
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from the assumption of illegal authority, he was chap. 
called to the bar of the house, and there repri- ^"^' 
manded by the speaker. The facts of the case j;;!, 
however being proved, a bill was brought in, and 
carried, by which eighty-one freemen of Shoreham 
were disfranchised ; and the right of electing mem- 
bers for that borough was extended to all freeholders 
in the rape of Bramber, who held tenements of the 
annual value of forty shillings. 

Several attempts were made by the opposition to 
introduce popular laws, and raise popular questions. 
The duke of Richmond moved the upper house to 
reverse its resolution of not impeaching, directly or 
indirectly, the judgment of the commons in the 
Middlesex election ; lord Chatham moved for an 
address to the king, praying him to dissolve the 
parliament ; and alderman Sawbridge, in the lower 
house, made a motion to shorten the duration of 
parliaments: all these efforts failed of success; but 
the alderman renewed his motion every session till 
his death. 

The disposition which still prevailed to oppose Resoiutiom 
the proceedings of the legislature, now led to a^*^^? 
remarkable contest, by which the liberty of the cation of 
press was much extended. Up to this period it had <*«^**®8- 
been held, that to publish the debates of either 
house of parliament was a breach of privilege ; and 
though the editors of newspapers had endeavored to 
evade the prohibition ; yet the speeches of members 
had been given in a very garbled, unsatisfactory 
form, during the intervals of parliament; assigned 
to fictitious personages ; sometimes even written 
for them by professed authors, and containing very 
few sentiments of the real speakers. The extent 
however of the power of parliament to enforce this 
question of privilege had never been accurately 
determined ; and in the present factious times the 
public prints were daily making inroads on it; 
particularly during the Middlesex elections, when 
the multitude looked forward to the debates with 
all that keen anxiety which popular passion and 
popular pride impart. Unluckily, those debates 
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CHAP, were generally records of ministerial defeat, and 
^^"* deep offence was taken at their publication. Mr. 



1771. Onslow, who had formerly been speaker of the 
house of commons, an honest man, but a great 
formalist, was thunderstruck at a breach of de- 
corum, which his distressed imagination repre- 
sented as the destruction of all things to be vene- 
rated in our constitution ; and his nephew, colonel 
G. Onslow, member for Surrey, was directed to 
bring the question to an issue, by moving, * that it is 
an indignity to, and a breach of, the privileges of 
this house, for any person to presume to give, in 
written or printed newspapers, any account or 
minutes of its debates or other proceedings :' — ' that 
on discovery of the authors, printers, or publishers 
of any such written or printed newspapers, the 
house will proceed against them with the utmost 
severity/ 

The motion was strongly opposed; it being as- 
serted that the ministerial papers were as blaraable 
as those on the other side : it was also argued, that 
the privilege enjoyed by constituents, of knowing 
what is said and done by their representatives, is 
founded on the true principles of the constitution ; 
and that falsehood and misrepresentation ought to 
be punished in a different manner from that now 
proposed, which went to make the house of com- 
mons a secret tribunal : but the resolution was car- 
ried by a majority of ninety to fifty-five ; and 
Thompson and Wheble, proprietors of two offending 
journals,^ were ordered to attend at the bar of the 
house. 
Resistance As thcsc parties however were not forthcoming, 
to the as- and were consequently denied to the sergeant at 

sumed au- .,./.•' . ,*-' -, 

thorityof arms with msultmg expressions, a royal procla- 
l^^com^^ mation, at the request of the house, was issued, 
mons. offering a reward for their apprehension : in con- 
sequence, Mr, Wheble- was taken up, and brought 
before the sitting alderman : this happened to be 
Wilkes himself, who had been advanced to that 

^ The Gazetteer, and the Middlesex Journal. 
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civic honor soon after his discharge from Newgate, chap. 
On the present occasion he not only discharged the ^^^^' 
apprehended person, but took recognisances for ^^^^ 
prosecuting the officers by whom he had been 
seized ; contending that the proclamation did not. 
charge him with any crime ; while the rights of an 
Englishman, as well as the chartered privileges of 
the city, had been grossly violated by his appre- 
hension : on the same plea, Thompson, the other 
publisher, was discharged by alderman Oliver. In 
the mean time, fearing that these delinquents might 
escape, colonel Onslow preferred a complaint 
against six other printers, who were ordered to 
attend at the bar of the house ; one of whom, named 
Miller, a freeman of the city, refused to obey the 
summons : he was apprehended at his own re- 
sidence; but having a constable in readiness, he 
gave into his charge the messenger of the house of 
commons, who was immediately carried to Guild- 
hall, to answer for the assault. Wilkes, the sitting 
alderman, having closed the business of the day, 
refused to take cognisance of this affair, and the 
parties were conducted to the Mansion-house : there, 
owing to the indisposition of Mr. Crosby, the lord 
mayor, they were detained from three to six o'clock 
in the evening, when they were admitted to the 
presence of the chief magistrate, who was attended 
by aldermen Wilkes and Oliver ; Mr. Clementson, 
deputy sergeant at arms; being also present. By 
the above three magistrates Miller was discharged ; 
Mr. Cleraentson's demand of him as a prisoner, and 
of the messenger's release, was treated with the 
utmost contempt; and the latter was about to be 
committed to prison by their warrant, when bail 
was given for his future appearance. 

The relation of these transactions was received Committal 
with great indignation by the house, who imme- ^ay^^ and 
diatelv issued orders for the lord mayor and al- alderman 
derman Oliver to attend in their places, and Mr. the Tower, 
Wilkes at the bar. The two members obeyed the 
summons, boldly justified their conduct, and were 
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CHAP, committed to the Tower : Wilkes refused ; stating 
^^^- as a reason^ in his letter to the speaker, ' that lie 
had not been summoned as a member ;' and adding, 
' that he was quite ready to attend in his place, to 
justify his treatment of an illegal proclamation/ 
Meantime, the city had not been remiss in taking up 
the cause of its magistrates : a court of common 
council passed a vote of thanks to them for this 
spirited assertion of their comnion privileges ; a 
table was kept, at the public expense, for the two 
incarcerated members ; and a committee appointed 
to assist them in their defence, with power to draw 
for money on the chamber of London. The po- 
pulace also displayed great zeal in favor of persons 
whom they considered as suffering in their cause, 
accompanying them, with loud acclamations, when 
they went to the house of commons and when they 
returned. On one of these occasions they grossly 
insulted Mr. Fox, as well as several other obnoxious 
members ; and the life of lord North was brought 
into imminent danger. 

Over their own acknowleged members the house 
had an advantage ; but with regard to Wilkes, the 
result ought to have been foreseen and avoided : any 
attempt to compel his appearance would have re* 
vived all the uproar of the election questions, and 
brought him forward, with tenfold powers of mis- 
chief, as the champion of the mob. An order of 
mere form was issued fur his attendance a few days 
after: this was renewed, and the eighth of April 
fixed on : but the house, being exceedingly em- 
barrassed, and anxious to extricate itself from the 
difficulty, was reduced to the miserable expedient of 
adjourning from the seventh to the ninth. 

While the ringleader thus escaped with splendid 
impunity, Crosby and Oliver remained in durance to 
the end of the session ; though they had been car- 
ried by writs of habeas corpus before the courts of 
common pleas and exchequer, which declared them- 
selves unable to reverse the proceedings of the house 
of commons : but they were more than repaid for 
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their confinement by popular applause ; and their chap. 
release was celebrated with illuminations, pro- ^"^' 
cessions, and other public rejoicings. From that" 
period, the parliamentary debates, which are ex- 
pected with such intense interest throughout the 
united kingdom, have been published without any 
disguise or obstruction ; and this publicity, which 
seems properly to enter into the very essence of a 
representative assembly, is one of the best safe- 
guards of the constitution, whilst it brings the opi- 
nions and acts of representatives under the cogni- 
sance of their constituents and the scrutiny of the 
public. Parliamentary privilege indeed still exists ; 
and, though rarely exerted, is useful as a check to 
reporters, who are made responsible for careless or 
malicious misrepresentation. 

Another occasion of contest between the city and 
the legislature, arose from the introduction of a bill 
for enclosing and embanking a part of the river ad- 
joining to Durham-yard ; which was imputed to 
court favor acquired by two builders. The city, 
considering that an encroachment was about to be 
made on their rights of conservancy and property, 
were heard by counsel : they produced a grant by 
Henry VII. of all the soil and bed of the Thames 
from Staines-bridge to a spot near the Medway; 
and showed a lease granted by them of a nook of the 
river near Vauxhall, for which they had received 
rent during the last sixty-six years : on the other 
side, a charter of Charles II. was produced, in 
which he had reserved the bed of the river ; and it 
was argued, that the city by accepting this had for- 
feited the other : it was also contended, that the 
charter of Henry VII. extended only to that part of 
the river which was within the city ; and the lease 
at Vauxhall was considered as an encroachment. 
These arguments prevailing, the bill passed ; and a 
handsome pile of buildings, called the Adelphi, was 
erected on the site, and disposed of by lottery. 

The session ended on the eighth of May ; and 
whatever credit ministers might lose in some of the 
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CHAP, foregoing disputes, they were never firmer in their 
^^^^- seats than during the present year ; for the defection 
of Mr, Grenville's party added much to their 
strength, while it diminished the efforts of oppositioa j 
and the public at large took but little interest in po- 
litical concerns. In June, the death of lord Halifax 
made a vacancy in the cabinet, which was filled up 
by the earl of Suffolk, whose place of lord privy seal 
was taken by the duke of Grafton. 
Continent- In thc midst of the triumphs of Russia over the 
ai politics, followers of Mahomet, her ancient capital of Moscow 
was this year desolated by a terrible pestilence. 
Superstition augmented the evil, whilst it inspired 
the multitude with faith in the picture of a certain 
saint to avert the calamity ; and thousands rushing- 
toward the effigy, for the purpose of kissing it and 
imploring its aid, the infection was thereby spread 
to an unexampled extent. The venerable archbishop 
Ambrosius having ordered the painting to be re- 
moved, was pursued by an infuriated mob to a 
convent in which he had taken refuge, dragged 
from the very altar, and put to death in the most 
savage manner. To quell this tumult, the soldiers 
fired on the people, and killed a great number ; 
while many more were apprehended and punished. 

The confederacies of Poland, which had appa- 
rently been extinguished, were renewed with in- 
creased violence ; being supported by the influence 
of the French court, and by the presence of French 
officers : the contest was thus carried on against the 
Russians with varied success. A remarkable cir- 
cumstance attending this species of warfare was an 
atrocious attempt to carry off the king, whom the 
malcontents had never regarded as the choice of the 
nation. On the liightof the third of September, a 
party of about forty persons under three leaders, 
having entered Warsaw in disguise, stopped his ma- 
jesty, as he was returning to the palace ; and having 
dispersed the attendants, dragged him forcibly from 
his carriage; in which outrage they inflicted a deep 
cut with a sabre on his head : they then conveyed 
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him on horseback out of the city; but the night chap. 
being very dark, many of the conspirators lost their ^^^'' 
way, and the rest repeatedly sought permission of 
their chief, Kozinsky, to despatch the royal cap- 
tive : he however managed to divert them from this 
criminal purpose ; and being at length left alone 
with the king, was so moved by his entreaties, that 
he threw himself at the monarch's feet, implored his 
pardon, and swore to protect him from farther insult. 
After some time they obtained admission into a milU 
whence the king despatched a note to the com^ 
mander of his guards, who brought him back with an 
escort to Warsaw, amid the acclamations of the 
people. The fate of Poland was now drawing to a 
conclusion : the Russian troops being strongly rein- 
forced, those of Austria and Prussia advanced from 
different quarters; and all resistance was in vain. 

In many parts of Germany great distress prevailed 
from scarcity, inclement seasons, and vast inunda- 
tions. The dismemberment even of the empire was 
at this time contemplated by the imperial and royal 
plunderers. The king of Sweden died suddenly in 
February, and was succeeded by his son Gustavus 
III. who was then in Paris : he immediately sent a 
declaration to the senate, in which he solemnly 
promised to govern by the laws and constitution ; 
protesting that he should regard as traitors to their 
country all who might attempt to introduce un- 
limited monarchical authority. He arrived in May 
at Stockholm, where he adopted the most popular 
manners, was easy of access, and studious to gain 
the affections of the lower orders. At the opening 
of the diet in June, he made an admired speech, in 
which he renewed his attachment to the free consti- 
tution of his country. 

The disputes between the crown of France and 
the parliaments were this year brought to a crisis. 
The king in person having caused an edict to be 
registered by the parliament of Paris, in which was 
recognised the obligation of every sovereign court to 
register royal edicts, however opposed to its own 
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^xnf' <^pii^ioi^s, the assembly, which had previously en- 

1_ tered a protest against any thing which they might 

1771. be compelled to do at a bed of justice, tendered the 
resignation of their offices to his majesty, unless he 
withdrew the obnoxious decree : this the king re- 
fused ; and at the same time ordered them to con- 
tinue their functions, under pain of losing their em- 
ployments; to which it was answered, that they 
could not obey, but would submissively wait his 
majesty's pleasure. On the twentieth of January, 
at night, each member of the parliament was sur- 
prised in his bed by two musqueteers, who presented 
to him a written agreement to resume his functions, 
to which a signature of *yes' or *no' was demanded. 
*No' was generally returned ; although some few, in 
their surprise, assented to the affirmative : but the 
whole body, when they met next morning, declared 
their resolution not to obey the mandate : the follow- 
ing night therefore brought another visit to them 
from the musqueteers, who announced to each 
person that he wis degraded from his office, and that 
the parliament itself was broken up and dissolved. 
A decree of exile was afterwards put in force against 
allthe members, who were banished into different parts 
of the realm. To supply the place of these patriotic 
magistrates, a temporary tribunal was instituted, 
where the king's council were obliged to plead : but 
it became so unpopular, that a guard of soldiers was 
found necessary for its protection. On the twenty- 
second of February, the king held another bed of 
justice ; and declaring that the jurisdiction of the 
parliament was too extensive, he divided it into six 
superior and permanent courts. Against this abo- 
lition of the most illustrious judicial court in France, 
protests and remonstrances were sent by other 
parliaments ; with whom the high nobles and 
princes of the blood made common cause, and 
refused to attend the bed of justice held by Louis to 
open his new courts : the prince of Cond^, his son 
Bourbon, and the prince of Conti, were exiled in 
consequence ; as also was the duke of Orleans and 
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his son the due de Chartres. The parliament of chap. 
Rouen, acting with that intrepidity which always^ 



distinguished it, issued an arriU declaring the 1771. 
members of the new courts to be usurpers, and 
prohibiting the acknowlegement of their decrees. 
Violent measures were now meditated by the king ; 
but the duke of Harcourt refused to command the 
troops destined to put them in execution. By the 
arbitrary acts however of the monarch during this 
year, the parliaments of Besanf on, Bourdeaux, Aix, 
Toulouse, and Britany were totally suppressed, their 
members banished, and new courts erected in their 
room. Thus did royalty triumph, first over the 
Jesuits, now over the jurists; and Louis XV. under 
Madame du Barry and d'Aiguillon, destroyed those 
outworks which stood as defences to the citadel of 
his power: henceforward all classes were con- 
founded, advancing together and making common 
cause against the monarchy : the ministerial inca- 
pacity of the due d'Aiguillon and the financial 
blunders of the abb^ Terray quickened their march. . 

In the month of November incessant rains occa- Domeitic 
sioned unusual floods throughout England, during •^*^' 
which Solway Moss in Cumberland began to flow; 
and rushing like a torrent over the adjacent tracts, 
swept off* houses, cattle, and trees, and destroyed 
near a thousand acres of land. Among the domes- 
tic events of the year, was the birth of prince Ernest 
Augustus, which took place on the fifth of May. 
In September, a grand chapter of the order of the 
garter was held at Windsor in the presence of the 
sovereign, for the installation of their royal high- 
nesses the prince of Wales and the bishop of 
Osnaburg, the dukes of Cumberland, Mecklenburg, 
Brunswick, Marlborough, Grafton, and the earl of 
Albenuirle. 

The heir apparent had now arrived at an age Prince of 
when a more systematic plan of education became ^*^®'* 
necessary: the earl of Holderness ^therefore, a 
nobleman of considerable attainments and dignity of 
manners, was appointed governor, with Dr. Mark-' 
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CHAP, ham and Cyril Jackson, as preceptor and sub- pre- 
/^^"- ceptor.''^ The plan of private education thus adopted 
was severely censured at the time, as too narrow 
and confined for the future sovereign of a free 
country ; lior was it thought that any results which 
could arise fVdm placing the prince at one of the 
fir!st public schools, would be more unfavorable than 
thbse "jv^hich might proceed from the severe system 
of restraint to which he was now subjected. A few 
years only elapsed 'before lord Holderness requested 
leave to resign his important trust, complaining that 
a sbcret and dangerous influence existed, which 
was injurious to his authority ; but what this in- 
fluence was, or whence it came, could never be 
clearly explaiiied. The next governor was lord 
Briice, who retained his office a few days, and 
retired with the earldom of Aylesbury conferred oh 
him : he was succeeded by the duke of Montague, 
with Hurd, afterwards bishop of Worcester, and the 
Rev, Mr. Arnafd,® of St. John's college, Cambridge, 
as j3receptbr aM sub- preceptor. 

The young prince at a very early age showed 
great aptitude for acqtiiring the elegances of lite- 
ratui^e ; and with becoming gratitude always ac- 
knowleged how much he was indebted to his tutors, 
especially M arkham. arid Jackson, for their excellent 
method and skill in imparting knowlege to their 
pupils. About this time his majesty so far relaxed 
his system of immediate superintendence over the 
prince of Wales, that he appointed for him a se- 
parate establishment at the queen's palace, with a 
royal chaplain : for that office the unhappy Dr. 
Dodd wias a candidate, seconded by the strongest 
recommendation of lord Chesterfield ; but the king's 
private judgment of his charajcter rendered all the 
interest that was exerted unsuccessful. 

hMtTt( "^^^ ^^^^ 1^^ ^y '^®'^ majesties at this period was 
the king, characterised by extreme simplicity, in the habits of 

^ The former was afterward^ archbiehop of York, the latter dean of Christ- 
chnrcli. 
* He had been the senior wrangler of his year in 1766. 
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which their offspring were carefully brought up; chap. 
and this at a time when luxury was beginning to ^^^^' 
pervade all classes of society : on certain state ^^72. 
occasions a truly royal magnificence was displayed ; 
but generally no more than might have been found 
in any genteel English family. Though the habits 
of both were frugal, and in some instances perhaps • 
too parsimonious for their exalted station, yet many 
examples are recorded, in which they exhibited a 
proper spirit of benevolence and generosity. 

In the midst of popular discontents, now so pre- 
valent, the external marks of which were directed 
more against the king than ministers, his majesty 
turned his attention to the useful science of agri* 
culture, in which he passed many tranquil hours, 
smiling at his new appellation of ' farmer George,^ 
and unmoved at the reproaches with which faction 
was assailing him. The improved system which he 
adopted at Richmond was successfully carried on 
by the duke of Bedford, Mr. Coke, and many other 
distinguished agriculturists, to the great benefit of 
the nation : nor did the king disdain the character 
of a practical farmer ; sending the produce of his 
land to market as a criterion of his system, and 
deriving considerable profits from his speculation : 
he was even a contributor to Arthur Young's Annals 
of Agriculture ; and his papers in that work, signed 
Ralph Robinson, Windsor, contained many judicious 
and useful observations. 

As no urgent business claimed its attention, par- Meeting of 
liamentdid not meet till the twenty-ninth of January, p*"*^^*"^®"^^ 
The first debate originated in a motion to vote 
25,000 seamen for the current year: this aug- 
mentation was opposed as too small if war was 
expected, and too large to be kept up in peace : it 
was however carried, on the plea that the state of 
our possessions and relations in all quarters of the 
globe required it* The armament destined for India 
was declared necessary, not only to cope with the 
French, who were beginning to intrigue with the 
native powers ; but as a check on the conduct of 
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PHAP; the coftipany's servants, of whose peculation and 
^"'' misconduct the minister made grievous complaints r 
1772. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ whole disposition and management of 
the navy, particularly the abuse of guard-ships, had 
been called in questioq by admirals Keppel and 
Saunders, he promised that in the course of a year 
, eighty ships of the line should be equipped and 
ready for service ; which force would be more than 
sufficient to cope with the French and Spaniards 
united. 
Debates on For somc time past the important subject of sub- 
^^^^ scription to the articles of religion had occupied 
ticiee of re- men's miuds, and formed a fertile source of con- 
^^^' troversy and ill-will : systems established at early 
periods of the reformation were thought by many 
honest inquirers to be tainted with errors and incon- 
sistencies arising from the prejudices and disputes 
which then prevailed ; and it seemed extraordinary, 
that those who so long ago settled the doctrines of 
our church regarding the most abstruse points of 
Christianity, should be considered accurately and 
infallibly right. Numerous members of the esta-* 
blishment itself manifested an anxiety to be re- 
leased from subscription to points of belief which 
the controversies of learned tnen had rendered 
dubious : a society therefore was formed, principally 
of clergymen, with archdeacon Blackburne at its 
head, but joined by some members of the legal and 
medical professions, for thq purpose of obtaining 
relief from subscription to the thirty-nine articles; 
and a petition; drawn up and signed by about 240 
of these persons, was presented to the house of 
commonsi It stated that while the fundamental 
principles of protestantism consisted in the right of 
private judgment, and reference to the exclusive 
authority of scripture, they were required to ac* 
knowlege, that certain articles of faith and doctrine, 
drawn up by fallible men, were all exactly agreeable 
to holy scripture. Such subscription was repre- 
sented BB a great hindrance to the spreading, of true 
religion; since it discouraged free inquiries into the 
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real sense of .the sacred writings, divided com- chap: 
munionsy and caused animosity among protestants, *^™' 
even of the establishment itself; that it afforded 
occasion to unbelievers for charging them with 
prevarication, and with interested or political views 
in subscribing to articles which they could not 
believe, and about which hardly two were agreed in 
opinion : also that it afibrded a handle to papists for 
reproaching them with inconsistency regarding their 
separation from th^ Roman church. 

The students of civil law and physic complained 
of the universities, particularly of one, where they 
were obliged, at their first admission, and at an age 
totally unfit for disquisitions and decisions in affairs 
of such moment, to subscribe their unfeigned assent 
to a vast variety of theological propositions, in order 
to obtain academical degrees in their respective 
faculties ; and that their private opinions on such 
subjects could be of no consequence to the public, 
as the course of their studies and attention to their 
practice afforded no means or leisure for the exa- 
mination of them : they also lamented the misfor- 
tune of their sons, who at an immature age might 
be irrecoverably bound down to the opinions and 
tenets of ages more bigoted and far less informed 
than their own. 

. Sir William Meredith, who brought up' this pe* 
tition, said that he considered it as meriting the 
most serious attention ; since grievances which affect 
the conscience are of all others the most grievous : 
that it was inconsistent with the liberality of the 
present age to oblige men to subscribe to the truth 
of articles which they could not believe ; that such 
injunctions, tending to establish, under religious 
authority, habits of prevarication ^nd ifreligion; 
were productive of great licentiousness in the church, 
and operated to the destruction of christian charity* 
The renaovalof these unworthy shackles, he affirmed^ 
^ould give a strength to the established church 
which nothing could shake; nor could any danger 
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CHAP, arise from such a reformation while the hierarchy 
^^^' existed. 

The great champion of the high church party on 
this occasion was Sir Roger Newdigate, member 
for the university of Oxford, He considered the 
petition as praying to overturn the church of Eng- 
land, which he knew not where to find except in its 
thirty-nine articles and book of common prayer: 
he accused the clergymen, who had signed the 
petition, of possessing most accommodating con- 
sciences, and such as had subverted the church in 
the last century. The house, he declared, had no 
power to dispense with oaths, or to relieve those 
who had subscribed : that it could not receive the 
petition ; since to comply with it would be a breach 
of the articles of union between England and Scot- 
land ; and the king is bound by oath never to admit 
any alteration in the liturgy or the articles. 

Mr. Hans Stanley spoke at great length, with 
more moderation, but intirely against the petition, 
as containing a subject unfit for the future delibe- 
ration of the bouse. Though it was not wholly a 
new proposal to alter the religion of the country, 
yet this can only be authorised when a change takes 
place with the governing powers : there was a 
seeming contradiction in the inferior number coming 
to solicit a material alteration against the majority. 
He declared himself a warm friend to toleration ; 
but asked, where was the great hardship, when 
persons, who had sincere scruples, were obliged to 
seek other virtuous employments, if they could not 
accept of church preferment on its present terms ? 
He allowed that there might be many hard cases ; 
but where are the general laws that can guard 
against inconvenience to individuals ? He entreated 
the house to pause before it brought such a subject 
under discussion ; for though a free country may 
alter any law, yet there are some laws so funda- 
mental, that they cannot be altered without shaking 
the very basis of the state. 
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Mr. Wedderburne thought that subscription to chap. 
certain articles of belief was necessary to an esta- ^^^^* 
blishment; but he combated the objection which 
related to a violation of the union ; observing, that 
the legislature had already exerted a power of 
altering church governnient since the union, by the 
act against occasional conforixiity in England, and 
by that which destroyed elective patronage in Scot- 
land, and deprived the people at large of the right 
of choosing their pastors. * What, indeed,' said Mr, 
Burke on this point, * should we think of the wis- 
dom, to say nothing of the competence, of that 
legislature, which ordained to itself such a funda* 
mental law at its outset, as to disable itself from 
executing its own functions ; which should prevent 
it from making any farther laws, however wanted ; 
and that too, on the most interesting subject that 
belongs to human society ? Such an act would for 
ever put the church oat of its power j raise it far 
above the state; and erect it into that species of 
independency, which it is the great principle of our 
policy to prevent.' — * I will not enter,' he said, * into 
the abstract merits of our articles and liturgy : 
perhaps there are some things in them which one 
would wish had not been there ; and they are not 
without the marks and characters of human frailty : 
but it is not human frailty and imperfection, or even a 
considerable degree of them, that becomes a ground 
for alteration ; for by no alteration will you get rid 
of those errors, however you may vary them.' He 
also argued from the present times, and observed ; 
> — ' if you make this a season for religious alterations, 
depend on it, you will soon find it a season of re- 
ligious tumults and wars.' — ' But these gentlemen,' 
he continued, 'complain of hardship: the hardship 
amounts to this;— that the people of England are 
not taxed two shillings in the pound to pay them 
for teaching, as divine truths, their own particular 
fancies. The laws of toleration provide for every 
real grievance : Af they do not like the establish- 
ment, there are a hundred different modes of dissent 
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CHAP, in which they may teach. But how do you ease 
•xin. and relieve ? How do you know, that in making a 
■" door into the church for these gentlemen, you do not 
drive ten times their number gut of it? Alter your 
liturgy : will it please all, even of those who wish 
for an alteration, or those who wish for none at all ? 
And then these men, who now complain of being 
shut out, will themselves bar the door against 
thousands. Dissent, not satisfied with toler^ttion, 
is not conscience, but ambition. If you will, have 
religion publicly practised and taught, you must 
have a power to say what that religion shall be 
which you will protect and encourage, and to dis- 
tinguish it by such marks and characteristics as you 
in your wisdom shall think fit : your determination 
may be unwise, but it cannot be unjust or op- 
pressive; contrary to the liberty of any man, or 
exceeding your province : it is therefore as a grie- 
vance fairly none at all ; nothing but what is es- 
sential, not only to the order, but to the liberty of 
the whole community. The petitioners themselves 
are so sensible of this, that they do admit of one 
subscription, that is to the scripture ; which militates 
with their whole principle against subscription, as a 
usurpation on the rights of Providence : and if that 
rule were once established, it must have some au- 
thority to enforce obedience, somebody to sit in 
judgment on conformity ; for a law without sanction 
is ridiculous.' He then went on to show, from the 
different opinions of churches on the canon of 
scripture itself, that men are as little likely to be of 
pne mind on this point as on any other. 

The house in general seemed to think that it 
concerned the public but little, whether practitioners 
in law and physic were bound by subscription to the 
articles ; and a wish on all sides was expressed, that 
the universities would grant relief to them in that 
respect, as well as to all young students at the time 
of admission or matriculation. 

Towards the close of the debate, lord North said, 
he hoped to have seen nothing in the petition to 
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prevent him from recommending that it sfabuld be chap. 
laid on this table, meaning however to oppose every *^^^^- 
attempt to go farther : but he thought it repugnant 
to the act of union ; and if such indulgences should 
be granted, there would after that time be nothing 
which could exclude a man from the church of 
England, but popery: any innovation in the forms 
prescribed would occasion such contentions in the 
nation, that not poppy nor mandragora could ever 
restore it to its former state of repose. 

Mr. Dunning replied to this, that he never knew 
till now, that it was a principle of sound policy to 
jiarrow the means of access to emoluments; and he 
had always thought that every good subject ought 
to be considered as entitled to a proportional chance 
of obtaining posts of profit and honor. In the course 
of the debate he had observed that the same pre- 
mises had led different members to very opposite 
conclusions : one declared that our reformation from 
popery was effected by the spirit which this petition 
was designed to promote ; and another asserted that 
the granting of this petition would have a direct 
tendency to bring us back to popery. He could not 
foresee that the quiet of the nation would be en^ 
dangered by it; but if the repose which the nation 
now enjoyed partook at all of that torpid state of 
insensibility which his lordship's mandragora . had 
diffused through the house, he should wish to see it 
broken as soon as possible ; for it was an alarming 
symptom, which, instead of betokening health, was 
the forerunner of destruction. 

The debate did not close till after midnight, when 
the petition was rejected by 217 votes against 7 1 . 
Many thought that the framers of it, by asking too 
much, lost every thing ; for if they had petitioned 
only for exemption from subscription to certain of 
the articles, there existed a disposition in the house 
to have yielded so far. In this very year, the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, greatly to its honor, released 
all candidates for the degree of bachelor of arts from 
subscription to ]the thirty-nine articles ; the foUowr 
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CHAP, ing declaration being introduced in its place : — ' I, A. 

'__ B., do declare that I am, bona Jide^ a member of the 

1772. church of England, as by law established.' On this 
interesting subject one or two passing obsenrations 
may be allowed. It would seem, that the clergy of 
our establishment are precluded by the very act of 
subscription from bringing forward any plan of 
altering the articles and liturgy of their church : yet 
it is well known that there are many among them 
anxious to see such alterations made, as might relieve 
tender consciences, and be the means of drawing 
numerous recusants within the pale of its communion. 
Is it not then a duty incumbent on the legislature to 
take this subject seriously into consideration ? The 
country contains an abundance of pious and learned 
men, into whose hands a revisal of our forms might 
be committed, without the least danger to any point 
of vital importance : nor should it ever be forgotten, 
that a system of exclusion may be carried too far for 
the safety of that very establishment which it is 
intended to protect. 
Ecciesaf- Another debate, in whidi the clergy were con- 
ticain«//»m cemcd, occufrcd on a motion made for leave to bring 
temjnu j^ ^ j^jjj ^jjj^>jj might sccurc the possessions of the 

subject against dormant claims of the church. As 
the nullum tempos of the crown had been conceded in 
favor of the people, it was argued, that no reason 
existed why some limitation in this respect should 
not be set to ecclesiastical power ; which in various 
instances had proved a severe grievance. The 
arguments on the other side went to show, that this 
power of reviving claims was necessary to protect 
the church from encroachments : in the case of the 
crown it was an instrument in the hands of the 
strong to oppress the weak ; in the case of the 
church it was a defence of the weak against the 
strong. The motion was accordingly rejected by 
14! to 117. 

Last year, the duke of Cumberland, second 
brother to the king, but immeasurably below him in 
moral character and intellect, had contracted a 
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marriage with Mrs. Hortori,^ which was extremely chap. 
disagreeable to their majesties: it had also been ^^^^• 
long believed that the duke of Glocester was pri- " 
vately married to the dowager countess of Walde- 
grave. Under these circumstances, a message from 
the king was sent on the twentieth of February to 
both houses, importing that his majesty thought it 
would be wise and expedient in parliament to render 
effectual by some ne^ provision, the right of the 
sovereign to approve all marriages in the royal 
family : in consequence, a bill was brought into the 
house of lords, for rendering the descendants of 
George II., excepting only the issue of princesses 
affianced into foreign families, incapable of contract- 
ing marriage without the consent of the king or his 
successoi-s, signified under the great seal, and de- 
clared in council : there was however one clause 
inserted which deviated from the tenor of the royal 
message ; it being provided, that such persons, being- 
past the age of twenty-five, and giving twelve 
months' notice to tlie privy council, might marry 
witlK)ut the king's consent, unless both houses of 
parliament should within that time declare their 
disapprobation. The bill was strongly opposed 
both in the upper and lower house on the grounds 
of law, policy, and morality : in the latter it was 
carried only by a majority of forty; and in the 
former nineteen peers entered a long protest, decla- 
ring that the act, if it passed into a law, would be 
void.^° It was said, while this bill was depending 
in parliament, that its title should be, 'an act for 
encouraging fornication and adultery in the descend- 
ants of George 11/ It was not very pleasing to 
tiie liation, and excited some prejudice against the 
queen ; whose German pride, it was thought, took 
fire at the eJevation of lady Waldegrave and Mrs. 

' A daughter of lord Iniliamt and sister to colonel Lnttrell. 

'^ '^ I tfakik/ says 'Mr. -NichoUs, ' they were right in this opinion : Sir Edward 
Coke, Sir Matthew Hale, and Sir John Holt, have aU laid down this doctrine in 
the most explicit terms ; that an act of parliament, repugnant to the law of God, 
is ▼md,^-*4iecoUectioBS, vol. i. page 33. 
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CHAP. Horton to the rank of her sisters-in-law. Before 
^^^^' the act passed, the duke of Glocester thought proper 
1772. ^^ avow his marriage. 

During the debates on the anti-subscription peti- 
tion, some even of its opposers had expressed an 
opinion, that although it might be just and reason- 
able to require subscription from persons wishing to 
enter into the established church, yet it was hard to 
demand it from dissenting ^ministers and school- 
masters. By the act of toleration, they were re- 
quired to subscribe those articles only which relate 
to doctrine ; and when that act was passed, dissent- 
ers in general agreed with churchmen so far in 
point of doctrine, that this obligation was not felt 
as a grievance : but the spirit of inquiry, un- 
shackled as it was among them, had effected such 
changes of opinion, that only a small proportion of 
their ministers had complied with the requisition ; 
the greater number therefore were liable to the pe- 
nalties of the law, though from the tolerant spirit of 
the age these had not been enforced. 

Sir Henry Houghton now made a motion to re- 
lieve dissenters from subscription, and from the ope- 
ration of the penal laws; but he was strongly op- 
posed by the high church party, who declared that 
such an exemption would open a road to heresy and 
infidelity, encourage schism, and ultimately destroy 
the church of England. The supporters of the bill 
contended, that subscriptions operate against the 
moral and conscientious, whilst they are disregarded 
by the profligate and wicked : that with respect to 
that change of opinions which was charged against 
dissenters, the progress of knowlege and civilisation 
must occasion a diversity of sentiment ; but though 
some few might hold principles inimical to christi- 
.anity, yet such an allegation against the whole body 
was totally false ; that ever since the revolution, they 
had been stanch friends of civil and religious li- 
berty, supporters of our constitution under the pre- 
sent royal family, and zealous defenders of the 
christian faith against its. most virulent opponents. 
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Such men, it was said^ deserved to enjoy something chap. 
more than mere impunity, and that too by corini> ^"^' 
vance. * Liberty,' said Mr. Burke, * under a con- 
mvanee! connivance is a relaxation from slavery, not 
a definition of liberty.' — ' If,' said he, * I were to 
describe slavery, I would say with those who hate 
it, that it is living under will, not under law/ — * The 
eause of the church of England,' said the honorable 
member, ' is included in that of religion, not that of 
religion in the church of England ;' and he strongly 
recommended a union of protestants, in order that 
they might oppose with greater effect the assaults of 
infidelity. Such considerations induced a large ma- 
jority in the house of commons to vote for the bill ; 
but in the peers it was so strongly opposed by the 
bench of bishops and the ministry, who thought it 
injurious to the established church, that it was re- 
jected by the large majority of 102 to 29. 

Two other circumstances in this session, which 
was so remarkably occupied with ecclesiastical 
affairs, deserve notice. Dr. Nowell, principal of St. 
Mary's hall, Oxford, having preached a sermon be- 
fore the house of commons on the thirtieth of 
January, containing sentiments repugnant to liberty 
and to the constitution as established at the revolu- 
tion, received the thanks of the house as a matter of 
course : but when the sermon was printed, its true 
character appeared, and a motion was made to ex- 
punge the former resolution, which was carried with- 
out a division. Mr. Thomas Townshend even pro- 
posed that the sermon should be burned by the com- 
mon hangman ; and this also might have been 
carried, if the house had not recollected that some- 
thing was due to its own dignity. Soon afterwards, 
Mr. Montague made a motion to repeal the act en- 
joining an observance of that anniversary; and at- 
tacked the appointed form of prayer as blasphemous, 
inasmuch as it contained a parallel between Charles 
I. and our blessed Savior : it was defended by that 
highest of high church tories. Sir Roger Newdigate ; 
and the motion was defeated by a majority of 125 to 97i 
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CHAP. In this session the affairs of the East India com- 
^^^^' pany also were brought very prominently before par- 
"TIZ iiament. The increase of its power, after the me- 
East India morablc success of lord Clive in the preceding reign, 
affairs, jj^^ bccn foUowed by such gross mismanagement 
and abuses, that Mr. Sullivan, deputy-chairman of 
the company, was obliged to make a motion on the 
thirtieth of March for leave to bring in a bill for the 
better regulation of its officers and concerns in India : 
the object was to establish new and important regu- 
lations ; restraining the governor and council of 
Bengal from all concerns in trade ; changing the 
courts of judicature there; and giving the directors 
greater control over their servants. This motion 
drew from lord Clive a long and labored defence of 
his conduct during his last expedition to India, un- 
dertaken solely witlra desire of benefiting the com- 
pany, under whose auspices he had acquired his 
fortune and his fame ; and which, instead of in- 
creasing, had diminished bis wealth. He entered at 
large into the regulations he had made, especially 
those relating to salt ; acknowleged the share he had 
received in the monopoly, which yielded £32,000 ; 
but this sum he had distributed to others : he also 
spoke of the new gold currency established at Ben- 
gal under his auspices ; which had been represented 
as a measure calculated to enrich those concerned in 
it, to the great detriment of the province and the 
company : he exculpated himself, by saying that he 
knew nothing of the mixture of metals ; and solemn- 
ly denied that he had gained a shilling by the coin- 
age. He charged the directors, with having, through 
ignorance or obstinacy, deranged and frustrated the 
best-concerted plans for regulating the country ; and 
attributed the embarrassment of their affairs to four 
causes : negligence in administration, misconduct in 
th-e directors, outrageous proceedings of general 
courts, and disobedience shown by the company's 
X servants in the east. His lordship stated that the 
clear net revenue of Bengal for 1771 was no more 
than £171,000, while the claim of government was 
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£400,000 ; the expenses of its military establish- chap. 
meat, since his presidency, had increased to the ^^^^' 
enormous sum of £1,800,000 per annum. *The" 
company's servants,' said he, * having found out the 
way of making fortunes by exorbitant charges in 
contracts, the revenue falls short, though the sum 
levied on the province is little less than £4,000,000 
annually* The temptations to amass wealth by in* 
direct means are too great for flesh and blood to 
withstand.' He concluded by observing that Ben- 
gal was the brightest jewel in the British crown. 

Governor Johnstone, in reply, strongly arraigned 
lord Olive's conduct and defence. He stated that 
the.average duty collected on salt in Bengal amount- 
ed to £40,000 per annum ; but the whole had been 
farmed for £32^000 : he also insinuated that the 
company had lost £300,000 by frauds in the coinage : 
he did not mean to impeach his lordship's veracity, 
but he always understood that the president had a 
per centage on all money coined : no doubt, as his 
lordship affirmed it, he made no profit on this great 
occasion, but left that also to his friends: yet he 
could hardly admits after such instances of his abi- 
lities, that he was so ignorant regarding the mixture 
of metals as he would have it believed. *Do not all 
men know,' said he, ' that the purity of coin is a 
principal consideration in government, and that it is 
of dangerous consequence to tamper with it by* 
fraudulent mixtures ?' He asked also, whether his^ 
lordship could deny that the money was deteriorated 
by an alloy of thirty per cent. ? He objected how- 
ever to the bill ; since the British legislature ought 
not to move in the affairs of India, unless it acted 
with dignity and eflfect. 

The bill was read a second time, and then laid 
by : ministers had no serious thoughts of enter- 
ing deeply into these matters at present ; and sub- 
sequent movements during the remainder of the 
session weire only intended to keep attention awake, 
until some opening could be found for that great 
alteration which was afterwards made in the com- 
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CHAP, pany's establishment. So much light however Jiad- 
^^^^- been thrown on its concerns, that many were led to 
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infer, how very unequal a company of merchants 
were to the sole superintendence of such opulent 
and vast dominions, involving the lives and fortunes 
of so many millions of people. At length, a select 
committee of thirty-one members was chosen by- 
ballot to inquire into the state of their affairs : but 
the objects of investigation were so various and 
extensive, that, before the rising of parliament, 
they applied for permission to sit during the 
recess. 

It ought not to be omitted, that in this session 
the ancient and barbarous custom of peine forte ef 
dure, by which felons refusing to plead were stretched 
on their backs and pressed to death with heavy^ 
weights, was abolished by an act which declared 
that all who are so contumacious are to be adjudged 
guilty of the crimes laid to their charge. On the^ 
ninth of June parliament rose. The supplies voted 
for 1772 were £7,860,250, and the national debt 
amounted to £127,500,000. 
Fate of the This year was pregnant with important events* 
Denmark. <^n the Continent of Europe. We have seen that the 
king's youngest sister, Caroline Matilda, was mar- 
ried in her sixteenth year to Christian VII., king 
of Denmark, a prince of weak intellect, irritable and 
capricious, open to flattery, and easily deceived by 
artful persuasions. Soon after his marriage, being 
actuated by a restless desire of change, he left his 
throne and his young bride to travel in foreign 
countries. After visiting England, France, and 
Germany, he returned in the following year to his 
own dominions, where he soon showed that he had 
gained no valuable accession of knowlege by his 
experience of the world. A physician named 
Struensee, who attended him in his travels, had 
acquired so absolute an ascendency over his mind, 
as to obtain the supreme direction of affairs, with a 
title of nobility: but the rash presumption of this 
man urged him to attempt many innovations in the- 
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state, which rendered him very unpopular. The chap. 
high favor in which he stood with the queen, and ^''• 
which he probably owed to his many accomplish- ~^^ 
ments and engaging manners, forming a strong con<> 
trast with those of her unworthy husband, gave rise 
to imputations unfavorable to her character : she 
was accused of having been seen alone with him, 
and of treating him with indecorous freedom:* 
nothing however was proved beyond these symptoms 
of levity, which by her friends were considered only 
as the innocent sallies of a lively young woman. 

At length a strong party at court was formed 
against the favorite, under the guidance of the 
queen dowager, prince Frederic her son, and count 
Rantzau : Caroline Matilda was also an object of 
the malice of this faction, from her supposed influ- 
ence over her husband, and her encouragement of 
the ambitious adventurer who had presumed to 
domineer over the old nobility. On the night of 
the sixteenth of January, after a grand masked ball, 
the projected conspiracy was put into execution : 
Struensee and his friend Brandt were suddenly 
seized, cast into prison, and, after undergoing the 
greatest indignities, suffered a cruel death on the 
scaffold. The unfortunate queen, having performed 
the dearest of maternal duties to her infant, had 
scarcely retired to rest, when she was awakened by 
an attendant with an order from the king to remove 
for a time to a royal palace in the country : compre- 
hending at once its nature, she would have rushed 
to her husband's apartment, but was intercepted by 
the conspirators ; and being intirely in the power of 
these insolent foes, she was driven off with great 
rapidity to the castle of Cronensburg, and there 
kept in strict confinement. 

For some time her life was in imminent danger ; as 
a project was on foot to try her on a capital charge 
of adultery, for the purpose of rendering her off*- 
spring illegitimate, in order that prince Frederic 
might become presumptive heir to the throne : but 
the powerful and spirited interposition of the British 
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CHAP, moniarch frustrated this scheme, and procured thie 
^^^^- unfortunate queen's freedom after a detention of 
about four months. The British minister brought 
an order for her release ; but her joy was turned 
into mourning, when informed that she must quit 
her infant daughter, born only a few months before 
her imprisonment, the sole companion and solace of 
her misery, and to whom she felt a more than pa- 
rental fondness. In an agony of despair she was 
conveyed to the vessel, on the deck of which she sat 
with her eyes fixed on the walls that contained this 
dear object of her affection, till darkness shrouded 
them from her view. She retired to the city of Zell 
in the electorate of Hanover ; and there a premature 
death ended her misfortunes at the age of twenty- 
four. 
Seprin^ss DuHng the confinement of her unfortunate daugh- 
dowager of fcer at Cronensburg, the princess dowager of Wales 
^***** expired on the ninth of February. Of late years 
popular clamor had run very high against her; but 
the accusations of her enemies were never satisfac- 
torily substantiated. She was regarded by her son 
with deep filial affection, and seems to have been 
possessed of many good qualities : it tells greatly to 
her credit, that out of her own private income she 
gradually paid off the heavy sums in which her hus- 
band was indebted at the time of his decease. 

In this year a bloodless revolution was effected at 
Stockholm by Gustavus III. : the states of the 
kingdom underwent no change ; the council only 
was overturned ; and the violent factions of the aris- 
tocracy, led on by family interests and foreign in- 
fluence, were repressed. Sweden was more fortu- 
nate than Poland, in possessing a class of free citi- 
zens and a bold peasantry, which was now its 
salvation : the latter country, in its wretched serfs, 
had not even the elements of a civil constitution ; 
while its elective monarchy was like a volcano, 
whose eruptions, at every change of government, 
threatened destruction to every thing within its 
range. This restoration of the regal power in Swe- 
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den was viewed with different feelings by different chap. 

states : England beheld it with dissatisfaction^ xiii. 
because it was effected with the concurrence and 



almost by the contrivance of France : Russia felt it 
more deeply, because she had now less chance of 
effecting designs in that realm like those which she 
had undertaken against Poland : she was however 
checked in any operations that she might have me- 
ditated^ by fear both of Austria and Prussia; and 
she consoled herself, not only by the project in which 
she was already occupied ; but by looking forward 
to a period, when the dismemberment of Turkey 
would throw the eastern capital of the Caesars, with 
the finest ports of the Mediterranean, into her bands* 

Poland at this time presented a melancholy Partition of 
aspect : devastated by foreign armies, torn by civil ^°^"***- 
wars, harassed by religious discord, wasted by 
famine and the plague, she saw the spoilers approach 
without the power of resistance ; nor had she a single 
friend to whom she could look for aid. Turkey lay 
almost prostrate at the feet of Russia; Sweden and 
Denmark were engaged in revolutions of their own ; 
Choiseul no longer directed the helm in France, 
where Louis XV. was slumbering in the arms of du 
Barry, and d'Aiguillon engaged in imprisoning the 
adherents of the parliament ; whilst England was 
embarrassed by domestic commotions and the violent 
remonstrances of her rebellious colonies. 

Roused by the impending danger, the king and na- 
tion published refutations to the pretended claims of 
the three powers, issued counter-declarations or me- 
morials, and appealed to all the states that had ever 
guaranteed the integrity of Poland : but no appeal 
to humanity or justice made any impression on the 
assailants, who hastened to complete their work of 
plunder, lest the rising spirit of Europe might pos- 
sibly interfere with their projects. 

The diet assembled on the nineteenth of April, 
and for a long time opposed the dismemberment of 
their unfortunate country ; in which they were en-» 
coyuraged by the king : the ambassadors of the three 
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CHAP, courts then had recourse to terror on the one hand and 
^^^^' to bribery on the other ; menacing the unhappy mon- 
1772. ^^^^ ^'^'^ deposition, his family with ruin, and the 
capital with pillage ; while they lavished presents 
and promises on the members of the diet, and em- 
ployed every engine of corruption to obtain their 
ends. Even when the Poles gave way, Stanislaus 
long continued firm, threatening to abdicate his 
throne rather than dishonor his character ; but he had 
not energy to endure the extremity of his fortune, or 
spirit to disdain a crown held only by sufferance 
from his oppressors ; so yielding to the menaces of 
the Russian ambassador, he signed the fatal instru- 
ment which severed its fairest provinces from his 
kingdom. The partitioning powers dare not trust to 
the forbearance of an injured people; but procured 
an act to dissolve the diet, and to appoint commis- 
sioners for adjusting their respective claims,, and 
settling a new constitution for the country. 

The delegates entered on their humiliating office, 
and before the month of September divided the.; 
plunder as follows : to Russia was assigned Polish 
Livonia, parts of Witepsk, Polotsk, and Minsk, with 
the whole palatinate of Micislaw, containing a popula- 
tion of 1,500,000 souls — to Frederic the district called 
Royal or Western Prussia, with a population of 
860,000— to Austria, as an equivalent for obsolete 
claims on behalf of the crowns of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia, a large and fertile territory in southern Poland 
containing 2,500,000 souls, with the. valuable salt- 
works of Vielitzka, the annual revenue of which was. 
£90,000 : this district was annexed to the Austrian 
dominions, under the ancient title of the kingdoms of 
Gallicia and Lodomeria. But the treaty of partition 
was scarcely signed, when the courts of Berlin and 
Vienna began to lust after new encroachments : 
Frederic extended the limits of his acquisitions in 
the neighborhood of Thorn, and to the east of the 
Devenza; while Austria seized on Casimir, part of 
the palatinate of Lublin, and lands lying on the right 
bank of the Bog. Each connived at the other's ra- 
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pacity, and from the position of affairs they seemed chap. 
likely to succeed in their encroachments.^^ ^^^^' 

But the plunderers did less injury to Poland by ^^^g 
the dismemberment of its provinces than by the new 
constitution imposed on the state, which excluded 
all reform, perpetuating the elective monarchy, with 
the liberum veto, the exorbitant privileges of the 
nobles, and every other inherent defect ; while it 
contracted the regal power, by appointing a co- 
operative council, and taking from the sovereign 
more than half his patronage. The delegates^ 
though chosen by foreign powers and awed by 
foreign bayonets, long resisted these new regulations ; 
but after about two years, their consent being ex- 
torted, the commission was dissolved ; and a gene- 
ral diet assembled, which formally confirmed their 
acts. Thus all things were put into a proper train 
for future spoliation : nor did a very long time elapse 
before another opportunity occurred of abrogating the 
law of nations, and dissolving those ties which con- 
nect governing powers among themselves. 

* What,' says professor Heeren, ' were the conse- 
quences to Poland, in comparison with those which 
threatened the political system of Europe? The 
potentates themselves had begun its subversion ! 
■Politicians flattered themselves indeed, and so did 
Frederic, that the balance of power would be upheld 
in the north by the nearly equal division : so fear? 
fully had the error taken root, that this balance is to 
be nought in the material power of the state, and not 
in preserving the maxims of international law. What 
dismemberment could be illegal, if this should be re* 
garded as lawful ? and what state could be more in^ 
terested in maintaining the law of nations than 
Prussia ; a state, which was established by con- 
quests piecemeal, and brought together by compacts 
and treaties of peace ? '^* Catharine however saw in 
the constitution of Poland a ready way of establish- 
ing her future preponderance in the system, and of 

" Coxe's Austria, vol. iii. pp. 508, 509. »'^ vol, ii. p. 147. 
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CHAP, advancing her enormous power still farther towards 
^^"- the heart of Europe. 

j^^2 The dispute concerning the Middlesex election 

investi^- was this year revived in a new mode of investi* 
Mid^esex gation : Mr. alderman Townshend brought an action 
election, against the collector of the land-tax, for distraining- 
a large quantity of hay, in default of payment, 
which was refused on the plea of Middlesex not 
being represented in parliament. Mr. sergeant 
Glynn, who was retained for the plaintiff, took this 
opportunity of recapitulating the whole case ; and 
observed to the jury, that if they coincided in 
opinion with him regarding the non-representation 
of the county, they would find for the plaintiff ; but 
if they thought the present house of commons had 
authority to impose such a tax, then the defendant 
was justified, Mr. Wallace, on the other side, 
contented himself with producing the act of par- 
liament under which the collector had acted. Lord 
Mansfield then told the jury that the sole question 
was, whether there was at the present time any- 
legislative power in the country or not : if they 
acknowledged that there was, they must find for 
the defendant ; for Mr. sergeant Glynn's evidence 
was, in his opinion, quite inadmissible. The jury- 
immediately found for the defendant; and Mr. Towns- 
hend declared in court that there the affair should 
end. 

On the fourteenth of August, lord Hillsborough 
resigned his post of secretary for the colonies and 
first lord of trade, being succeeded in both by the 
earl of Dartmouth: as this nobleman had voted 
against the stamp act, and always opposed the tax- 
ation of America, it was concluded that different 
measures would be taken with regard to the colonies. 
The earl of Harcourt succeeded lord Townshend in 
Ireland, the latter being appointed master-general 
of the ordnance : on the death of the earl of Albe- 
marle, general Conway obtained the government of 
Jersey, whom Sir Jeffery Amherst succeeded as 
lieutenant-general of the ordnance : lord Stormont 
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was sent ambassador to Paris ; Mr. Jenkinson was chap. 
made vice-treasurer of Ireland ; and Charles Fox a ^^"* 
lord of the treasury. ^^^^ 

England had now enjoyed nhie years of peace ; state of the 
but though the active spirit of the nation was en* ^°^^- 
gaged in great public undertakings for the facility 
of internal trade, foreign commerce still languished t 
that with America could scarcely thrive in the 
present temper of the two countries : the profits of 
the Levant trade began to fail, owing to the superior 
advantages possessed by the south of France, which 
enabled that country to undersell us : our beneficial 
commerce with Portugal also was on the decline ; 
and the only compensation for these losses was the 
increased trade with Russia in consequence of her 
advancing civilisation : still the balance was against 
us in many parts of Europe ; and though our gold 
coin was reduced to a shameful state of deficiency, 
yet large quantities were secretly transported by 
the Jews,^^ Vast fortunes at this time were ac* 
quired in the east ; and those who returned with 
them to their native land became anxious to invest 
their capital in land, the value of which rose to an 
unexampled height : the banks became full of cash, 
so that government was contemplating a reduction 
of legal interest from five to four per cent. ; for not- 
withstanding these appearances of wealth, the public 
funds were lower than they had been since the con- 
clusion of the war. 

This state of things was very favorable to com- 
mercial enterprise, since money was easily procured 
on personal security: but many resorted to per- 
nicious methods of obtaining it^ by drawing and 
negotiating bills of exchange, and issuing notes of 
hand, without any valuable consideration given ; by 
which imaginary capitals were raised, and abuses 
became so excessive as to shake all confidence 
between man and man. People without any pro- 
perty, some even in a state of insolvency, kept up 

^' History of Lord North's AdmiBistration, p. 81. 
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CHAP, the appearance of opulence, and ran desperate risks 
^^^^' in order to snatch the gifts of fortune : dissipation 
and extravagance led to these practices, and followed 
them : men grew careless of their expenses, because 
they could so easily raise money to support tbeni ; 
and others were driven to such expedients, after 
they had squandered their property. Hence also 
speculations in the public funds were carried on to 
a mischievous extent, especially those in India stock, 
the great fluctuations of which afforded ample scope 
to the insatiate gamester. One adventurer, who 
had risen by these means, from a low estate, to be a 
rival of princes, contracted for the delivery of India 
stock, to an immense amount, at a given day, under 
a full assurance of its fall : but he was deceived ; 
the stock rose to a great height ; and the unlucky 
speculator, with his partners, was involved in ruin : 
this failure affected others ; many considerable 
merchants and bankers were reduced to indigence ; 
and wealthy families were brought to the lowest 
pitch of distress. In this general state of alarm and 
distrust, the Bank of England refused to discount 
bills; and men of great property, who had enn- 
barked in large concerns, felt all the embarrassments 
of poverty ; being scarcely able to raise money on 
any kind of security. The landholder alone was 
safe, though even he was obliged to contract his 
expenses : but the shock, disastrous as it was, 
proved useful in its consequences, by inculcating 
prudence and caution, and placing commercial 
transactions on a more sure and solid basis. 
Embamuss- In the midst of these commercial distresses par- 
Si*°EMt '*^"^^^* was convened early in the winter, in con- 
india com- sequence of the unpleasant state of the East India 
P»"y- company, who had accepted bills to the amount of 
four times the sum for which the council was al- 
lowed to draw ; and owing to a failure in returns, 
were indebted to the Bank for money borrowed, to 
the revenue of the customs for duties, and to go- 
vernment for their quarterly payment. 

The chairman of the secret committee reported to 
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the bottse, on the seventh of December^ that the chaIp. 
company, notwithstanding their want of money, ^^'^' 
were preparing to increase this pecuniary distress j^^g. 
by sending out supervisors to Bengal, at the expense 
of £120,000 per annum ; and he recommended that 
a bill should be brought in, to restrain them for a 
limited time. As it was seen that such a bill would 
be only a preparatory measure for the interference 
of government in the administration of India, the 
discussion called forth great powers of eloquence 
and argument. The attorney and solicitor-general 
contended that the company's charter did not em- 
power them to appoint supervisors : it was stated 
that the corrupt practices of their servants were too 
enormous for a court of directors to correct ; and 
that the authority of government was necessary to 
restore their rights to the inhabitants of Hindostan, 
and to place the finances of the country on a proper 
footing. This subject led to an inquiry, whether a 
mercantile company, acting under a charter, has a 
right to conquer, hold, and legislate for territories, 
independently of the state. 

During the progress of the bill, a petition was 
presented from the company, representing it as sub- 
versive of those rights and privileges which they 
held under their charter, purchased by their pre- 
decessors for a valuable consideration, and confirmed 
by acts of parliament, which they were not con- 
scious of having violated. In this memorial they 
complained of an erroneous calculation of expenses 
made by the committee, and stated that those of 
the commission would be defrayed by savings 
meditated, to the great benefit of the creditors : 
they suggested the injurious consequences which 
might arise, from their being prohibited to arrange 
their affairs, in the want of means to fulfil their 
engagements to the public ; claiming with all hu- 
mility the benefit of the law, and appealing to the 
faith of the nation for their chartered rights ; they 
also prayed to be heard by themselves or counsel 
against the bill 
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CHAP. Counsel having been admitted^ it appeared ih 
^"^' evidence that government had received little less 
1772. ^^^^ £2,000,000 annually from the company, which 
at the same time had lost £1,000,000 by the in- 
demnity agreement on tea, of which £700,000 went 
to government, and the remainder to the purchasers. 
It was shown that the profits of their trade for the 
last five years would have afibrded a dividend of 
twelve and a half per cent, to the proprietors ; 
whereas they had scarcely divided more than six 
per cent., while government had been benefited to 
such an immense amount. The great abuses, and 
gradation of extravagance in the civil and military 
departments, were duly set forth, and stated to be 
proper objects of regulation, whereby savings, 
vastly superior to the expenses of supervisors, might 
be effected ; other abuses also in the erection of 
barracks and forts, as well as in the levying of 
certain taxes, were shown to be capable of cor- 
rection. Until the select committee of lord Clive 
Vvas appointed, the civil and military expenses at 
Bengal had never exceeded £700,000 : next year 
they came up to £900,000 : and so on, till in 1771 
they reached £1,800,000 : this showed that a com- 
mission of able and upright men might effect savings 
of vast importance. It was finally contended, that 
the company had a right of managing their own 
concerns by charter, and in return for signal services 
rendered to the nation. 

The evidence, thus given at the bar, served to 
establish the great delinquency of the company's 
servants, but not the competency of the company 
itself to redress abuses : the mention of the select 
committee was peculiarly unfortunate ; for although 
formed for the very purpose of redressing them, it 
had given rise to the enormities complained of. The 
question was, whether the present exigences and 
imbecillity of the company warranted the inter- 
position of parliament : on the side of ministers, the 
bill was acknowleged to be a stretch of authority, 
justifiable only by cogent necessity ; which necessity 
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* 

clearly existed, so as to take precedence of all other chap. 
law. Lord John Cavendish thought differently: he ^^"• 
said, * when extraordinary remedies become the or- 
dinary engines of government, they are signs of a 
weak ministry: men ofabilities foresee great evils; and 
if such arise, they know how to remove them, with- 
out offering violence to the general system, and to 
those sacred institutions, which are to human so* 
ciety, what gravitation is to the universe/ 

Mr. Burke's speech on this occasion attracted 
great attention. He observed, that in 1767 parliament 
took the state of the company's trade and- revenue 
into consideration, for the maintenance of public 
faith and public credit ; for the increase of its com* 
merce and resources; and for the security of its 
stock -holders, * One and forty hours,' said he, * did 
the house sit on this business ; and what was the re* 
suit? what did this mountain in labor bring forth? 
Ko mouse truly, but a fair round sum of £400,000 a 
year to government.' Thus did parliament support 
public faith and the company's interests, by ex* 
tracting from its necessities a reasonable sum to pay 
off the arrears of the civil list; arrears so honorably 
and usefully contracted ! The eyes of parliament 
were dazzled by its lucrative bargain : the company, 
without the aid of precedent or light of experience, 
without chart or compass, was allowed to steer at 
random through this perilous ocean : the wonder 
would have been, if they had not been lost. * The 
distress of the company,' said the honorable gentle-^ 
man, ' arises from the improvidence of administra-» 
tion, and the short-sightedness of parliament, in not 
forming for it a system of government suitable to its 
form and constitution* Or am I mistaken ? Were 
the affairs of the company designedly left in con*' 
fusion ? Were the directors left without any effectual 
control over delinquent servants? Was the col- 
lection of the revenues left without any check ? Was 
the. tyranny of a double government, like our double 
cabinet, tolerated with a view of seeing the concerns 
of the company become an absolute chaos of disorder^ 
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€HAP. and of giving to government a handle for seizing the 
xin. territorial revenue ? I know that this was the original 
scheme of administration, and I violently suspect 
that it never has been relinquished. If the ministry- 
have no sinister view, if they do not mean by this 
UDconstitutional step to extend the influence of the 
crown, they will now speak out, and explicitly de- 
clare their intentions: their silence may be justly 
construed into a confession of such a design ; and 
they will thenceforth be considered as the deter- 
mined enemies of the liberty of their country. God 
knows, that the places and pensions, and expect- 
ances furnished by the British establishment, are too 
powerful for the small remains of patriotism and 
public spirit that remain in our island : what then 
will become of us, if Bengal, if the Ganges, pour in 
a new tide of corruption ? Should the evil genius of 
British liberty so ordain it, I fear this house will be 
so far from removing the corruption of the east, that 
it will be corrupted by it : I dread more from the 
infection of that place, than I hope from the virtue 
of this house. Was it not the sudden plunder of the 
east that gave the final blow to the freedom of Rome? 
What reason have we to expect a better fate ? I 
conjure you, by every thing which man ought to 
hold sacred ; I conjure you, by the spirits of your 
forefathers, who so nobly fought and bled in the 
cause for which I now plead ; I conjure you, by 
what includes every thing, by your country, not to 
yield to the temptations which the East in the hands 
of the crown holds out ; not to sink into the gulf of 
corruption, and to drag after you your posterity, 
your country. I obtest heaven and earth, that in all 
places and at all times, I have hitherto shoved by 
the gilded hand of corruption, and endeavored to 
stem the torrent which threatens to overwhelm this 
land. On the whole, the bill is dangerous in itself, 
as being the first step towards the total invasion of 
the company's territories in Bengal; and, should we 
admit the motives which lead to itto be good, yet such 
a step is dangerous as a precedent, I do not, however, 
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deny that the house has power to pass it, but you cha]?. 
have not the right ; there is a perpetual confusion ^^^' 
in gentlemen's ideas from inattention to this material ^^^ 
distinction ; from which, properly considered, it will 
appear, that this bill is contrary to the eternal laws 
of right and wrong ; laws that ought to bind all men, 
and, above all men, legislative assemblies.' On a 
division, the bill passed by a majority of 153 to 28. 
In the house of lords it met with only a faint oppo- 
sition, but produced a protest, declaring that it was 
the duty of the company to appoint a commission for 
correcting abuses ; and that a neglect of applying 
legal powers to the ends for which they were given, 
would have beea a matter of delinquency: that 
government, it was said, must be full of deceit and 
violence, where men are to be punished if they de- 
cline, or restrained if they attempt to exercise their 
lawful powers. When this question was settled, the 
two houses adjourned for the Christmas recess. 
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GEORGE III. (continued.)— 1773. 

Afiftir of the Caribbs of St. Vincent's — Distarbances in other 
, eolonies — Augmentation of half-pay to captains of the navy 
— Attempts made to relieve dissenters from subscription — 
Affairs of the East India companv — Conduct of lord Clive 
arraigned and defended — His death — Operations of the city 
&ction — Statement of affiiirs under lord North's administra- 
tion — Birth of prince Au^stus Frederic, and of princess 
Sophia of Glocester — WiuLcs's impotent efforts to annoy 
the l^ing) &c. — Parliamentary reward given to Mr. Har- 
rison — Warlike preparations of France counteracted by 
English diplomacy — Affairs of Ireland under lord Harcourt 
— Affairs of North America — ^Opposition of principles — 
Disputes between governor Hutchinson and the assembly of 
Massachusets — ^A long delay of hostilities impracticable — 
Publication of governor Hutchinson's letters — Proceedings 
of the privy council on the subject — Franklin's examina- 
tion, &;c. — Petition of the colonists dismissed — Exasperation 
of the people at Boston on the arrival of tea-ships — Occur- 
rences which took place in consequence — Renewed alter- 
cations between the governor and assembly — ^The latter votes 
articles of impeachment against the chief justice — Rejected 
by the governor — Assembly dissolved — Domestic occur- 
rences — Military discipline — Voyage of captain Phipps — 
Meeting of parliament — Rev. John Home brought to the 
bar of the house of commons for a libel on the speaker, and 
discharged — Mr. Grenville's bill for trying controverted 
elections made permanent. 

Caribbs of ^^^ ^^ *^® carlicst questions which occupied the 
St. vin. attention of parliament, when re-assembled, had 
*®"*''* been brought before it in December, but deferred 
till after the recess : it related to the Caribbs, or ab- 
original inhabitants of St. Vincent's, ceded to Great 
Britain at the peace ; who had not been mentioned 
at the cession, but were in possession of the most 
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fertile parts of the island : these the British settlers chap. 
wished them to exchange for tracts which were said ^^^' 
to be more appropriate to their occupations of hunting 
and fishing; but the proposal was received with 
indignation by a brave people, animated by an 
ardent love of liberty, and passionately attached to 
their native plains : in reply, they declared that they 
had held their lands independent of the king of 
France, and would still hold them independent of 
the king of England. The planters, apprehensive of 
a contest with such inflexible neighbors, who could 
number a thousand fighting men in their tribe, sub- 
mitted a plan to government for transporting them to 
Africa, which was too hastily accepted: the ab- 
originals determined on resistance; and two regi- 
ments were despatched from North America, to join 
about an equal number in the island, for the purpose 
of reducing them to subjection : the rainy season, 
however, and sickness, added to the difficulties of 
the country, prevented our troops from making much 
progress, until the account of these hostilities came 
before parliament, and was made the subject of 
severe animadversion. Motions concerning the cause 
of the war and the state of our troops gave rise to 
many animated debates ; and though negatived by 
large majorities of a subservient house, excited public 
attention to a great degree : intelligence however at 
length arrived, that a peace had been concluded ; 
in which the Caribbs acknowleged themselves sub- 
ject to British laws in their intercourse with the 
whites, retaining their ancient customs in their inter- 
course with each other, and ceding certain districts 
to the new inhabitants. The native and negro popu- 
lation of provinces under other governments, about 
this time raised insurrections against the European 
settlers ; particularly that of Surinam, a colony be- 
longing to the Dutch ; which nation has ever been 
notorious for treating its slaves and dependents with' 
extreme rigor and injustice. The insurgents were 
so irritated by their wrpngs, so well provided with 
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CHAP, arms, and so expert in the use of them, that it became 
^^^' necessary to send ships and troops from Holland, and 
to proceed against them as regular enemies ; not so 
however in the cruel punishments and executions that 
followed. In Brazil and Chili similar disturbances 
had lately arisen, to which latter country an arma-- 
ment was sent from Spain. 

On the ninth of February a petition from the 
captains of the navy was presented by Lord Howe, 
praying for a small increase of their half-pay ; and 
though opposed by the minister, from a principle of 
economy, and the danger of opening a door to similar 
claims, a motion was carried in favor of that gallant 
class of men, whose allowance was increased by the 
addition of two shillings a day. 

A farther attempt was made to relieve dissenters 
from subscription; and a bill, differing in many 
respects from that of last year, being brought 
in, was supported by similar arguments and similar 
success in the commons; but it was rejected by 
the lords. On this occasion, the following obser- 
vations were said to have been addressed by lord 
Chatham to Dr. Drummond, archbishop of York, 
and one of the opponents of the measure, who had 
called the dissenting ministers ' men of close am- 
bition.' * Whoever brought such a charge against 
them,' said his lordship, ' defamed them.' After a 
pause, he added : — *The dissenting ministers are re- 
presented as men of close ambition : they are so, my 
lords : their ambition is to keep close to the college 
of fishermen, not of cardinals ; and to the doctrine of 
inspired apostles, not to the decrees of interested 
and aspiring bishops : they contend for a spiritual 
creed and spiritual worship ; while we have a Cal- 
vinistic creed, a popish liturgy, and an Arminian 
clergy.' ** A motion was made for a committee of 
the whole house of commons to take into consider- 
ation the subject of subscription to the thirty-nine 

»♦ Debrett'fl Parliamentary Register, vol. xxvii. p. 179. 
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articles, or any other tests required of persons in the chap. 
iiniversities : but this, after a considerable debate, ^^^' 
was rejected by 159 against 64. ^^^^ 

Durinsf the recess the East India directors adopted Debates on 

V 4- 1 A' 

a measure which prudence would have suggested ^^^^ 
earlier, in reducing their dividend to six per cent. : 
but this palliative was of no avail ; and they were 
obliged to pass a vote for applying to government 
for a loan of £1,600,000 for four years, at four per 
cent., with liberty to repay it by instalments of 
£300,000. 

The petition presented to parliament in pursuance 
of this resolution, proposed, that no dividend of more 
than six per cent, should be made until one half of 
the aforesaid loan was discharged ; that the surplus 
of the net profits arising in England above that 
dividend should go to pay the company's bond debt, 
till it was reduced to £1,500,000 ; when the surplus 
profits should be divided equally between the com* 
pany and the public : a request was also made, to be 
released from heavy penalties incurred by non-pay-^ 
ment of money due in consequence of the late acts 
for indemnities on tea, as also from the annual pay- 
ment of £400,000 for the remainder of the five years 
specified in their contract. After the petition had 
been read, lord North exculpated government from 
various insinuations regarding this annual payment; 
and then moved a series of resolutions tending to 
establish the grant of a loan as a matter of necessary 
policy, but by no means a claim of right or justice. 
His proposal was, that £1,400,000 being advanced 
to the company, their dividends should be restricted 
to six per cent, till the whole was repaid ; and after- 
wards to seven per cent, until their bond debt was 
reduced to £1,600,000; and this passed without a 
division. On a future day, he moved, that it would be 
beneficial to the public, as well as to the company, 
if their territorial acquisitions were left in their pos- 
session for a time not exceeding six years ; no parti- 
cipation of profits between the company and the 
public taking place before the repayment of the loan, 
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^^- such period, three-foortlis of the company s net pro- 
,„, fits at home, aboTe eight per cent, on its capital stock, 
be paid mto the exchequer; the remainmg fourth 
being set apart either for reducing the bond debt, or 
for any other exigences. In the course of these 
discussions, the minister contended, that the state 
had a right to territorial possessions acquired by any 
of its subjects through conquest : the opposition ar- 
gued, that such possessions, obtained by a company 
exercising the purchased rights of their charter, and 
without any interference of the state, could not be 
reclaimed by it, any more than advantages gained by 
any other species of compact for which the granter 
had received a compensation. The minister however 
chose to consider the company as a body which had 
been incorporated for a particular purpose ; but which 
was now placed in a situation totally different from 
the purport of its charters, protected by them still in 
commercial privileges, though not in territorial ac- 
quisitions : these therefore became a question of 
policy, to be settled on the general principles of wis- 
dom and prudence, not of law and judicial courts. 

Lord North afterwards moved, that the company 
should be allowed to export tea, free of duty, to the 
American colonies ; which was deemed a very bene- 
ficial regulation ; 17,000,000 pounds being then in 
store : finally, he proposed his grand plan for the 
regulation of their affairs, as well in India as in 
Europe : by these, six directors were to be elected 
annually; none holding their seats longer than four 
years : the stock for the qualification of an elector to 
be raised from £500 to £1000, and possessed twelve 
months previous to an election : in lieu of the mayor's 
court at Calcutta, restricted henceforth to small mer- 
cantile causes, a new tribunal to be established, con- 
sisting of a chief justice and three puisne judges, 
appointed by the crown ; a superiority also to be given 
to Bengal over all the other presidencies. 

These resolutions occasioned warm debates and 
vehement opposition, but were all eventually carried; 
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and a bill framed on them passed through both houses chap. 
with large majorities: the first appointment made ^^^' 
was that of Warren Hastings, chief governor, with ^^^3^ 
general Clavering, the honorable George Monson, 
Messrs. Richard Barwell and Philip Francis, coun- 
sellors for the presidency of Bengal. From this time 
the affairs of India have been regarded as in the 
hands of government. 

While such measures were under discussion, many 
reflections were cast on the character and conduct of 
lord Clive, which his lordship answered in a long and 
eloquent harangue. Confining himself to the trans- 
actions of his last government, he showed the futility 
of the charges ; and in the course of his speech, 
analysed the state of India, and exposed those enor- 
mities which degraded the English name, while they 
impoverished the company, and oppressed the native 
population. In conclusion, he detailed the advantages 
to be derived from the British power in the east; 
pointing out the dangers that menaced our prosperity, 
and the means by which they might be avoided. A 
reply was made by governor Johnstone ; but it did 
not materially diminish the effect of lord Olive's de- 
fence, which was considered as perfectly exculpatory : 
but an accusation was afterwards brought against , 
him, referring to a more distant period, when Sujah 
Dowla was deposed in 1757. 

On the nineteenth of April, general Burgoynct 
chairman of the select committee, having enumerated 
the distresses of India, and the acts from which they 
were considered to have arisen, declared that he 
would prosecute the principal delinquent ; and there- 
fore moved * that the right honorable Robert lord 
Clive, in consequence of the power vested in him, 
had illegally acquired the sum of £234,000, to the 
dishonor and detriment of the state : ' but after long 
debates, the last clause, ' to the dishonor and detri* 
ment of the state,' was rejected by a large majority. 
The charge itself was replied to at great length by 
his lordship, who minutely investigated the reports of 
the committee, and exposed the invidious manner in 
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CHAP, which it had pursued its inquiries; limiting them 
^^- his conduct, instead of connecting them with sub- 
jects of general utility : he completely vindicated 
himself regarding the deposition of Sujah Dowla ; and 
contended that his rapid, welt-timed movements had 
saved India : he also showed that the acceptance of 
presents was perfectly legal, honorable, and univer- 
sally practised : ' If avarice had been my passion,* 
said he, * I could have realised a. fortune too large for 
a subject to possess/ He complained bitterly of 
being thus brought to plead in his own defence like a 
criminal : his important services ought to have rescued 
him from such degradation ; and he concluded an 
animated harangue by addressing a request to the 
house, * that when they came to decide on his honor, 
they would not forget their own.' Mr. Thurlow, who 
conducted the attack, strongly controverted the doc- 
trine, that services performed at one time might be 
pleaded as a set-off against crimes committed at an- 
other. A very powerful defence was made by Mr. 
Wedderburne, who exposed the narrow and con- 
tracted views of the committees, and vindicated the 
general policy of lord Clive : one of his chief points 
of argument was the nature of the evidence, which 
arose principally from the accused himself, and other 
leading actors in the scene : it was given by gentle- 
men who never supposed that their testimony could 
affect themselves ; and if the house made this a 
ground of prosecution, it would oblige persons to be 
witnesses to their own detriment ; than which nothing 
could be more inconsistent with justice and the prac- 
tice of British courts. 

When his lordship had quitted the house, a motion 
was made, * that lord Clive had abused the power 
with which he was entrusted, to the evil example of 
the servants of the public :' but this was stopped by 
a call for the previous question ; and at five in the 
morning, a resolution proposed by Mr. Hans Stanley 
was passed unanimously, dividing the question, and 
merely asserting the fact, that he had received the 
sum of £234,000 ; with the added remark, ' that at 
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the same time he had rendered great and meritorious chap« 
services to his country/ A more straight-forward, ^^* 
manly course, would have been to reject the motion ^^^^ 
intirely : there was now some obscurity, whether the 
house by implication meant to censure the fact, or 
to give it their sanction. 

In a subsequent debate, lord Clive recapitulated 
the topics contained in his exculpatory speech, in 
order to rebut some charges made against him through 
the public press: but though he displayed in the whole 
of this inquiry great firmness, dignity, and ability, his 
mind never recovered its proper tone. He, who had 
exercised an almost sovereign power, and soared to the 
very heights of fame, could ill brook the indignity of 
stooping to the condition of a culprit, necessitated to 
plead in his own defence : he soon fell a victim to the 
mortification thus produced, and put an end to his 
life in a fit of delirium. 

As a soldier, the intrepidity and skill of this great 
man have rarely been equalled : he had talents of 
the highest order, and on them he implicitly relied. 
It is said that he never but once called a council of 
war, on the eve of the battle of Plassey ; and then 
that he acted in direct opposition to its advice. The 
company never had a more zealous, indefatigable, 
eflScient servant ; and if the eastern empire be of any 
value to Great Britain, she owes it to lord Clive. 

While the East India regulation bill was under 
consideration in the house of lords, and the loan bill 
in the commons, a petition was presented from the 
company to the latter, requesting permission to 
decline its pecuniary assistance on the severe con- 
ditions annexed to it : the house, however, at lord 
North's suggestion, determined that the option of 
refusing the loan should not be left to the company ; 
but that the acceptance of it should be made com- 
pulsatory by parliament. 

The city faction being now at a low ebb, and its cmc tIo^ 
leaders anxious to excite the public mind, a resolu- •'^*' 
tion was adopted by the court of aldermen, and 
subsequently by the livery, * that a frequent appeal 
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CHAP, to the people by short parliaments, was their 
^^^' undoubted right, as well as the only means of ob- 



177^. taining a real representation :' and this was proposed 
as a test for the city candidates at a future election • 

They also prepared a new address, petition, and 
remonstrance on the old subjects of complaint, the 
Middlesex election, the imprisonment of the magis- 
trates, and the erasure of Mr. Wilkes's case from the 
records ; praying for a dissolution of parliament and 
the dismissal of ministers. When this was pre- 
sented to the king, his majesty said, it was so void of 
foundation, and conceived in such disrespectful 
terms, that he felt convinced the petitioners them- 
selves did not imagine it could be complied with. 

Attempts were also made to revive the popular 
enthusiasm for Mr. Wilkes : on the occasion of a 
call of the house, the sheriffs summoned him, and 
omitted the name of Mr. Luttrell : he himself also 
renewed his claim in a letter to the speaker ; and a 
certificate of his election having been refused to him 
at the petty-bag office, sergeant Glynn made an ua- 
successful motion, that Mr. Wilkes should be per- 
mitted to substantiate his complaint on this subject. 
Sir G. Saville took occasion to renew his motion re- 
lative to the rights of election, which was negatived 
by 201 against 151. 

As the spirit of licentiousness subsided at home, 
colonial turbulence also decreased : commerce was 
improving, and our manufactures were admitted into 
the American provinces, especially those of the 
south, where the spirit of loyalty was most preva- 
lent : the effect of the East India bill could not as 
yet be ascertained ; but it seemed calculated to im- 
prove the company's finances and the revenue of the 
state : our receipts, lately unequal to the annual 
expenditure, now enabled us to reduce the national 
debt, though not to so great an extent as had been 
anticipated; nevertheless the prospect was encou- 
raging. Events had not occurred to exhibit lord 
North as a great minister; but there were no 
grounds to question his capacity for conducting the 
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affairs of the country, especially those relating to chap« 
finance : in the house, though he did not aspire to ^^^' 
the highest degree of eloquence, he ¥ras a powerful ^^^3 
debater ; and at the same time so conciliating, that 
among ail his political adversaries he had not a per- 
sonal enemy. In the zenith of his fame, after the 
close of this important session, which took place on 
the first of July, his lordship repaired to Oxford, to 
be installed chancellor of the university, and to pre- 
side at the encomia held in honor of that event. 

On the twenty-fifth of January this year, thei^o™«»*>« 
queen was safely delivered of another son, Augustus *^^*"**' 
Frederic, the present duke of Sussex ; and on the 
twenty-third of May was born the princess Sophia 
of Glocester ; on which occasion Mr. Wilkes, insti- 
gated by a desire of annoying their majesties, made 
a motion for an address in common council ; this 
efibrt however of wanton insolence failed, because it 
is not usual for the city to address the king, except 
for the issue of his immediate heir, Wilkes himself 
was called to account in September by the court of 
aldermen for aspersions on the character of the lord 
mayor ; and in November was himself a candidate 
for the mayoralty, but without success. In June 
the additional sum of £8750 was voted by parlia- 
ment to Mr. Harrison, as a farther reward and en- 
couragement for his invention of a time-keeper. 

In the early part of the year considerable agita- Conti- 
tion was caused by extraordinary exertions made inJ^^J*^^^' 
the ports of France to fit out ships of war. For 
some time past the government of that country had 
been verging rapidly toward decay. Where there 
is no public press, and consequently no expression 
of public sentiment, ,the tone of politics will depend 
chiefly on the personal character of the court. 
Louis XV. and his ministers were so absorbed in the 
vile intrigues of a palace, that they had no time to 
enter into enlarged views of foreign diplomacy, or 
sound plans of domestic government ; and while the 
cabinets of Petersburg, Vienna, and Berlin were 
occupied in schemes of uncontrolled ambition, the 
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CHAP, court of Versailles was debating whether the dau- 
^^' phiness should be compelled to visit the king's mis- 
1773. tress. At this period, however, when Russia, not 
contented with the plunder of Poland and attempted 
dismemberment of Turkey, threatened also the inde- 
pendence of Sweden, the only ally, except Spain, 
that was left to France, this latter power exhibited 
some faint remains of its ancient spirit, in makings 
preparations to send a powerful fleet into the Baltic. 
D'Aiguillon, emulous of his predecessor's fame, had 
overcome the reluctance of the king, and the oppo- 
sition of a majority in the council ; but was unable 
to elude the vigilance or to baffle the penetration of 
the British cabinet. 

After a conversation with lord Stormont, in which 
he dwelt largely on the ambitious designs of Russia, 
as well as the ties of honor and interest by which 
France was bound to assist Sweden, he was informed 
by the English ambassador, that if France sent her 
ships into the Baltic, they would instantly be followed 
by a British fleet ; that the presence of two fleets 
would have no more efi*ect than a neutrality ; and 
however his court might desire to preserve the har- 
mony now subsisting between England and France, 
- it was impossible to foresee the contingences that 
might arise from accidental collision. These repre- 
sentations produced some efiect ; and the squadron at 
Brest was countermanded : still, in hopes of eluding 
observation, the French minister gave orders for the 
equipment of an armament at Toulon, under pre- 
tence of exercising the sailors in naval tactics. On 
receiving intelligence of these renewed preparations, 
the British cabinet made instant and vigorous de- 
monstrations of resistance : lord Stormont was or- 
dered to declare, that every argument used respecting 
the Baltic applied equally to the Mediterranean. 
A memorial also was presented to the French minis- 
ter, accompanied by a demand that it should be laid 
before the king and council : this produced the 
desired effect; the armament was countermanded, 
the sailors disbanded, and the chances of an ex- 
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tended warfare avoided. In fact, a pacific policy chap. 
was the aim of lord North in order to preserve his ^^' 
power : he was also anxious to maintain a good ^^^3^ 
understanding with Russia, on account of the com- 
mercial advantages arising from the connexion : he 
thus effectually served the cause of his ally, and facili- 
tated the treaty of peace which was concluded next 
year between Russia and the Porte. 

Lord Townshend had been succeeded in hisindi 
government of Ireland by the earl of Harcourt, '^**"' 
November 28tH, 1772 : this nobleman was received 
with great joy by the Irish ; and being of an amiable 
character and easy disposition, he yielded a ready 
obedience to the will of his employers. The new 
system having been established by the energy and 
perseverance of his predecessor, he had few diffi- 
culties to encounter : the chief labor was thrown on 
his secretary ; and so little attention did he give to 
politics, that a year almost elapsed before a parlia- 
ment was called together : when however that as- 
sembly met, the spirit of Irish liberty began to 
manifest itself; and the speaker of the house of 
commons, in a speech to his excellency before the 
lords, expressed the inability of the country to en- 
dure any additional taxation, by reason of those 
commercial restrictions which fettered all its energies. 

During the government of this viceroy, the claim 
of commercial freedom was strongly repeated in the 
official addresses of the speaker; the spirit of poli- 
tical jealousy appeared in a refusal to admit foreign 
mercenaries, when the British troops were withdrawn 
to America, thoilgb the English government offered 
to defray all the expenses ; and the system of bet- 
tering ^e condition of the Roman catholics com- 
menced by a relaxation of the penal code. * The 
government of lord Townshend,' says Dr. Miller,. 
' bad terminated the oligarchical administration : that 
of lord Harcourt unfolded those germs of political 
energy, which were soon to expand themselves into 
national prosperity and importance.' ^ 

'^ History philosopbididly illmtratedt vol. iv. p. 466. 
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CHAP. We must now advert to the affairs of the American 
^^' provinces, where a storm was rising which event- 
J773 ually severed those vigorous branches from the parent 
iHsputf^ stem. The desire of independence had taken root 
A^i^ during the French war ; at which period the co- 
ooionies. louists wcrc taught how great a superiority even their 
undisciplined valor and activity gave them over 
enemies unaccustomed to the natural difficulties of 
an uncultivated country and of inclement seasons: and 
this desire, which would naturally increase with the 
increasing prosperity of the states, was forced by 
the constant emigration of discontented foreigners^ 
and by that discussion of moral and political rights, 
which formed a part of the national education : such 
was remarkably the case in New England, where the 
germ of the revolution was fostered and matured ; 
and where characters of great energy and intelli- 
gence arose, well fitted to produce a collision, by 
pushing the opposing principles of liberty and alle- 
giance to their full extent. Among those resolute, 
unwavering spirits, who particularly distinguished 
themselves in what appeared to them a patriotic 
cause, were James Otis, Samuel Adams, and John 
Hancock; men, whose zeal would have led them to 
sacrifice property, and life itself, for the maintenance 
of their principles; and who, in the legislative as- 
sembly of their state, resolutely opposed every mea- 
sure, which they considered as encroaching on 
popular rights, whether attempted by the local 
governors or by the British parliament. The most 
inflexible, and at the same time the most energetic 
of their opponents, was governor Hutchinson; a 
man of high attainments, born in the province, and 
intimately acquainted with its history and consti- 
tution ; who, in his controversies with the colonial 
legislature, never lost sight of that theory by which 
its subordination and dependence on the parent state 
was maintained. His management of these disputes, 
conducted with all the coolness, circumspection, and 
acuteness which distinguished his character, had 
a material effect in hastening the revolution ; for it 
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quickly drove the assembly to the necessity of either chap. 
renouncing or avowing its principles. The colonists ^^^ 
had hitherto acknowleged a general dependence on ' 
the mother country, though the nature and extent of 
that dependence had never been accurately defined : 
hence it happened, that principles were frequently 
taken up and opinions delivered, which struck at the 
root of all dependence whatsoever : but these were 
never overlooked by the penetration of governor 
Hutchinson ; who, disdaining to confine himself to 
particular cases, was in the habit of tracing the as- 
serted principle through all its consequences, and 
carefully distinguishing between a right itself and the 
injudicious or incautious exercise of it. In Great 
Britain it was generally maintained, that parliament 
possessed an uncontrolled power over the colonies ; 
but in America, at difierent times and in difierent 
provinces, sentiments varied on the subject : in New 
England public opinion was loose and unsettled on 
this point ; and though the legislature had practically 
acquiesced in acts of the British parliament ; yet, to 
save appearances, they had, as it were, adopted those 
acts by decrees of their own. In their addresses 
they had incidentally spoken of parliament as the 
supreme legislating and superintending power over the 
whole empire ; but had taken care to qualify their 
expressions by adding, that the exercise of a supreme 
legislating power was always to be limited and con- 
trolled by the constitution ; and by insisting on the 
impracticability of the colonies being represented in 
the British parliament ; in consequence of which 
they had been allowed to have legislatures of their 
own, which were to be as free as a due subordination 
to the supreme legislature of the whole empire would 
permit ; but how much of freedom or of power this 
would leave them, had long been a point which 
they cautiously avoided to explore : lately, however, 
so much controversy on the subject had prevailed 
in the state of Massachusets, that mens minds 
were prepared to discuss the question ; and as the 
supremacy of parliament had been denied in a town- 
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CHAP, meeting at Boston, the governor availed himself of 
' this circumstance, to meet the assembly, in the 
1773. session of 1772, with a long and elaborate argument 
in opposition to their sentiments. The answer re- 
turned to this official document by the council rested 
on the old ground of an acknowleged dependence 
on parliament, within the limits prescribed by the 
constitution : these they declined to define, but as- 
serted that by them the power of taxation was in- 
tirely excluded. The house of representatives bold- 
ly met the governor in all his positions ; and after 
an ample discussion of them, put forward the 
following observations :—' Your excellency tells us, 
you know of no line that can be drawn between the 
supreme authority of parliament and the total inde- 
pendence of the colonies : if there be no such line, the 
consequence is, either that the colonies are vassals of 
the parliament, or that they are totally independent : 
as it cannot be supposed to have been the intention of 
the parties in the compact, that we should be re- 
duced to a state of vassalage, the conclusion is, that 
we were left independent. It is impossible, your 
excellency says, that there should be two inde- 
pendent legislatures in one and the same state : may 
we not then farther conclude, that it was their 
sense, that the colonies were, by their charters, 
made distinct states from the mother country ? You 
add, — * for although there may be but one head, the 
king ; yet the two legislative bodies will make two 
governments as distinct as the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland before the union.' — Very true, may it 
please your excellency : and if they interfere not 
with each other, what hinders, but that being united 
in one head and common sovereign, they may live 
happily in that connexion, and mutually support 
and protect each other ? * ^^ 

This was the most explicit disavowal of depend- 
ence on the parliament that had been yet made by 
any colonial assembly. Governor Hutchinson, who 

*^ Massachusets State Papers, p. 36. 
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jwobably did not anticipate so bold a reply, was chap. 
obliged to forward another message in support of ^^'^• 
his ailment ; and this called forth a second answer ""jT^^ 
from the house^ defending at great length and 
corroborating the principles asserted in the first 

Even on the question of regal supremacy, the 
assembly was driven by the governor from the posi- 
tion they had taken up. As long as they had dis- 
criminated between prerogative and the abuse of it, 
referring to this latter cause the removal of the 
legislature, from its ordinary seat, for the purpose 
of drilling them into submission, they stood on 
ground easy to be defended : but when they as- 
serted, that, by royal grant in their charter, the 
governor, as the representative of majesty, had the 
sole power of adjourning, proroguing, and dissolving 
the assembly, and thence inferred that the king had 
divested himself of all authority on the subject ; — 
when also they declared that the governor was under 
no obligation to hold a court at Cambridge, however 
peremptory his instructions might be, * since it was 
inconvenient and injurious to the province, and pre- 
rogative extends not to injurious acts ; ' — Mr. Hutch- 
inson very justly asked — * what pretence can there 
be to distinguish this from any other power ; or what 
exercise of power cati there be, pursuant to the 
charter, by force of an instruction, if this is not ? 
If it be said, that in other instances also of power 
given to the governor, to be used according to his 
discretion, the king has parted with his prerogative ; 
the reserve made by the crown, to give instructions 
to the governor, can in no case whatever have any 
effect.' — * If it be intended, that when the governor, 
by his majesty's order, convenes the assembly at a 
time or place which seems to them inconvenient or im- 
proper, they have therefore a right to refuse to appear, 
Or proceed to business, or that they have a right to 
continue to sit after the governor has prorogued ot 
dissolved the assembly, in their judgment unrea- 
sonably or unnecessarily, will not this imply a con- 
tradiction ? Is it not allowing a full power to do a 
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CHAP, which it had pursued its inquiries; limiting them to 
^^^- his conduct, instead of connecting them with sub- 
jects of general utility : he completely vindicated 
himself regarding the deposition of Sujah Dow la ; and 
contended that his rapid, well-timed movements had 
saved India : he also showed that the acceptance of 
presents was perfectly legal, honorable, and univer- 
sally practised : ' If avarice had been my passion/ 
said he, * I could have realised a. fortune too large for 
a subject to possess/ He complained bitterly of 
being thus brought to plead in his own defence like a 
criminal : his important services ought to have rescued 
him from such degradation ; and he concluded an 
animated harangue by addressing a request to the 
house, * that when they came to decide on his honor, 
they would not forget their own.' Mr. Thurlow, who 
conducted the attack, strongly controverted the doc- 
trine, that services performed at one time might be 
pleaded as a set-off against crimes committed at an- 
other. A very powerful defence was made by Mr. 
Wedderburne, who exposed the narrow and con- 
tracted views of the committees, and vindicated the 
general policy of lord Clive : one of his chief points 
of argument was the nature of the evidence, which 
arose principally from the accused himself, and other 
leading actors in the scene : it was given by gentle- 
men who never supposed that their testimony could 
affect themselves ; and if the house made this a 
ground of prosecution, it would oblige persons to be 
witnesses to their own detriment ; than which nothing 
could be more inconsistent with justice and the prac- 
tice of British courts. 

When his lordship had quitted the house, a motion 
was made, * that lord Clive had abused the power 
with which he was entrusted, to the evil example of 
the servants of the public :' but this was stopped by 
a call for the previous question ; and at five in the 
morning, a resolution proposed by Mr. Hans Stanley 
was passed unanimously, dividing the question, and 
merely asserting the fact, that he had received the 
sum of £234,000 ; with the added remark, ' that at 
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the same time he had rendered great and meritorious chap^ 
services to his country.' A more straight-forward, ^^^' 
manly course, would have been to reject the motion 
intirely : there was now some obscurity, whether the 
house by implication meant to censure the fact, or 
to give it their sanction. 

In a subsequent debate, lord Clive recapitulated 
the topics contained in his exculpatory speech, in 
order to rebut some charges made against him through 
the public press : but though he displayed in the whole 
of this inquiry great firmness, dignity, and ability, his 
mind never recovered its proper tone. He, who had 
exercised an almost sovereign power, and soared to the 
very heights of fame, could ill brook the indignity of 
stooping to the condition of a culprit, necessitated to 
plead in his own defence : he soon fell a victim to the 
mortifiication thus produced, and put an end to his 
life in a fit of delirium. 

As a soldier, the intrepidity and skill of this great 
man have rarely been equalled : he had talents of 
the highest order, and on them he implicitly relied. 
It is said that he never but once called a council of 
war, on the eve of the battle of Plassey ; and then 
that he acted in direct opposition to its advice. The 
company never had a more zealous, indefatigable, 
eflScient servant ; and if the eastern empire be of any 
value to Great Britain, she owes it to lord Clive. 

While the East India regulation bill was under 
consideration in the house of lords, and the loan bill 
in the commons, a petition was presented from the 
company to the latter, requesting permission to 
decline its pecuniary assistance on the severe con- 
ditions annexed to it : the house, however, at lord 
North's suggestion, determined that the option of 
refusing the loan should not be left to the conipany ; 
but that the acceptance of it should be made com- 
pulsatory by parliament. 

The city faction being now at a low ebb, and its civic vio. 
leaders anxious to excite the public mind, a resolu- ^^' 
tion was adopted by the court of aldermen, and 
subsequently by the livery, / that a frequent appeal 
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CHAP, which it had pursued its inquiries; limiting thein to 
^^^- his conduct, instead of connecting them with sub- 
jects of general utility : he completely vindicated 
himself regarding the deposition of Sujah Dow la ; and 
contended that his rapid, well-timed movements had 
saved India : he also showed that the acceptance of 
presents was perfectly legal, honorable, and univer- 
sally practised : * If avarice had been my passion/ 
said he, ' I could have realised a. fortune too large for 
a subject to possess.' He complained bitterly of 
being thus brought to plead in his own defence like a 
criminal : his important services ought to have rescued 
him from such degradation ; and he concluded an 
animated harangue by addressing a request to the 
house, * that when they came to decide on his honor, 
they would not forget their own.' Mr. Thurlow, who 
conducted the attack, strongly controverted the doc- 
trine, that services performed at one time might be 
pleaded as a set-off against crimes committed at an- 
other. A very powerful defence was made by Mr. 
Wedderburne, who exposed the narrow and con- 
tracted views of the committees, and vindicated the 
general policy of lord Clive : one of his chief points 
of argument was the nature of the evidence, which 
arose principally from the accused himself, and other 
leading actors in the scene : it was given by gentle- 
men who never supposed that their testimony could 
affect themselves ; and if the house made this a 
ground of prosecution, it would oblige persons to be 
witnesses to their own detriment ; than which nothing 
could be more inconsistent with justice and the prac- 
tice of British courts. 

When his lordship had quitted the house, a motion 
was made, * that lord Clive had abused the power 
with which he was entrusted, to the evil example of 
the servants of the public :' but this was topped by 
a call for the previous question ; and at five in the 
morning, a resolution proposed by Mr. Hans Stanley 
was passed unanimously, dividing the question, and 
merely asserting the fact, that he had received the 
sum of £234,000 ; with the added remark, ' that at 
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the same time he had rendered great and meritorious chap. 
services to his country.' A more straight-forward, ^^^' 
manly course, would have been to reject the motion ^^^^ 
intirely : there was now some obscurity, whether the 
house by implication meant to censure the fact, or 
to give it their sanction. 

In a subsequent debate, lord Clive recapitulated 
the topics contained in his exculpatory speech, in 
order to rebut some charges made against him through 
the public press : but though he displayed in the whole 
of this inquiry great firmness, dignity, and ability, his 
mind never recovered its proper tone. He, who had 
exercised an almost sovereign power, and soared to the 
very heights of fame, could ill brook the indignity of 
stooping to the condition of a culprit, necessitated to 
plead in his own defence : he soon fell a victim to the 
mortifiication thus produced, and put an end to his 
life in a fit of delirium. 

As a soldier, the intrepidity and skill of this great 
man have rarely been equalled : he had talents of 
the highest order, and on them he implicitly relied. 
It is said that he never but once called a council of 
war, on the eve of the battle of Plassey ; and then 
that he acted in direct opposition to its advice. The 
company never had a more zealous, indefatigable, 
eflScient servant ; and if the eastern empire be of any 
value to Great Britain, she owes it to lord Clive. 

While the East India regulation bill was under 
consideration in the house of lords, and the loan bill 
in the commons, a petition was presented from the 
company to the latter, requesting permission to 
decline its pecuniary assistance on the severe con- 
ditions annexed to it : the house, however, at lord 
North's suggestion, determined that the option of 
refusing the loan should not be left to the company ; 
but that the acceptance of it should be made com- 
pulsatory by parliament. 

The city faction being now at a low ebb, and its ci^ic yio^ 
leaders anxious to excite the public mind, a resolu- ^^' 
tion was adopted by the court of aldermen, and 
subsequently by the livery, / that a frequent appeal 
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CHAP, sentation to the king, his majesty signified his plea- 
^^^' sure that it should be laid before the privy council. 
J773 In the mean time, as Mr. Whately, to whom the 
letters had originally been addressed, was dead, a 
sharp correspondence had been carried on in the 
public papers between his surviving brother and Mr. 
John Temple; tlie former of these gentlemen wishing 
to avoid the charge of giving up the documents, the 
latter that of purloining them ; and the dispute ran 
so high, that a duel was the consequence, in which 
Mr. Whately was wounded. Dr. Franklin then felt 
imperatively called on to acknowlege his own agency 
in the transaction : accordingly he sent a letter to 
the Public Advertiser, in which he declared, * that he 
alone was the person who obtained and transmitted 
to Boston the letters in question; that he did not 
consider them of the nature of private letters between 
friends ; that being written by public officers to per- 
sons in public stations, on public business, and to 
procure public measures, they were therefore handed 
to other public persons, who might be influenced by 
them to produce those measures ; that their tendency 
was to incense the mother country against her colo- 
nies, and by the steps recommended to widen the 
breach ; which they had effected. The chief caution 
expressed with regard to privacy, was to keep their 
contents from the colonial agents ; who, the writers 
apprehended, might return them, or copies of them, 
to America : which apprehension was well-founded ; 
for the first agent who laid his hands on them thought 
it his duty to transmit them to his constituents.' 

Previously to the discussion of the petition by the 
privy council, Mr. Israel Mauduit, who acted as 
agent to the governor of Massachusets, applied to 
their lordships for permission to attend, and to be 
heard by counsel, before any report should be made: 
this request was acceded to ; and at a meeting of the 
council on the eleventh of June, 1774, Dr. Franklin 
was summoned in his official capacity to support the 
petition ; when he also, after pleading ignorance of 
the course that had been adopted, prayed for per- 
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mission ta etnploy counsel ; which being conceded, chap. 
the meeting was adjourned to the twenty-ninth. On ^^^* 
that day, Mr. Dunning, afterwards lord Ashburton^ 
with Mr. John Lee, appeared for the state of Massa- 
chusets ; and Mr. Wedderburne, afterwards lord 
Loughborough, for the governor and lieutenant-go- 
vernor. 

The counsel for the assembly being first heard, 
Mr. Dunning endeavored to substantiate their com- 
plaints, by exhibiting the letters which had been 
published, and drawing an inference from them, that 
the writers were unworthy of confidence either from 
the government or the province : in the course of the 
argument, he alleged, that Mr. Hutchinson by one 
declaration alone had justified all the complaints 
made against him, and he called for an immediate 
dismissal of an officer so hostile to the rights and 
liberties of his countrymen. The man who had de- 
clared that * there must be an abridgment of English 
liberty in the colonies,* was justly charged with 
'making wicked and injurious representations, de- 
signed to influence the ministry and the nation, and 
to excite jealousies in the breast of the king against 
his faithful subjects.' 

Mr. Wedderburne, after reviewing the arguments 
of the opposite counsel, and passing an eulogy on the 
loyalty and services of his clients, directed himself 
to an inculpation of the assembly and people of Mas- 
sachusets ; in the course of which he attacked Dr. 
Franklin, who had become very obnoxious to minis- 
ters, in the following strain of bitter invective, on the 
ground of having violated private confidence in the 
disclosure of the letters : — * These,' said he, ' could 
not have come to Dr. Franklin by fair means : the 
writers did not give them to him, nor yet did the 
deceased correspondent ; who, from our intimacy, 
would otherwise have told me of it : nothing then will 
acquit Dr. Franklin of the charge of obtaining them 
by fraudulent or corrupt means for the most malig- 
nant of purposes, unless he stole them from the 
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CHAP, person who stole them.*** This argument is irrefra- 
^^^* gable/ — * I hope, my lords, you will mark and brand 
^~^ the man, for the honor of this country, of Europe, 
and of mankind . Private correspondence has hitherto 
been held sacred in times of the greatest party rage, 
not only in politics, but religion.' — * He has forfeited 
all the respect of societies and of men. Into what 
companies will he hereafter go with an unembarrassed 
face, or the honest intrepidity of virtue ? Men will 
watch him with a jealous eye ; they will hide their 
papers from him, and lock up their escrutoires : he 
will henceforth esteem it a libel to be called a man 
of letters ; komo trium literarum /' — * He not only took 
away the letters from one brother, but kept himself 
concealed till he nearly occasioned the murder of 
the other. It is impossible to read his account, ex- 
pressive of the coolest and most deliberate malice^ 
without horror/ [Here he read the letter of Dr. 
Franklin in the Public Advertiser.] ' Amidst these 
tragical events ; of one person nearly murdered, of 
another answerable for the issue, of a worthy governor 
hurt in his dearest interests, and the fate of America 

^ In a memoir of Hugh Williamson, M. D., published at New York in 1820, 
it is asserted that he was the person who put these letters into the hands of 
Dr. Franklin ; and his biographer gives the following account of the manner in 
which he became possessed of them, which is not very creditable to the doctor's 
moral principles. The quotation is taken from the North American Review, 
vol. ii. p. 32. The reviewer, although he suggests some doubts on the fact, is 
altogether inclined to credit it : — 

' Dr. Williamson had now arrived in London. Feeling a lively interest in 
the momentous questions then agitated, and suspecting that a clandestine cor- 
respondence, hostile to the interest of the colonies, was carried on between 
Hutchinson and certain leading members of the British cabinet, he determined 
to ascertain the truth by a bold experiment. He had learned that governor 
Hutchinson's letters were deposited in an office different from tliat in which 
they ought regularly to have been placed ; and having understood that there 
was little exactness in the transaction of business at that office, (it is believed 
that it was the office of a particular department of the treasury) he immediately 
repaired to it, and addressed himself to the chief clerk, not finding the principid 
within. Assuming the demeanor of official importance, he peremptorily stated 
that he had come for the last letters that had been received from governor 
Hutchinson and Mr. Oliver, noticing the office in which they ought regularly to 
have been placed. Without a question being asked, the letters were delivered ; 
the derk doubtless supposing him to be an authorised person from some other 
public office. Dr. Williamson immediately carried them to Dr. Franklin, and 
the next day left London for Holland. I received this important fact from a 
gentleman of high respectability, now living ; with whom, as the companion and 
ffiend of his early days, Dr. Williamson h^ entrusted the secret.' 
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in suspense ; — here is a man, who, with the utmost chap. 
insensibility of remorse, stands up, and avows him- ^^^* 
self the author of all. I can compare it only to 
Zanga, in Dr. Young's Revenge : — 

Know then, 'twas I ; 
I £brged the letter ; I disposed the picture ; 
I hated, I despised, and I destroy. 

I ask, my lords, whether the revengeful temper 
attributed by poetic fiction only to the bloody African, 
is not surpassed by the coolness and apathy of the 
wily American V 

From the foregoing passages some idea may be 
formed of this celebrated philippic, which, it is said, 
afforded g^eat amusement to the council, many mem- 
bers of which laughed outright, not excepting lord 
Gower himself, the president. * No person,' says 
Dr. Priestley, who was present at the examination, 
* behaved with decent gravity, except lord North.' 
Franklin himself is said to have heard all with great 
composure, standing erect, and not suffering the 
slightest alteration of his countenance to be visible : 
he appeared in a full dress suit of spotted Manchester 
velvet; and how deeply he felt the indignity thus 
lavished on him, may be inferred from the circum- 
stance of his religiously keeping that suit of clothes ; 
once more only to put them on — when he signed the 
treaty of alliance between France and America at 
Versailles. His immediate dismissal from the office 
of deputy postmaster general for the colonies was 
scarcely necessary to perpetuate that feeling of re- 
sentment against the British government, which he 
thus expresses in a letter to his son :*^ — * From the 
time of the affront given me at the council-board, I 
never attended the levee of any minister : I made no 
justification of myself from the charges brought 
against me : I made no return of the injury by abu- 
sing my adversaries ; but held a cool sullen silence, 
reserving myself to some future opportunity.' That 

31 Memoirs of B. Franklin, vol. i. p. 431. 
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CHAP, opportunity was not far distant. In the mean time, 
^^^- the result of the council's deliberation was a report, 
stating * that the petition was founded on resolutions, 
which were formed on false and erroneous allegations; 
that it was groundless, vexatious, scandalous, and 
calculated only for the seditious purpose of keeping 
up a spirit of clamor and discontent in the province : 
that nothing had appeared to impeach in any degree 
the honor, integrity, and conduct of the governor or 
lieutenant-governor; and their lordships were hum- 
bly of opinion that the said petition ought to be 
dismissed : ' which recommendation was acted on by 
his majesty. 
Opposition While the spirit of opposition was so high in New 
meS'ki'the ^^g'^'^d, intelligence was received there of the act 
American which permitted the East India company to export 
colonies. ^^^ jf^^g ^f j^jy j^ 2^|j p^rts of the world, except 

America, where it was subjected to an impost of 
three pence per pound. Soon the press began to 
teem with invectives against this attempt to establish 
a precedent for taxation, representing it as only a 
prelude to future impositions, and predicting a win- 
dow-tax, or even a poll-tax, as its probable conse- 
quences : the strongest measures were taken, in most 
provinces, to compel the consignees of tea to renounce 
their agencies ; and in Boston, where these function- 
aries refused to submit to popular dictation, the mob 
surrounded their houses, broke the doors and win- 
dows, tarred and feathered some of the most obnoxious 
among them, and forced the rest to take refuge in 
Castle-William : the governor's proclamation for 
suppressing these tumults was derided, and the 
sheriff insulted while he attempted to read it. 

In the mean time, the Dartmouth East-Indiaman, 
laden with tea, arrived at Boston, and cast anchor 
below the fort : on this, the people called together a 
general body-meeting, which was attended by vast 
multitudes, before whom the owner of the vessel was 
summoned : he was then required to bring his ship 
to the wharf; though his compliance, as they well 
knew, would compel him to enter his cargo at the 
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custom-house, which allowed him twenty days to chap. 
laud it and to pay the duty. They then passed a ^^^' 
resolution that the tea should not be landed nor the 
duty paid, and that it should return to England in 
the same bottom : but as the ship was now entered 
at the custom-house, it could not be cleared out 
unless the duties were paid ; nor would the governor 
rescue the captain from his dilemma, by permitting 
him to pass Castle-William without a certificate from 
the custom-house officers ; though he might have 
recollected that his predecessor had granted permits 
for sailing to many ships unqualified for want of 
stamps, and that the prudence and propriety of his 
conduct on that occasion had never been called in 
question. Mr. Hutchinson seems to have entertained 
an opinion that the British government at this time 
was not unwilling to bring matters to a crisis by 
direct collision ; for in a subsequent declaration he 
somewhat unwarily assigned, as one of his reasons for 
this refusal, ' that by compliance with the demand 
of the people he should have rendered himself ob- 
noxious to his sovereign.' 

The meeting, fearing lest the tea might be clan- 
destinely put on shore, set a guard to watch the 
vessel ; having rejected with (^sdain an offer made 
by the consignees, to land tjie cargo, and store it 
under the care of a committee of the townsmen, 
until orders could be received from England- In 
the mean time two other ships freighted by the East 
India company arrived ; and the guard was unex- 
pectedly withdrawn, or its renewal omitted ; when a 
large party of armed men, disguised as Mohawk 
Indians, taking advantage of this opportunity, boarded 
the vessels, split open the tea-chests, and having 
emptied their contents into the sea, returned, without 
being discovered, into the city. In all the other 
American ports, measures were taken to prevent the 
cargoes of tea-ships from being landed, except at 
Charlestown in South Carolina, where a large quantity 
of tea was stored in a damp cellar, and kept there 
until it was completely spoiled. At Annapolis, a 
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CHAP, brig having arrived when the court was sitting, and 
^^^- a vast multitude collected together from the neigh- 
boring districts, the people were so irritated, that 
personal violence to the captain and consignees, as 
well as destruction to the cargo, was apprehended. 
In this emergency, the owner applied to Mr. Carroll 
of CarrolUtown, a gentleman of great weight and 
authority in the province, for advice and assistance ; 
by whom he was exhorted to burn the vessel with its 
cargo to the water's edge, as the most effective means 
of allaying the popular excitement : this counsel was 
followed ; the sails were set, the colors displayed, 
and the brig burnt amid the acclamations of the 
populace.^ 

But no where was the spirit of opposition so 
systematic and determined as at Boston : at that place 
the people went so far as to burn the governor and 
lieutenant-governor in effigy ; while the assembly, 
as if animated by the popular proceedings, renewed 
their personal contests with Mr. Hutchinson : they 
began by voting articles of impeachment against 
the chief justice, Peter Oliver, for a design of intro- 
ducing a partial, arbitrary, and corrupt administration 
of the laws; in consequence of his having declined 
to receive the annual grant from the assembly, and 
accepted a stipend from his Britannic majesty. 

In a letter addressed to the house, the chief justice 
entered into a vindication of his conduct ; but was un- 
able to appease the assembly's indignation, which 
passed the vote of impeachment by a very large ma- 
jority. The message conveying this resolution was in- 
dignantly rejected by the governor, who disclaimed all 
power of determining on cases like the present ; and 
as the house persevered in attempting to force it on 
him under a different form, he dissolved the assembly, 
and dismissed the members with a speech, containing, 
among other terms of severe reprehension, the follow- 
ing rebuke and menace : — 'As some of your votes, 
resolves, and other proceedings, which you have suf- 

* life of C. Carroll, in the American Portrait Gallery, No. 1. 
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fered to be made public, strike directly at the honor chap. 
and authority of the king and parliament, I may not ^^^' 
neglect bearing public testimony against them, and 1773 
making use of the power vested in me by the con- 
stitution, to prevent your farther proceeding in the 
same way/ 

Among the domestic occurrences of this year, it is Military 
recorded that a sergeant of the guards was sentenced ^^^^' 
to be shot for the crime of enlisting men for foreign 
service : he was however reprieved, and ordered to 
receive 900 lashes ! When the tremendous severity 
of military punishment is taken into consideration, 
we are astonished that such a sentence could have 
been passed under the plea of mercy, in a christian 
country, and with the sanction of such a monarch as 
George III. Yet, strange to say! this system of 
military torture long went on, increasing in severity, 
degrading the army and disgracing the nation, but 
applauded by the most eminent of our statesmen and 
commanders, until a list of horrors might have been 
compiled from the sentences of courts martial, that 
would have startled an Indian savage or disgraced the 
code of a Turkish pacha. It is not meant to be 
denied, that a summary mode of punishment must at 
times be resorted to for the maintenance of discipline 
in the army ; -but no necessity ever could have ex- 
isted for carrying it to such an extraordinary degree 
of barbarity as was practised in this country, either 
for the sake of individual correction or of general 
example : this indeed seems acknowleged by the 
more liberal and christian spirit of the present age ; 
and however the exertions of Sir Francis Burdett 
may have been disparaged by some, who could see 
nothing but revolution in the reform of the most 
flagrant abuses, posterity will duly appreciate his 
services ; and the laurels which he won in this con- 
test of mercy will continue to florish, when those of 
many a hero and politician shall have faded and 
decayed. 

On the twentieth of September, the Sea-horse, and 
Carcass, under the command of the honorable captain 
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CHAP. Phipps, returned from an expedition to the North 

^^^' seas, without having made any discoveries worthy of 

1773. 'notice. 

Opening of Parliament met on the thirteenth of January ; but 

parliament, g^ jj^j^ ^^^ y^^ Icnown of the colonial disturbances, 

that foreign affairs were represented in the king's 
speech to be such as afforded full leisure for the 
legislature to attend to the improvement of our, do- 
mestic concerns, and to the prosecution of measures 
immediately connected with the revenue and com- 
merce of the kingdom : the deteriorated state of the 
gold coin was mentioned as an object requiring par- 
ticular attention. The address in both houses was 
carried without a division or debate ; but in a dis- 
cussion respecting the supplies, complaints were 
made by the opposition of a great increase of expense 
in the naval and ordnance departments, as well as of a 
general want of economy in the expenditure of the pub- 
lic revenue ; nor could ministers answer these charges 
without a considerable degree of embarrassment. 

In the early part of the session public attentiou 
was excited by some proceedings of the commons, 
occasioned by a libel on their speaker, in the Public 
Advertiser, accusing him of gross injustice and par- 
tiality. Sir Fletcher Norton having made his com- 
plaint, and obtained the testimony of alderman Saw- 
bridge, who knew the circumstances of the case, in 
favor of his conduct, declared himself satisfied : but 
the house thought proper to vindicate its own dignity ; 
and having unanimously voted the paper a libel, 
issued an order for the printer to attend at its bar. 
Mr. Woodfall obeyed without hesitation ; and being 
interrogated as to the author, gave the name of the 
Rev. John Home, and w^as then ordered into the 
custody of the sergeant at arms. Mr. Home being 
next brought before the house, contrived to extricate 
himself from the charge with much ingenuity : having 
inquired whether Mr. Woodfall's declaration was to 
be taken as evidence, or as the charge against him, 
after some hesitation, he was told that it constituted the 
charge : he then pleaded not guilty, as in an ordinary 
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court : the house was embarrassed ; the printer was chap. 
again called in, and confronted with Mr. Home ; but ^^^' 
as he was implicated in the guilt of the publication, 
his testimony was insufficient to warrant conviction : 
three of Mr. Woodfall's journeymen also were 
brought to the bar of the house ; but they failed in 
proving the accusation, and Mr. Home was dis- 
charged. 

On the twenty-fifth of February, Sir Edward 
Stanley, anticipating a dissolution of parliament, 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to render perpetual 
the law introduced by the late Mr. Grenville, for 
trying the merits of controverted elections. The 
motion produced an animated debate, and finally 
passed ; putting an end for ever to the system which 
formerly disgraced the house, and which was thus 
described by lord George Germaine in his speech on 
this occasion : — ' The parties used to apply to one 
set in the house to be their managers ; to another set 
to give their attendance and interest ; to a third set, 
with whom they were intimate, they would apply 
for their votes ; and to the lazy part of the house 
they would say. We won't trouble you to attend the 
dry examination of witnesses; only let us know 
where you will be ; and when the question is going 
to be put, we'll send you a card.* Thus, as Dr. 
Johnson justly observed,^ * the nation was insulted 
with a mock election, and the parliament was filled 
with spurious representatives ; one of the most im- 
portant claims, that of a right to sit in the supreme 
council of the kingdom, was debated in jest ; and no 
niaa could be confident of success from the justice of 
his cause.' A disputed election is now tried with 
the same scrupulousness and solemnity as any other 
title. 

* In his Patriot. 
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GEORGE III. (continued.)— 1774. 

News of American disorders arrives in England — Proceedings 
in parliament on the subject — Boston port bill — Debates on 
it, &c. — Is carried, and receives the royal assent — Bill for 
better regulating the government of Massachusets-bay — 
Discussion on the policy of repealinff the tea duty — Mr. 
Burke's speech — Massachusets-bay bill read a second and 
third time, and passed — Bill for the impartial administration 
of justice in the province of Massachusets — ^Debates on it — 
Is passed — Lord Chatham re-appears in the house of lords — 
His speech on a bill for quartering troops in, America — 
Advises conciliatory measures — Reflections on the subject, 
and the approaching contest — Bill for settling the adminis- 
tration of Canada — Debates thereon — Is passed — Law 
respecting copyright of books — Foreign events — Birth of 
prince Adolphus Frederic — End of the session of parliament 
— King's speech — Proceedings in Massachusets — General 
Gage appointed governor — Assembly meets — General Gage 
announces the necessity of removing it to Salem — ^Turbulent 
proceedings of the assembly — Appointment of a committee — 
Assembly dissolved — Spirited conduct of the people of 
Salem, &c. — Proceedings of other colonies — Solemn league 
and covenant at Boston — General Gage fortifies Boston-neck 
— The new council appointed — Most of its members resign 
— Colonists begin to make military preparations — General 
Gage seizes on the stores, &c. — Meeting of delegates from 
the towns of Suffolk county — Acts and proclamations of the 

. same — Remonstrance to the governor, and his answer — He 
dissolves the new assembly — Opposition to this resolution — 
Provincial congress appointed — Remonstrance to the governor 
— His reply — Proceedings of the congress — ^Assembling of 
the great national congress at Philadelphia — Declarations, 
resolutions, and addresses — Congress breaks up, after ap- 
pointing another meeting in the ensuing year — Effects of its 
decrees — Dissolution of parliament — New one assembles — 
Debates on the address, &c. — Reports from America during 
the recess — Determination of government — Business after the 
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recess — His majesty refuses to receive the petition of con- cHAP. 
gress ; so also does the parliament — Lord Chatham's speech xv. 

proposinff an address to the king — His provisional act, and .- 

debates thereon : thrown out — Lord North's coercion bill — 1774. 
Debates on it — Augmentation of forces — Bill for restraining 
the commerce of New England — Debates, &c. — Lord North's 
conciliatory motion ; and debates, &c. — Mr. Burke's plan of 
reconciliatipn — His speech on it — Plan rejected — He pub- 
lishes it — Dr. Johnson's publication on the subject — Mr. 
Hartley's motion — Remonstrance of the city to the king, &c. 
— Attempts to repeal the Canadian act — Other parliamentary 
business — The king prorogues parliament — Dr. Franklin 
leaves England — Considerations with regard to European 
states. 

At length intelligence of the late alarming trans- Rigorous 
actions in America arrived in England ; and lord ^^i^^'^*^* 
North, having previously delivered to the house a America. 
message from the king, in which a design was in- 
timated of correcting and preventing such disorders, 
submitted to its inspection a vast mass of documents 
from persons in authority on the other side of the 
Atlantic. After an address had been carried, 
strongly expressing the readiness of the house to 
comply with the purport of the royal message, the 
minister moved, on the fourteenth of March, for 
leave to bring in a bill ' for the immediate removal 
of all officers concerned in the collection and ma- 
nagement of his majesty's duties and customs, from 
the town of Boston; and to discontinue the landing 
and discharging, lading and shipping, of goods, 
wares, and merchandise at the said town of Boston, 
or within the harbor thereof.' His lordship entered 
into a justification of the governor's conduct, as 
dictated by discretion and good policy, for the se- 
curity of the East India company's property, the 
safety of the consignees, and the preservation of 
tranquillity in the town. The military forces and 
ships of war might have been called in to save the 
tea from destruction ; but as the leading men of 
Boston had always deprecated such interference, 
ascribing to it present disturbances and future heart- 
burnings, he had prudently declined so irritating a 
measure, and hoped, by this confidence in their 
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CHAP, conduct, and trust reposed in the civil power, that 
XV. he should have calmed their apprehensions and 
~^^ preserved the public peace. His lordship went on 
Boston-* to justify the proposed scheme, by observing, that 
portbiu. QUI. merchandise could no longer be safe in the 
harbor of Boston ; and it was necessary that some 
other port should be found for our commet-cial trans- 
actions : it was no new thing, he alleged, for a whole 
town to be amerced where its authorities had been 
inactive ; instancing the city of London, which was 
fined, because Dr. Lamb was killed by some un- 
known persons in the time of Charles 1. ; Edin- 
burgh, which suffered a punishment in the affair of 
captain Porteous ; and Glasgow, where the house of 
Mr. Campbell was pulled down, and part of the town- 
revenue was sequestered to repair the damage. Bos- 
ton, he observed, was much more criminal than these 
places ; as it had been, for upwards of seven years 
the focus of tumult, and the originiator of all colonial 
disturbances. He then entered into a detail of the 
outrages lately committed there ; and observed, that 
a clause in the bill would prevent the crown from 
re-establishing the commerce of its port, until com- 
plete satisfaction was made to the East India com- 
pany for the loss of their tea. He trusted that the 
town of Boston would either discover the offenders 
and sue them for reparation, or that the assembly 
would pass an act to levy the money in the most 
equitable manner. Whilst he deeply regretted the 
necessity of punishment, he hoped for that una- 
nimity which would give strength to the measure : 
the authority of this country had been openly denied 
by our colonists ; we must now punish, control, or 
submit to them. 

The motion was slightly opposed by Mr. Dow- 
deswell, who asked for evidence of general con- 
currence in the inhabitants of Boston, and argued 
against the analogy of lord North's examples ; but 
it was carried without a division : the bill was twice 
read, and then committed. 

In the committee, Mr. Bull, the lord mayor, 
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presented a petition from some Americans resident chap. 
in London, stating it to be an inviolable law of -^^" 
natural justice that no cause should be condemned 
unheard, or without evidence ; and asking by what 
rule .the capital of Massachusets could be punished 
for a civil injury committed by persons not known 
to belong to it? The petitioners also drew a dis- 
tinction between the instances quoted in arbitrary 
times, to sanction the proposed measure ; and the 
case of Boston, which had not the executive power 
in its own hands. They ascribed much blame to 
the governor, who had taken no measures to prevent 
these disturbances ; and declared that a proceeding 
of such severity and injustice would sink deep into 
the hearts of Americans, and alienate them from 
those for whom they had hitherto preserved the 
strongest feelings of filial attachment. 

The reply to this petition was, that the case 
called for immediate redress : it would ill become 
the dignity of parliament to let the execution of 
justice be evaded by any subterfuge ; and it was 
asked, if the house doubted either the reality of the 
offence, or its own competency to take cognisance 
of it? Lord North would not undertake to say what 
would be the consequence of the proposed measure ; 
but that it would be salutary and effectual was his 
firm opinion. 

The opposition to this bill was reserved for its 
third reading. Governor Johnstone predicted, that 
its effect would be to raise a general confederacy 
against Great Britain : the question of taxing 
America for the purpose of revenue, he said, might 
palliate resistance, if the subject had never been 
disputed in this country: but after the highest 
characters of the state had declared against our 
right; after the general voice of the senate had 
repealed the stamp act on that very principle; 
there was so much to mitigate the conduct of the 
Americans, even supposing them in error, that it 
would be the height of cruelty to enforce contrary 
niaxims with any degree of severity ; at least before 
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CHAP, due warning was given. ' It is in vain/ said he, ' to 
x^- assert that Boston is more culpable than the other 
^^ provinces ; but in extending the punishment to them, 

every one must see the danger : yet, if it can be 
approved for one, it ought to be extended to all : if 
a similar measure were applied to the colony of 
Virginia, the revenue would be reduced by £300,000 
a year, beside the loss of all foreign contracts, and 
perhaps of its beneficial trade for ever. Those 
gentlemen,' he continued, * who are in the secrets 
of the cabinet, and know how assuredly all its 
propositions are adopted by this house, may be 
warranted in their sanguine acclamations in favor of 
this measure ; but the general mass, who must be 
equally ignorant with myself of what is to follow, 
can have no excuse for so readily assenting to 
punish their fellow subjects in this unprecedented 
manner : their eager zeal only serves to show, how 
disposed they are to obey the will of another, with- 
out exercising their own judgment. My opinion is, 
that if coercive measures are to be adopted, an 
effectual force should be immediately carried into 
the heart of the resisting colony, to crush rebellion 
in the bud, before a general confederacy can be 
formed : but I am convinced that good government 
can be maintained there on rational grounds, as in 
this country/ 

Mr. Fox now appeared for the first time in the 
minority, opposed to ministers: during the course 
of the session, he had shown himself adverse to the 
sentiments of lord North ; and about the period 
when this bill began to be agitated, he was dis- 
missed from his seat at the treasury. He particu- 
larly objected to invest the crown with the absolute 
power of restoring the port of Boston to its former 
rights: such a regulation could only be made for 
the purpose of establishing a precedent, since none 
existed, for placing whole towns and communities 
at the arbitrary discretion of the crown. He was 
answered by Mr. Phipps, who insisted on the pro* 
priety of continuing to the throne that attribute of 
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mercy which had always been attached to it : neither chap. 
could the restoration of the port be so well vested in ^^' 
the legislature ; for parliament might happen not to ^^^^^ 
be sitting when the exercise of lenity was required. 
The debate began to assume a different complexion 
through the intemperate language of Mr. Van, who 
was for battering down the town of Boston about 
the ears of its inhabitants, and destroying what he 
called * a nest of locusts,' in order to ensure obedi* 
ence to the laws. 

This extreme spirit of vindictiveness called up 
colonel Barr^, who strongly deprecated such lan- 
guage : he expressed his approbation of the measure, 
though he feared it was intended to involve the fatal 
doctrine of taxation. When the speaker put the 
question for passing the bilL Mr. Fox revived his 
objections, and Mr. Dowdeswell opposed the whole 
principle, considering it more likely to hurt the 
merchants of England than the delinquents in 
America. Mr. Burke derided the idea of a local 
remedy for a general disorder: — * Have you con- 
sidered,* said he, * whether you have troops and 
ships sufficient to enforce a proscription to the trade 
of all America ? If you have not, the attempt is 
childish, and the operation will be fruitless.' He 
blamed governor Hutchinson for not using military 
forte in quelling the disturbances ; but said, the 
fault of the governor ought not to be visited on the 
innocent people. Universal discontent prevailed 
throughout the colonies, owing to their bad internal 
government : he wished to see a new plan of legis- 
lation established there, not on the laws and statutes 
of England, but on the vital principles of British 
hberty. Mr. Burke was answered by Mr. Grey 
Cooper, who expressed surprise and sorrow at hear- 
ing him upbraid government for not using military 
force: he defended the bill by its analogy to the 
black act, where the whole hundred is fined for the 
misconduct of individuals : it was intended for the 
protection of trade ; it was a mild enactment ; and 
if opposed in America, the result would effect the 

JENG. II. H 
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CHAP, punishment. Lord North finally vindicated his 
^^' measures with great ability, as founded on justice, 
J774 and as most eligible under existing circumstances : 
a time of peace was the only period for regulating 
the affairs of our colonies ; and now was the crisis, 
when the dispute ought to be decided. The bill 
passed in the commons without a division : in the 
upper house it was opposed by the dukes of Rich- 
mond and Manchester, the marquis of Rockingham, 
lords Camden, Stair, and Shelburne ; the latter of 
whom presented a petition similar to that which had 
been read in the commons : it was actively sup- 
ported by lords Mansfield, Gower, Lyttleton, Wey- 
mouth, and Suffolk; and having passed the lords 
on the thirtieth, it next day received the royal 
assent. 
Biu for re- During the discussion of this act by the lords, 
^e*^vem- ^^^ minister in the other house proceeded to develop 
mentof his plan for subduing the refractory spirit of the 
set^^ ^' colonists ; and moved for leave to bring in a bill, 
* for better regulating the government of Massa- 
chusets-bay/ The papers, he said, would show 
indisputably the want of an executive power in that 
colony, and the necessity of strengthening the hands 
of the magistracy : the force of the civil power con- 
sisted in the posse comitatus ; but by this were the 
tumults excited ; and if the democratic part of the 
constitution exhibits a contempt for the laws, how 
is the governor to execute any act of authority, when 
he has not the power either of appointing magistrates 
or of removing them ? That power is vested in the 
council, which itself is dependent on the people : 
his lordship therefore proposed by this bill to take 
the executive power out of the hands of the people, 
and place it in those of the . governor ; to give him 
authority to act as justice of the peace, and to ap- 
point civil officers, such as sheriffs, provosts, and 
marshals, (excepting the chief justice and judges of 
the supreme court) removable only by the king; to 
declare town meetings illegal, unless held by the 
special consent of the governor, or for the annual 
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ele<;tion of certain officers still left to the people's chap. 
choice : also to put juries on a different footing ; ^ ^^* 
which suggestion, he said, was due to the enlarged 1774^ 
and statesman-like views of lord George Germaine : 
acknowleging this however to be a regulation of 
peculiar delicacy, he professed himself ready to 
make it the subject of a separate law, if such should 
be the pleasure of the house. 

With a view to qualify the severity of this measure, 
certain members who had assented to the Boston 
port bill, particularly Messrs. Fuller and Phipps, 
earnestly recommended that it should be accompanied 
by terms of conciliation and redress, as the best 
ipeans of rendering it efficacious. Parliament, they 
said, ought not, whilst it resented the outrages of an 
American populace, to irritate and offend the well- 
disposed portion of the colonists : if such received 
satisfaction in the matter of taxation, they would 
soon become instrumental in restraining the turbu- 
lent. A discussion on the policy of repealing the 
tea duty ensued, in which it was contended, on one 
side, that such a sacrifice to peace would be made 
at very little expense ; since the produce of the tax 
was too inconsiderable to be of any importance to 
Great Britain : lord North however denied that the 
tea duty produced so inconsiderable a revenue ; and 
at the same time strongly contended that no acts of 
lenity ought to attend their restrictive measures. 
To repeal at this time, would show such wavering 
and inconsistent policy, as would defeat the good 
effects of that vigorous system which was at length, 
after so much remissness, happily adopted. Besides, 
if the tax on tea were repealed, other demands would 
be made; and these again, if granted, would be fol- 
lowed by more; till the whole of America was sur- 
rendered : if the house persisted in the wholesome 
severity which it had begun to exercise, there was 
no doubt but that obedience would be the result. 

' Grand juries were chosen for life, with a yearly salary : petty juries were 
elected annually fi-om each town ; so that offenders against government wert 
a-Ue to ensure immunity, at the expense of law and justice* 
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CHAP. When a division took place on the question, whether' 
^^- a committee should be appointed to take into con- 
sideration the repeal of the duties, it was dismissed 
by a large majority. 

Some reflections, in this debate, on the repeal of 
the stamp act called forth a splendid specimen of 
eloquence from Mr. Burke, who contended that from 
the period of that repeal the practical right of taxing 
America ought to have been banished from the minds 
of all statesmen ; and he severely exposed the ab- 
surdity of continuing a tax merely for the sake of a 
preamble to an act of parliament, when five-sixths 
of the revenue intended to be raised had been aban- 
doned. After a concise but animated detail of our 
ministerial and political transactions with America, 
he recommended the repeal of this impost as a mea- 
sure of policy ; and advised the house, if they after- 
wards apprehended any ill effects from concession, 
to stop short, to decline all reasoning, and oppose 
the ancient policy and practice of the empire to 
innovations on both sides ; which would enable them 
to stand on great, manly, and sure ground. He 
deprecated all reasonings about distinctions of rights* 
' Leave the Americans,' said he, ' as they anciently 
stood ; and these distinctions, born of our unhappy 
contest, will die with it : be content to bind America 
by laws of trade : you have always done so ; and let 
this be your reason for continuing to do it : do not 
burden them with taxes ; for you were not used to 
do so from the beginning : these are arguments for 
states and kingdoms ; leave the rest to the schools, 
where alone they can be discussed with safety.* 
If this advice should be rejected, he predicted resist- 
ance on the part of the colonies : if the sovereignty 
of England and the freedom of America could not 
be reconciled, the Americans would cast off" sove- 
reignty; for no man would be argued into slavery. 
The orator felt some difficulty and embarrassment 
in reconciling his present opinions with the declara- 
tory act ; • but attempted it by the nice distinction of 
a double power in parliament : — * The parliament of 
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Great Britain,' said he, ' sits at the head of her ex- chap, 
tensive empire in two capacities ; one, as the locai • ^^• 
legislature of this island, with the executive power ...^ 
as her instrument of action ; the other and nobler 
capacity is what I call her imperial character, by 
which she guides and controls all the inferior and 
provincial legislatures/ In this, he asserted, her 
power was boundless ; and having entered at large 
into its utility, and the manner in which it had been 
exerted, he concluded with recommending a lenient, 
not a rancorous policy, as the rule of conduct: — * It is 
agreed that a revenue is not to be had from America : 
if then we lose the profit, let us at least get rid of 
the odium/ This speech, which was afterwards 
published, was greatly admired, for the splendor of 
its diction, the wisdom of many political principles 
which it unfolded, and the resolution, mixed with 
moderation, which it recommended: but the time 
when it could have been of service had gone by; 
and if Mr. Burke's mind had not been fettered by 
the trammels of a party, he would have seen, like 
lord North, that it was a question of authority on 
one side, and subjection on the other ; and that the 
imposition of a tax at this time was necessary to 
decide that question. 

The house now proceeded to the second reading of 
the bill for regulating the government of Massa- 
chusets-bay; in support of which Mr. Welbore 
Ellis asserted, that it was the duty of the legislature 
to take away or alter charters, if they were abused 
or found deficient ; and in these views he was sup- 
ported by Mr. Charles Jenkinson and Mr. Jeremiah 
Dyson ; who contended that in this case the house 
proceeded, not in its judicial, but in its legislative 
capacity, regulating and supplying deficiencies in 
charters granted by the crown. 

General Conway and Sir Edward Astley took a 
difierent view of the measure, which they deemed 
unnecessarily harsh, and likely to produce per- 
manent evils : Mr. Dowdeswell also pleaded strong- 
ly and ably, that the province should be heard, be- 
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CHAP, fore an act was passed, which would deprive \tt 
^^' people of (heir chartered rights. Governor Pownal, 
declaring that he now spoke for the last time on the 
subject, uttered the following prediction, from his 
knowlege of the country and disposition of its inha^ 
bitants: — *The measure/ said be, 'which you are 
pursuing will be resisted, not by force, or the 
effect of arms, but by a regular united system. I 
told this house, four years ago, that the people of 
America would resist the tax then permitted to 
remain on them— that they would not oppose power 
to power, but would become implacable. Have 
they not been so from that time to this very hour ? 
I tell you again, that they will resist the measures 
now pursued in a more vigorous way. Committees 
of correspondence in the different provinces are hi 
constant communication : they do not trust in the 
conveyance of the post-office ; they have set up a 
constitutional courier, which will quickly grow up 
to the superseding of your post-office. As soon as 
intelligence of these affairs reaches them, they will 
judge it necessary to communicate with each other: 
it will be found inconvenient and ineffectual to do so 
by letters : they must confer ; they will hold a con- 
ference ; and to what these committees, thus met in 
congress, will grow up, I will not say. Should 
recourse be had to arms, you will hear of other 
officers than those appointed by your governor : then, 
as in the late civil wars of this country, it will be of 
little consequence to dispute who were, the aggress- 
ors ; that will merely be matter of opinion.' 

On the third reading of this bill the debate was 
no less strenuously maintained ; during which, Mr. 
Thomas Townshend, though in opposition, gave his 
support to the minister, declaring himself incapable 
of allowing party prejudices to stifle his private 
opinion : though averse to meddle with charters, he 
thought the evils of town-meetings justified inter- 
ference ; and that the institution of juries was pro- 
perly altered according to the forms of the mother- 
country. Colonel Barr^ reprobated the. violence <rf 
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both houses : in the lords/ the phrase was, * We chap. 
have passed the Rubicon ; ' in the commons, * De- ^^* 
lenda est Carthago.' He descanted on the florishing j^^^ 
state of the French finances, and predicted the in- 
terference of France in our contest with the colonies. 
Mr. Fox denied our right of taxing America, which 
Mr. Thurlow, the attorney-general, defended ; de- 
claring that it was never surrendered, but that it 
remained while the sovereignty remained in this 
country: the charter of Massachusets was a 
matter of mere legislative power, and contained no 
authority to control the right of taxation by the 
mother country, Mr. Burke deprecated measures 
of severity, and thought that, although the Ameri- 
cans could not resist the power of Great Britain, a 
great black book and a great many red coats would 
create disturbances which could never be quieted. 

Lord North, deprecating any reference to natural 
rights, denied that the bill destroyed any civil rights t 
no military government was established, but the civil 
government only was altered. After a few remarks 
from Sir George Saville, the bill was carried by 239 
to 64 : it was strongly opposed by the lords ; but 
passed, at the third reading, by ninety -two to twenty; 
though an able protest was signed by eleven peers, 
which embodied all the arguments of the minority; 
censuring the precipitation and tyranny of the 
measure, and the preparation made by it for an 
injudicious system of taxing the colonies. * To 
render them permanently advantageous,' it was said, 
* we must render them satisfied with their condition ; 
and that satisfaction can only be restored by recurring 
to the wise and salutary principles oix which the 
stamp act was repealed.' . 

During the preceding discussions, lord North in-BiUfortbe 

troduced another bill, 'for the impartial administra- adSSlnistra- 
tion of justice in the cases of persons questioned for tion of jus- 
any acts done while executing the law, or quelling ^^husetsf" 
riots in the province of Massachusets : ' by it, the 
governor, if he found that a person indicted for mur- 
der, or any other capital offbnce, incurred in suppress- 
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CHAP, ing such tumults, was not likely to obtain aa impartial 
^^- trial, might send him to another colony, or to Great 
Britain. This bill, the minister alleged, was necessary 
to give effect to the others ; for it was futile to appoint 
a magistracy that would act, if none could be found 
hardy enough to put their orders into execution : 
these orders would no doubt be resisted ; such resist- 
ance would demand force; and blood would probably 
be spilt : but who would risk that event, though in 
the execution of his duty, if the rioters themselves, 
or their abettors, were to sit as judges on him? 
* How,' said his lordship, * can any man defend him- 
self, on the plea of executing your laws, before those 
very persons who deny your right of making any laws 
to bind them?' After proceeding to justify the 
measure by precedents, he rightly observed, that the 
bill was not meant to screen guilt, but to protect 
innocence : the Americans must be taught that we 
would no longer submit to their insults ; and that, 
being roused, our measures, though free from cruelty 
and revenge, would be as effective as necessary. 
This act, he said, would complete his legislative plan: 
the rest depended on the vigilance and vigor shown 
by the executive government ; and this he promised 
should not be wanting. The four regiments, usually 
stationed in different parts of North America, had all 
been ordered to Boston ; prosecutions had been 
issued against the ringleaders of sedition; and he 
made no doubt, that by the execution of the measures 
now adopted, obedience and the blessings of peace 
would be soon restored. 

This measure was opposed with no less vehemence 
than those which preceded it. Colonel Barr6 de- 
clared, he rose very unwillingly to oppose the bill in 
its infancy, and claimed that attention which the 
house seemed to bestow with reluctance on all argu- 
ments in behalf of America. While their proceed- 
ings, severe as they were, had the least color of 
justice, he had not opposed them ; and although the 
aa^ for shutting up the port of Boston contained many 
things cruel and unjust ; yet, as it was founded on 
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principles of justice, retribution for injury , and com- chap. 
pensation for loss, he had desisted from opposing it : ^^' 
that bill was a bad way of doing what was right> but yjj^^ 
still it was doing what was right. As to the bill now 
before the house, he pronounced it to be unprece- 
dented in any former proceedings of parliament ; and 
unwarranted by any delay, denial, or perversion of 
justice in America: it was so big with oppression 
to that country and danger to this, that the first blush 
of it was sufficient to rouse him to opposition : it 
stigmatised a whole people, as persecutors of inno- 
cence, and as men incapable of doing justice, without 
a single fact being produced to warrant the imputa- 
tion: on thecontrary,every thing which had happened 
was a direct confutation of such charges. The case 
of captain Preston was recent : this officer and some 
soldiers had been capitally indicted at Boston for 
killing some persons in a riot : they were fairly tried 
and acquitted ; and it was an American, a New 
England, a Boston jury, which acquitted them. 
Captain Preston, under his own hand, publicly de- 
clared, that the inhabitants of that very town, where 
their fellow-citizens had been slain, acquitted him. 
This then is the case which the act supposes : and is 
this the return made to them ? Is this the encour- 
agement given them to persevere in so laudable a 
spirit of justice and moderation ? He denied that the 
instances of trials for smuggling and for treason, in 
the last rebellion, were at all applicable to the present 
case ; because the inconveniences of prosecution or 
defence were comparatively insignificant, on account 
of the little distance to which the trials were removed : 
he took notice of lord North's expression, — * we must 
show the Americans, that we no longer sit quiet 
wder their insults,' and called it mere declamation, 
unbecoming the character of him who uttered it. He 
asked, — * In what moment have you been quiet ? 
Has not your government for many years passed a 
series of offensive measures, without policy, principles, 
or moderation? Have not your troops and ships 
inade a vain and insulting parade in their streets and 
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CHAP, harbors ? It seems to have been your study to irritate 
XV- and inflame them : you have stimulated their discon* 
tents into disaffection, and you are now goading their 
disaffection into rebellion. Can you expect to be 
well informed, when you listen only to partisans? 
Can you expect to do justice, when you will not hear 
the accused?' After having endeavored to show 
that the bill was without precedent to support, or 
facts to warrant it, he proceeded to represent the 
consequences which it was likely to produce : — * A 
soldier feels himself so much above the rest of man- 
kind, that the strict hand of the civil power is 
necessary to check and restrain the haughtiness of 
disposition which such superiority inspires. What 
constant care is taken in this country to remind the 
military that they are under the restraint of the civil 
power ! In America their superiority is felt still 
more. Remove the check of the law, as this bill 
proposes, and what insolence, what outrage, may you 
not expect? Every passion that is pernicious to 
society will be let loose on a people unaccustomed 
to licentiousness and intemperance : the colonists, 
who have been long complaining of oppression, will 
see in the soldiery those who are to enforce it on 
them ; while the military, strongly prepossessed 
against the people as rebellious, unawed by the civil 
power, and actuated by that arbitrary spirit which 
prevails in the best troops ; — will commit violences 
that might rouse the tamest people to resistance, and 
which the vigilance of their officers cannot effectually 
restrain : the inevitable consequence will be open 
rebellion, which you profess by this act to obviate* 
I have been bred a soldier,' he continued ; — * have 
served long: I respect the profession, and live in the 
strictest habits of friendship with many officers : but 
there is not a country gentleman of you all, who looks 
on the army with a more jealous eye, or would more 
strenuously resist the making it independent of the 
civil power. No man is to be trusted in such a 
situation: it is not the fault of the soldier; but the 
vice of human nature, which,, unbridled by law. 
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becomes insolent and licentious. When I stand up chap, 
an advocate for America, I feel myself the firmest ^^' 
friend of this country : we owe our greatness to the 
commerce of America. Alienate your colonies, and 
you destroy the genuine supply which norishesyour 
own strength : let the banners of rebellion be once 
spread in America, and you are an undone people^ 
You are urging this desperate, this destructive issue : 
you are urging it with such violence, and by measures 
tending so manifestly to that fatal point; — ^that though 
a state of madness only could inspire such an inten- 
tion, it would appear to be your deliberate purpose : 
you have changed your ground ; you are becoming 
the aggressors ; and are offering the last of human 
outrages to the people of America, by subjecting them 
in effect to military execution. I know the vast 
superiority of your disciplined troops oVer the pro- 
vincials ; but beware how you supply the want of 
discipline by desperation. Instead of sending them 
the olive branch, you have sent them the naked 
sword : by the olive branch, I mean a repeal of all 
the late laws, fruitless to you and oppressive to them. 
Ask their aid in a constitutional manner, and they 
will give it to the utmost of their ability; they never 
yet refused it when properly called on : your journals 
bear recorded acknowlegements of the zeal with 
which they have contributed to the general necessities 
of the state : they may be flattered into any thing, 
but they are not to be driven : have some indulgence 
to your own likeness ; respect their steady English 
virtue ; retract your odious exertions of authority ; 
and remember, that the first step toward making 
them contribute to your wants, is to reconcile them 
to your government.' 

Mr. Wedderburne explained and defended the 
principles of the proposed bill, which was only 
intended to procure a fair trial for imputed offences. 
Mr. Alderman Sawbridge, in a vehement speech, 
termed it a ridiculous and cruel measure, meant to 
enslave the Americans by a minister, who, if he had 
an opportunity, would enslave England : he concluded 
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CHAP, with expressing a hope that the Americans would 

^^- resist to the utmost these destructive bills : * if they 

jy^^ do not/ said he, * they are the most abject slaves 

that ever the earth produced ; and nothing which the 

minister can do is base enough for them.' 

To this violence of speech, lord North replied, 
with great candor and moderation, that he only 
wished the measure to be fairly discussed ; and if 
bad, to be rejected. He disclaimed any intention of 
enslaving America ; and declared that the assertion 
was no better founded in truth, than another^ import- 
ing that the colonists had seen their error, and were 
willing to make reparation to the East India com- 
pany. So far were they from such a recantation, 
that letters had lately arrived fraught with accounts 
of renewed acts of violence. On the third reading, 
the bill passed by a great majority. 

In the house of lords the opposition took nearly 
the same line of argument as against the former act. 
The marquis of Rockingham, after reviewing minis- 
terial transactions relative to America since the 
repeal of the stamp act, and stigmatising the tea 
duty as an uncommercial and unproductive claim, 
retained merely as a bone of contention, made the 
following objection to the bill : — * that if officers 
were men of honor and sensibility, their situation 
would be worse under the protection of such a law 
than without it ; since no acquittal could be honor- 
able, where the prosecutor had not the usual means 
of securing a fair trial.' The bill however passed 
by a large majority ; though a protest was signed 
by eight peers, in which it was designated * a virtual 
indemnity for murder.' 
Re-appear- Soou aftcrwards opposition in the lords was 
kJr^Chat- Strengthened by lord Chatham, who, after a con- 
^**™- siderable absence, made his appearance on the 
seventeenth of May, at the third reading of a bill 
for quartering troops in America: he took this occa- 
sion to state his opinion of the proceedings relative 
to that country ; in the course of which he recom- 
mended the substitution of kindness for severity :— 
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• Instead of adding to their miseries,' he said 'adopt chap. 
some lenient measures, which may lure them to ^^" 
their duty : act like an affectionate parent toward 
a beloved child ; and, instead of harsh and rigorous 
proceedings, pass an amnesty on all their youthful 
errors ; clasp them once more to your arms, and I 
will venture to affirm you will find them children 
worthy of their sire : but should their turbulence 
exist after proffered terms of forgiveness, I will be 
among the foremost to promote such measures as 
will effectually prevent a future relapse, and make 
them feel what it is to provoke a fond and forgiving 
parent.' These children however had determined 
to run all risks in discarding the very name of alle- 
giance to their sire ; and we can only wonder at 
the infatuation which prevented so penetrating a 
mind as that of lord Chatham from seeing through 
the thin veil which covered their design: both the 
king and his minister however were aware of it ; 
and after all the wavering policy that had been 
adopted, now resolved on the application of coer- 
cive measures. To a monarch jealous of the slight- 
est infringement on his prerogative, and to a minister 
determined to keep his place, it was in vain to offer 
any arguments drawn from the nature of the British 
constitution, so ill adapted for prompt measures and 
united counsels ; or from the expenses which would 
follow even a successful contest ; or from the pre- 
dictions of successful resistance on the part of the 
Americans, which were made by men practically 
acquainted with their situation : at the same time, it 
would have been equally vain to have appealed to 
the people of England for a dissolution of the con- 
nexion between the parent state and her colonies ; 
since the general opinion was, that the reputation, 
nay, the power, if not the very existence of the empire, 
depended on those relations which subsisted between 
them. The true principles of political science had 
then made but small advances; and it was not 
foreseen, or at least declared, except by one 
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CBAT. man,* that the territorial benefits to be derived from 
^^' AmencsL as a depeodeot prarinoe, would have been 
1^^ merely as dust in the habncp, compared with the 
commeieial advantages of America as an allied state. 
Who, however, woold have dared to legislate under 
soch a ccmviction I CoercicA therefore was deter- 
mined cm ; preparation for a ccmtest was made : and 
if the means for that cfmtest had been sought almost 
excluavely in our nary, the era of American inde- 
pend^ice might hare been postponed, though no 
cordial union could hare been preserved. It was 
indeed a happy circumstance that the struggle took 
place when it did ; and that Great Britain was left 
free to contend with the democratic principle after 
it had taken a more formidable shape and a more 
dangerous position ; that her resources were gra* 
dually developed; that the sloth which she had 
acquired in a long period of inactivity was shaken 
off; and that attention was more than ever drawn 
to the advantages of her invincible navy. 
mn for the Before the sessicm ended, a bill was brought into 
tioifor^ parliament, which, by settling the administration of 
fuuu. Canada, might complete the ministerial plan of 
government regarding America. The first object of 
this bill, which had passed the upper house almost 
without opposition, was to enlarge the boundaries of 
the province, so as to comprehend the whole country 
lying behind New England, New York, and Pen- 
sylvania, to the Ohio, and eastern bank of the 
Missisippi ; from whence the line proceeded norths 
ward to the southern limit of the lands granted to 
the Hudson's Bay company ; taking in about ten 
degrees of latitude. The government of this vast 
tract was modelled with a view to the manners^ 
customs, and convenience of its inhabitants, an im* 
mense majority of whom were French settlers : to 
all was secured the free exercise of their religion ; 
while the catholic clergy retained those rights which 

* Pean Tucker. 
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the articles of capitulation had allowed : the ancient chap. 
laws of the province, which decided civil cases with- ^^' 
out the intervention of a jury, were established, as 
being more acceptable to the French Canadians ; 
but for criminal cases, the law of England, with its 
jury, was introduced : a council also was appointed, 
holding commissions from his majesty ; and its 
members were to legislate for the province, but not 
to possess the power of imposing taxes, enacting 
severe penalties for religious offences, or meeting at 
undue seasons and without sufficient notice : finally, 
to the king was reserved the privilege of instituting 
any courts criminal, civil, or ecclesiastical, by letters 
patent. 

This bill met with a more strenuous opposition in 
the commons than any introduced during the session : 
Mr. Dunning called it the most pernicious measure 
ever offisred to parliament. He represented the form 
of government thus given to the Canadians, as essen- 
tially the same, but more liable to abuse, than that 
which they had enjoyed under the crown of France : 
it was intended, he said, to operate two ways ; 
first, to establish arbitrary power in that extensive 
territory; and, secondly, to employ the power so 
established in assisting to. overthrow the liberties of 
America: the proposed abolition of the popular 
assembly was attributed to the dislike which mi- 
nisters entertained for the rights of the people ; and 
with regard to religion, it was contended that the 
articles of capitulation provided that the Roman 
catholic faith should be tolerated, not established ; 
whereas protestantism was by this bill merely tole- 
rated, and its clergy left for a maintenance to the 
discretion of the crown. Sergeant Glynn insisted 
on a breach of promise contained in the royal pro- 
clamation of 1763, which declared, that all persons 
who might settle in Quebec, should be entitled to 
the same laws and protection as they had enjoyed 
in England; whereas the bill went to establish 
French laws, as well as the catholic religion. In 
reply to the attorney-general, who had contended 
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CHAP, that it was cruel and unprecedented to establish nev«r 
■ laws in a conquered country, he adduced Ireland 



j;74^ and Wales as instances of a contrary practice. 

In support of the bill, it was urged, that the laws 
which regard personal property and contracts were 
much the same in France as in England; with 
regard to the trial by jury, the French had no pre- 
dilection for it, and disliked it as an innovation : 
the treaty of 1763, it was said, secured the free 
exercise of religion, as far as was consistent with the 
laws of England ; and our penal laws did not extend 
beyond this kingdom, as the king's supremacy did ; 
besides, the Canadians were obliged to give proof of 
their allegiance, by taking an oath prescribed in this 
act, against all papal claims which interfered with 
the king's supremacy. The clause which secured' 
to the Romish clergy their tithes, did no more than 
place them in the condition which they occupied at 
the conquest of their country ; subject however to 
this disadvantage, that no protestant was obliged to 
contribute to their support. The extension of the 
boundary line was justified on the plea, that several 
French families were settled in remote districts, 
beyond the former limits ; and an intire colony was 
established in the country of the Illinois. Various 
amendments were proposed in the commons, which 
rendered it necessary to return the bill to the upper 
house ; where its principles were now resisted, espe- 
cially by lord Chatham, who called it * the child of 
inordinate power ; ' and he invoked the bishops to 
resist a law which would spread the Roman catholic 
tenets over so vast a continent, and insisted that 
parliament had no more right to alter the oath of 
supremacy, than to repeal the great charter, or the 
bill of rights. The act however passed by twenty- 
six to seven ; and the corporation of London in vain 
petitioned the king to refuse his assent. 

On the day when this bill was carried through 
the lords, the minister proceeded to the annual 
business of finance : 20,000 seamen had been voted 
for 1774, including 4354 mariners; and the effective 
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land forces amounted to 18,024, including 1522 chap. 
invalids. The whole amount of the supplies was ^^' 
given in at £6,159,661 ; and the ways and means 
were stated at £6,546,108; exceeding the supplies 
by £386,447. 

Toward the close of the session, the house of 
commons took the state of the gold coin into con- 
sideration, and £250,000 was appropriated to the 
purpose of calling in and recoining what was de- 
fective ; it being agreed that no loss should be 
sustained by the holders. A committee having been 
appointed for inquiring into the abuses practised in 
jails, the philanthropic Mr. Howard, then sheriff of 
Bedfordshire, who had already visited most of those 
mansions of wo throughout England, was examined ; 
and from the reports which he delivered to the 
house, many improvements were effected, which 
have greatly tended to the alleviation of human 
misery. By a decision of the lords in their judicial 
capacity, the great question of literary property, 
brought before them by an appeal from the court of 
chancery, was determined. A statute of the eighth 
of Anne had declared that the author and his assigns 
have a right to a work for fourteen years, and for 
fourteen more, if the author should live so long. 
Certain judges of the land* had denied the existence 
of any such right in common law, and had concluded 
that an author possessed a property only in his 
manuscript; that no possession can be taken, or any 
act of occupancy asserted, on mere ideas : if so, ano- 
ther man, who might have the same ideas, must not 
presume to publish them, because they had been 
pre-occupied, and become private property. Lord 
Mansfield exposed the fallacy of such reasoning, by 
showing that this was not the nature of the property 
claimed by an author : that consists in his literary 
composition ; and the identity of it lies in the same 
thoughts, ranged in the same order, and expressed 
in the same words : he conceived, that a common 
law right to the copy of his work was not only 

* Lord Kaimet in Scotland, and judge Yates in England. 
ENG. II. I 
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CHAP, vested originally in an author and his assigns ; but 
^^' that it still existed, notwithstanding the statute of 
Anne : it was agreeable to the principles of right 
and wrong, and therefore to the common law* Lord 
Camden did not contest this point, or undertake to 

[)rove that there was any thing in the nature of 
iterary property that should render it less durable 
than other fruits of labor ; but he confined himself to 
the written law of the land: the statute of Anne 
had taken away any exclusive and perpetual right at 
common law which an author might have possessed ; 
and the house of peers concurring with him, reversed 
the decree of chancery, which had been obtained in 
favor of such an exclusive possession. 
Affairs on On the tenth of May, Louis XV. king of France 
nrar"** died, a victim to the small pox, in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age and the fifty-ninth of his reign : his 
successor, Louis XVL was in his twentieth year. 
His first acts were popular : d'Aiguillon, an ally of 
the profligate du Barry, was discarded, and the 
comte de Maurepas appointed minister : while the 
celebrated Turgot was placed over the finance de^ 
partment: the hated Maupeou and Terray were 
dismissed, and the new courts dissolved, to be re- 
placed by the ancient parliament ; though its arro- 
gant pretensions were considerably circumscribed. 
These arrangements however did not please the 
queen, who was strongly attached to M. de Choi- 
seul ; whence arose two parties at court, highly 
prejudicial to the affairs of the kingdom. Though 
the policy of the new government seemed to be that 
of conciliating public opinion, unfortunately that 
opinion was not sufficiently enlightened or united to 
lead the monarch into the path of his own and the 
nation's safety ; nor did the character of the so- 
vereign fit him to reform abuses of the state, to 
contend with the growing turbulence of the times, 
and to resist those that were opposed to him : his 
disposition was gentle and benevolent, but he was 
destitute of energy or decision; and, like Charles L, 
had a taint of insincerity, the most dangerous quality 
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that could have attached itself to a monarch thrown chap. 
on such times as those of Louis XVI. The notice ^^' 
taken of these events by lord North in the commons ^^^4^ 
was singularly unhappy : — 'A great and good 
prince,' he said, ' is dead, who was a man of an 
amiable and peaceable mind ; but his successor is a 
wise, economical, and pacific prince, who will not 
enter into any unnecessary war to try new projects.' 
Little occurred on the continent this year worthy of 
notice, except that the Turks suffered so tremen- 
dous a defeat by the Russians, that the sultan and 
his divan saw no other means of saving the empire 
but by a peace, the terms of which were calculated 
to excite dismay at Constantinople : by it the in- 
dependence of the Crimea was acknowleged ; Kil- 
burn, Kerch^, and Janickla, with all the districts 
betwe^i the Bog and Dnieper, were ceded to 
Russia; and a free navigation through the Dar- 
danelles for that power was established. Catharine 
was now at liberty to turn her attention to the 
civilisation of her subjects : the Poles, though de- 
serted by most of the European powers and op- 
pressed by others, did not lose all spirit : several 
deputies at the diet boldly opposed the change of 
constitution, but were at last obliged to yield, and 
accept the terms offered to them : these were, to 
be governed by a <x)uncil of forty, composed of the 
king, the senate, and members of the equestrian 
order; the senate consisting of the great officers - 
of state. Thus a complete aristocracy was esta* 
blished in that kingdom. Rome this year lost her 
sovereign pontiff, thie celebrated Ganganelli ; a man 
poi^essed of many virtues, and of an enlightened 
understanding, set off by the most amiable manners : 
he was one of the few popes that exhibited an ex^ 
ample of good government ; by which he secured 
the love of his subjects, while his friendship was 
coveted by all the European powers. The domestic 
events of our own country present few objects of 
interest beyond the birth of prince Adolphus Fre^ 
dene, aftdrwards duke of Cambridge. 
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CHAP. On the twenty-second of June was concluded a 
^^' session of parliament, as important as any since the 
revolution. The king in his speech applauded the 
Canadian bill, as founded on the principles of hu- 
manity and justice ; and while he deplored the 
spirit of resistance displayed by the province of 
Massachusets, approved the measures adopted to 
restrain it : he concluded with expressing his desire 
of seeing his deluded subjects in that part of the 
world returning to their duty, acquiescing in that 
just subordination to authority, and maintaining that 
due regard to the commercial interests of this country, 
which must ever be inseparably connected with their 
own prosperity. 
Turbulent During the deliberations of the British parliament, 
F^**?^^. the people of Massachusets had continued their 
ton. outrageous proceedmgs, and destroyed the cargo ot 

every ship laden with tea that arrived. Among 
other ministerial arrangements, was the removal of 
governor Hutchinson, who was succeeded by ge- 
neral Gage : this officer had long commanded the 
troops at Boston, and was much respected for his 
moderation and urbanity ; but the auspices under 
which he began his administration were not encour- 
aging : the populace indeed were so indignant, 
because some of the principal inhabitants paid him 
the compliments due to a new governor, that they 
hanged him in effigy. 

The port act, when it arrived at Boston, was re- 
ceived with sensations of terror and indignation ; but 
the latter feelings gradually prevailed, in proportion 
as the former yielded to the unanimity of sentiment 
expressed by the other provinces. On the twenty- 
fifth of May, the assembly met for the last time at 
Boston, and proceeded to elect a council ; after 
which, the new governor opened the session with a 
declaration of his readiness to concur in all measures 
tending to advance the prosperity of the colony ; but 
announced the necessity of removing the legislature 
to Salem ; at which place he convened it on the 
seventh of June» after an immediate adjournment. 
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Animated by assurances of support from other chap. 
provinces, the assembly took an early opportunity ^^• 
of insulting general Gage, under the pretext of an* 
swering his speech at the opening of the session : 
they next appointed a committee for a general con- 
gress, and voted £500 for its use* When the 
governor refused his consent to this misapplication of 
the public money, they recommended a levy to that 
amount among the towns and districts of the pro- 
vince: anticipating also a dissolution, they ap- 
pointed a committee, for the purpose of prescribing 
rules of conduct to the people, under the form of 
recommendations ; which, in existing circumstances, 
would have the effect of laws. A report was soon pre- 
sented, stating that this colony, as well as the others, 
had long been struggling under the heavy hand of 
power: their dutiful petitions for the redress of 
grievances were disregarded ; and the plan of de- 
stroying the free constitution of America, of esta- 
blishing arbitrary rule, and reducing the people to 
slavery, appeared to be firmly settled : the inhabit- 
ants therefore were exhorted to discontinue the use 
of tea, and other articles imported from Great 
Britain, until redress should be obtained ; and to 
encourage the manufactures of America. 

Although the committee endeavored to elude the 
governor's penetration, by pretending that they were 
employed on measures of conciliation, he soon dis- 
covered their real object, and despatched his secre- 
tary to dissolve the assembly : that officer, finding 
the doors locked, and being refused admittance, 
proclaimed its dissolution on the stairs, in the pre- 
sence of several members; but the passing of their 
resolutions was considered as a point gained. A 
town-meeting being held at Boston, resolutions were 
passed, and assurances sent to other colonies of the 
zeal and activity prevailing in Massachusets, and of 
the general anxiety to meet in congress. Mean- 
while, the consequences that were expected from 
the punishment inflicted on this refractory province 
did not appear : the spirit of rivalry, which formerly 
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CHAP, distinguished American merchants, seemed wholly 
^^' to have subsided: lio one discovered the slightest 



j^^^^ inclination to profit by the distress of Boston ; 
and the merchants of Salem declined availing 
themselves of the advantages that might be derived 
from the removal of the trade to their port^ * Nature/ 
they said in their address to the governor, * by the 
formation of their harbor, had forbidden a rivalry 
with the convenient mart of Boston ; and were it 
otherwise, they must be dead to every idea of just- 
ice, lost to all feelings of humanity, could they in- 
dulge one thought of acquiring wealth and raising 
their fortunes on the ruin of their suffering neigh- 
bors.' 

Proposals had been made in the different pro- 
vinces for putting a stop to all commercial dealings 
with the mother country ; but were not eagerly ac- 
cepted : it seemed to be the general opinion, that such 
ameasure should be reserved among the last expe- 
dients to be tried. The middle and southern co- 
lonies were at this time desirous of avoiding a rup- 
ture with Great Britain : all however concurred in a 
resolution to resist taxation^ and all sent liberal con- 
tributions to relieve the suffering inhabitants c^ 
Boston. In the mean time, copies of the other two 
bills for altering the constitution of Massachusets- 
bay arrived ; and tended so much to increase the 
ferment throughout the provinces, that the Bosto- 
nians, already assured of co-operation, now took the 
lead in opposition to British interests. Hence- 
forward deliberations in general were imbued with 
that spirit of republicanism which distinguished the 
states of New England ; and the colonists of Massa- 
chusets set the example of resistance to what was 
called the tyranny of Great Britain. 

At the suggestion of the provincial assembly, an 
association was formed, to which, in imitation of their 
puritan forefathers, they gave the name of * a solemn 
League and Covenant;' the subscribers to it binding 
themselves to suspend all intercourse with Great 
Britain, from the last day of August ensuing, until 
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the Boston port act should be repealed, and the chap. 
colony restored to the rights which it derived from ^^• 
its charter ; also to have no dealings with those 
persons who should refuse to sign the . agreement, or 
should afterwards violate their compact ; but to pub- 
lish their names as enemies to their country. This 
association not only obtained universal applause 
where it originated, but spread rapidly through the 
other states. In vain did the governor endeavor to 
counteract its effects by a proclamation, which 
declared it treasonable ; in vain did he caution the 
people against countenancing so illegal a combi- 
nation, under the severest penalties : his orders were 
disregarded, and his power questioned in making 
that conduct treason which was not treason by the 
laws. Perceiving how hostile the sentiments and 
intentions of the people were becoming toward his 
government, general Gage now thought it advisable 
to take other means of repressing tumult, more effi- 
cacious than proclamations : he accordingly ordered 
some regiments of infantry, with a detachment of 
artillery, to encamp near Boston ; and these were 
soon augmented by troops from Englatid and Ireland : 
but as the colonists, with their usual artifices, induced 
the men to desert, he placed a guard on the isthmus, 
called Boston-neck, which joins the peninsula, on 
which that town is situated, to the main land. This 
measure, dictated by necessity, was construed into a 
design of blockading the place, and compelling it to 
submit to terms : the people of Worcester assembled 
in arms, assuring the Bostonians that many thousands 
were ready to succor them ; and exhorting them not 
to despair, or to surrender the liberties of their 
country. 

In August, commissions arrived for the new 
council : but of thirty-six that were appointed, only 
twenty-four would accept the office ; and against 
them the people were so exasperated, that all 
resigned, except a few inhabitants of Boston, who 
were protected by the troops : these however issued 
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CHAP, writs, according to the new law, for conrening ah 
XV. * assembly in October. 

The colonists now began to provide arms, to collect 
warlike stores^ and train their youth to military 
exercises : in short, disaffection spread on all sides, 
and the reign of law was on the verge of dissolution. 
Under these circumstances, general Gage took the 
opportunity of a general muster of the militia, to seize 
on their ammunition ; and at the same time trans- 
ferred all military stores within the province from 
their several d^pdts to Boston. Apprehending that 
his intention was to commence hostilities, several 
thousands of the militia marched toward the capital ; 
but finding themselves mistaken, they retired : the 
general however thought it expedient to erect forti- 
fications and barracks on the isthmus, as a measure 
of precaution ; but it was with difficulty that artisans 
could be engaged, while the works were perpetually 
interrupted by the most alarming obstructions : the 
governor, though he clearly foresaw that scenes of 
bloodshed were at hand, manifested great equanimity 
of temper in forbearing to commence them. 

Every effort was now made by the committees of 
correspondence to keep alive the flame of sedition in 
the province, by spreading abroad rumors of massa- 
cres, and of attacks on the capital both by land and 
sea. In this state of affairs, while the old constitution 
was abrogated and the new system suspended by 
violence, some leading men determined to hold an 
assembly of delegates from all the towns in Suffolk, 
of which Boston was the metropolis. This meeting 
passed resolutions more decidedly hostile to the 
British government than any that had yet appeared : 
they called the late acts gross infractions of civil and 
religious liberty, wicked attempts of administration 
to establish despotism : they resolved to indemnify 
all officers that should refuse to execute any process 
issued by the present unconstitutional judges ; and 
declared every member of the new council an enemy to 
his country : they next condemned the plan of fortify- 
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ing Baston*neck, attacked the Canadian act, recom« chap. 
mended a total suspension of commercial intercourse ^^* 
with Great Britain, the encouragement of domestic 
manufactures, the appointment of a provincial con* 
g^ess, and the exercise of the people in arms : they 
also advised collectors to retain the public money in 
their own hands, until the civil government of the 
province should be placed on a constitutional basis, 
or a provincial congress should direct its application : 
they exhorted the populace to refrain from riots; 
aud concluded with the following instructions, which 
show how implicitly they relied on the committees 
of correspondence, and the purpose of their insti* 
tution : — * Should our enemies, by any sudden ma- 
ncBuvre, render it necessary for us to ask aid of our 
brethren in the country, some one of the committee 
of correspondence, or a select man from the town 
where hostilities shall commence or be expected, or 
from the town adjoining, shall despatch couriers with 
written messages to the select men, or committees of 
correspondence in the vicinity, who shall send others 
to committees more remote, until sufficient assistance 
be obtained : the expense of couriers to be defrayed 
by the county, until otherwise ordered by the pro- 
vincial assembly.' 

Delegates also were appointed to remonstrate with 
the governor respecting the fortification of Boston- 
neck, the seizure of the public magazines, and in- 
sults offered to passengers and others by the troops. 
To such proceedings, together with the obnoxious 
acts of parliament, they declared their resolution 
never to submit ; though they disclaimed all notions 
of independence, and desired to avoid collision with 
the king's forces. General Gage shortly answered, 
that he had no intention of preventing free access to 
Boston, or of permitting any one under his command 
to injure his majesty's subjects ; but it was his duty 
to preserve the peace and to prevent surprise : he 
also gave assurances that artillery should not be 
employed, unless hostilities rendered it necessary. 

The governor had issued writs for the new le- 
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CHAP, gislative assembly to meet on the fifth of October ; 
^^- but the course of events induced him to countermand 
these by proclamation, and to discharge such mem- 
bers as were already returned : the advantage how- 
ever of meeting in public to discuss, was too clearly 
perceived by the leading men of the province, to be 
so easily resigned : they therefore declared the go- 
vernor's proclamation illegal; the representatives 
who had been elected, met at Salem ; and having 
waited one day, in compliment to the governor, they 
resolved themselves into a provincial congress; 
and having chosen Mr. John Hancock for their 
president, adjourned to Concord, distant about 
twenty miles from the seat of government. 

One of the first proceedings of this assembly was 
a remonstrance to the governor, in which they vin- 
dicated their meeting by a reference to the dis- 
tracted state of the province ; and entreated him, by 
his regard for the king's honor and the public peace, 
to desist from the construction of fortifications 
against the town of Boston. To this address the 
general answered, in very indignant terms, • that the 
lives, liberty, and property of none but avowed 
enemies could be endangered by the troops of 
Great Britain, who had shown no disposition for 
hostilities, though they might be expected to feel 
resentment at the exertions employed to deprive 
them even of the necessaries of life/ He reminded 
this self-constituted congress, that while they af- 
fected to complain about infringements on their 
charter, their very meeting was in direct violation of 
their own constitution ; and, finally, he admonished 
them to desist from such illegal proceedings. 

Undeterred however by such representations, they 
instantly proceeded to adopt the measures recom- 
mended by the Suffolk meeting ; settling all matters 
relating to the militia, arranging means for the col- 
lection of arms, providing for the receipt of taxes, 
and appointing a day of public thanksgiving for the 
union so happily prevailing throughout the colonies. 
Such conduct naturally exciting the governor's in- 
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d^ation, he put forth a proclamation, forbidding qhap. 
the people to pay any obedience to these seditious ^^" 



resolutions : but, as before, the proclamation was ^j^^ 
despised; the resolutions were obeyed; and the 
ccmgress separated of their own accord, after having 
appointed a new meeting in the ensuing month of 
February. 

But before this time a general congress had been Meeting of 
organised by the corresponding committees at Phi- ^^'^s^*^* 
ladelphia ; and on the fifth of September, this 
great national assembly commenced its first session : 
fifty-one delegates were sent from the different 
provinces, with the exception of Georgia, which 
afterwards joined the association : the greatest 
number from any one colony was seven, and the 
smallest two ; but it was agreed that each state 
should have only one distinct vote. As they sat 
with closed doors, their proceedings were involved 
in secresy; and their decree^, like the oracles of 
ancient days, were received by the people as the 
dictates of profound wisdom. The instructions given 
to these delegates by their constituents disclaimed 
all ideas of independence, and recognised the con- 
stitutional authority of the mother country; but 
they strongly insisted on the rights which they 
derived from their ancestors as British subjects, and 
pronounced the late measures relative to the colony 
of Massachusets, unconstitutional and tyrannical. 
The first act of congress was a declaration, approving 
the wisdom and fortitude with which those minis- 
terial measures had been resisted; and asserting 
that it was the duty of all Americans, not only to 
coatribute to the relief of the sufferers, but to assist 
them in repelling any force employed to carry the 
acts complained of into execution : they also passed 
a resolution, that the removal of any person for the 
trial of offences committed in America, justified re- 
sistance and reprisals. 

They next proceeded to declare the principles 
and object of their association; avowing their al- 
legiance to the king, and their affection to the parent 
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CHAP, state, with their dependence on her, and the benefits 
^^- they had received from the connexion : in the most 
explicit terms they disclaimed any desire of destroy- 
ing that connexion ; but at the same time they de- 
manded a participation in all the rights of British 
subjects. Having stated their grievances, and traced 
them to the ruinous system of colonial administration 
adopted by the British ministry since the peace of 
1763, they recommended, as the most peaceable 
means of obtaining redress, a suspension of all com- 
mercial intercourse with Great Britain until her 
coercive acts should be repealed : they also drew up 
an eloquent and comprehensive petition to his ma- 
jesty, stating every important measure passed since 
the change of system in 1764, with its peculiar prin- 
ciples, features, and bearing on other acts ; exhibit- 
ing the whole plan of recent and present govern- 
ment, with its actual consequences; declaring at- 
tachment to the king, and disclaiming any pretension 
to new privileges ; while they prayed to be restored 
to their former rights, which other British subjects 
still enjoyed. 

They then prepared a masterly address to the 
people of England ; stating that the Americans, 
sprung from the same ancestors as themselves, 
entertained the same sentiments which had pro- 
duced and supported the British constitution, and 
considered themselves intitled to equal rights with 
other British subjects : they apologised for that sus- 
pension of commerce which self-preservation had 
obliged them to adopt ; but hoped that the magna- 
nimity and justice of the nation would procure a 
parliament of such wisdom, independence, and pub- 
lic spirit, as might save the violated rights of the 
whole empire from the devices of wicked ministers 
and evil counsellors, whether in or out of office ; and 
thereby restore that harmony which was desired by 
every true and honest American. 

They also published an address to the Canadians, 
eloquently setting forth the blessings of a free consti- 
tution ; ingeniously contrived to render them discon- 
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tented with their new form of government, and al- chap. 
luring them to join the general confederacy: they ^^' 
likewise issued a declaration of rights and grievances; 
in which they laid aside all former distinctions be- 
tween legislation and impost, external and internal 
taxation; claimed for the colonies the privilege of 
legislating for themselves; but consented to such 
acts of parliament as were bona fide intended to regu- 
late their foreign commerce, without any reference 
to a direct revenue. Their grievances were specific- 
ally ascribed to eleven acts of parliament, passed 
in the present reign ; but more particularly to three 
in the last session respecting the province of Massa- 
chusets, and to the law for extending the Canadian 
boundaries. To general Gage they sent a remon- 
strance against his military proceedings, which bore, 
as they said, a hostile appearance unwarranted even 
by those tyrannical acts : nor did they forget to 
address a memorial to the colonists; showing how 
all were interested in the condition of the inhabitants 
of Boston ; recommending a perseverance in union, 
and in the measures proposed by congress, as the 
only means of security against the arbitrary designs 
of the British ministry ; but advising them to extend 
their views to the most unhappy events, and to be 
prepared for every contingency : it concluded, in 
the old puritanical style, by earnestly entreating the 
people to bumble themselves, with devotion of spirit, 
penitence of heart, and amendment of life, before 
Almighty God, whose divine goodness was besought 
to take them under his gracious protection. 

After a session of fifty-one days, this first general 
congress of the American states broke up on the 
twenty-sixth of October, having previously recom- 
mended another meeting to be held on the tenth of 
May following. The effect of its decrees was soon 
perceptible throughout the states : before its con- 
vention, none of the middle and southern provinces 
had made any preparations for a warlike contest; 
but when its members returned to their constituents, 
all became actuated by the spirit of New England : 
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CHAP, the militia were frequently assembled for the purpose 
^^' of discipline ; arms were sought for the future de- 

1774. fenders of the country ; a final appeal to them be- 
came the subject of discourse ; and a proclamation^ 
which had been issued in England against the ex- 
portation of military stores, operated as a powerful 
excitement with the colonists to manufacture them 
at home. Following the earnest recommendations 
of congress, all the other states took a deep interest 
in the affairs of Massachusets ; and the issue of 
peace or war seemed to depend more immediately 
on the transactions of that province, which on one 
side of the Atlantic was considered as the focus of 
rebellion, and on the other as the centre of honorable 
action* 

While such was the conduct of the Americans, 
the British cabinet thought it expedient to take the 
sense of the nation on a subject which involved its 
interests so deeply: they determined therefore to 
dissolve the parliament, in order to afford the people 
an opportunity of manifesting their opinions in the 
choice of representatives, and of setting the latter 
free from all restraint if an alteration of policy should 
be thought advisable: ministers however were not 
unacquainted with the national sentiments prevailing 
at this period : opinions had been very industriously 
spread and extensively received, that vigorous per- 
severance would soon finish a contest originating in 
imbecility, and fostered by temporising expedients ; 
also, that the present administration possessed the 
qualities requisite for terminating this dispute ad- 
vantageously for the country. It was not doubted, 
that the system of coercion now adopted would 
intimidate its objects; or if it failed in this, would 
speedily reduce them to subjection: for it is no 
characteristic of Englishmen to doubt the resources 
of Great Britain, or the valor of her sons. 

Meeting of The anticipations of ministers were fully realised 

pariia- by the ucw parliament; in which wa$ found a con- 

siderable change of individual members, but no 

alteration of political sentiment : this appeared i^ 
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the first debate on the address to his majesty, chap. 
m^hose speech was chiefly occupied by topics relating ^^^ 
to the spirit of colonial resistance, and the means 
taken to repress it. As this address implied a 
general approbation of the late measures, an amend* 
ment was proposed in the commons, and supported 
by the opposition ; but it was negatived by 264 to 
73 : in the house of peers also an amendment was 
overruled by a vast majority ; and thus government 
bad the assurance of long co-operation from a par- 
liament, whose attachment to its ministerial leaders 
ivas perhaps never surpassed. If we look to the 
principal actors on this grand political arena, we 
must confess that on both sides there was a bright 
constellation of abilities ; though the ranks of oppo- 
sition showed the highest talents, with the most 
varied and conimanding eloquence. 

Nothing remarkable occurred before the Christmas 
recess, except that nine out of thirteen peers in the 
minority signed a protest ^ against the address ; and 
the estimates, as stated to the commons, were formed 
on a peace establishment ; the number of seamen 
being reduced to 16,000, and the land forces fixed 
at 17,547 effective men: during the recess however 
ministers received more accurate intelligence re- 
specting American affairs, which decided them to 
persevere in the system of coercion : accordingly, 
they were unmoved by petitions presented after the 
adjournment from American and West Indian mer- 
chants resident in London and Bristol, as well as 
from the manufacturers of Birmingham and other 
placesf, representing the great losses they might 
sustain from the suspension of traffic, and the non-r 
payment of sums due to them from the colonists. 
These documents were referred to a committee of 
the house, which, from the little attention it paid to 
them, acquired the name of ' the committee of obli- 
vion.' The petition from congress had also been 
transmitted to the king ; but bis majesty declined to 

' Tbe ilnat of tiie kind which had ever appeared on the joumi^ of that house. 
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CHAP, receive it from a body whose existence he could not 
^^* acknowlege, and referred it to parliament : accord- 
jyy^ ingly, on the twenty-sixth of January, three Ame- 
rican agents, Franklin, Holland, and Lee, prayed 
the house of commons to be examined at their bar 
in support of the said paper, which they professed 
themselves able to elucidate : the house however 
refused them a hearing on the ground taken by his 
majesty ; — that no attention could be given to that 
petition without acknowleging the congress and its 
authority. 
Debates on Lord North sought the earliest opportunity of 
America, laying before parliament a large collection of im- 
portant documents respecting the state of the colo- 
nies; and on the twentieth of January a trial of 
strength between the two parties was brought on 
by a motion of lord Chatham, who proposed an 
address to his majesty, requesting him to allay the 
unhappy ferments in America, by removing the 
royal troops from Boston. After censuring minis- 
ters for their tardy, as well as false representations 
of American affairs, and advising immediate efforts 
to be made for effecting a reconciliation with our 
colonies before the re-assembliqg of congress, he 
proceeded totliscuss the whole question in a speech, 
distinguished by that impressive and astounding 
energy which marked the grandest efforts of this 
veteran statesman : — * Nothing,' he said, * but the 
extremity of sickness shall prevent me from paying 
unremitting attention to so important a subject : I 
will knock at the door of this sleeping and con- 
founded ministry, and rouse them to a sense of their 
imminent danger. When I state the importance o( 
the colonies, and the magnitude of the danger hang- 
ing over this country from the present plan of mis- 
administration, I desire not to be understood to 
argue a reciprocity of indulgence between England 
and America : I contend not for indulgence, but 
justice to America; and I shall ever contend that 
the Americans justly owe obedience to us in a 
limited degree: — they owe obedience to our ordi- 
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nances of trade and navigation ; but let the line be chap. 
skilfully drawn between the objects of those ordi- ^^ • 
nances, and their private internal property ; let the 
sacredness of their property remain inviolate ; let it 
be taxed only by their own consent, given in their 
provincial assemblies ; else it will cease to be pro- 
perty. As to metaphysical refinements, attempting 
to show that the Americans are equally free from 
obedience and commercial restraints a^ from taxation 
for revenue, being unrepresented here, I pronounce 
them futile, frivolous, and groundless. Resistance 
to your acts was necessary as it wai§ just ; and your 
vain declaration of the omnipotence of parliament, 
and your imperious doctrines of the necessity of 
submission^ will be fDund equally impotent to con- 
vince or enslave your fellow-subjects in America ; 
who feel that tyranny, whether ambitioned by an 
individual part of the legislature or by the bodies 
who compose it, is equally intolerable to British 
subjects. The means of enforcing this thraldom are 
found to be as ridiculous and weak in practice as 
they are unjust in principle : indeed I cannot but 
feel an anxious sensibility for the situation of general 
Gage, and the forces under his command ; thinking 
bim» as I do, a man of humanity and understanding; 
and entertaining, as I ever shall, the highest respect 
and warmest love for the British troops: their 
situation is truly unworthy of them; penned up, 
and pining in inglorious inactivity. They are an 
army of impotence : you may call them ^n army of 
safety and of guard ; but they are, in truth, an army 
of impotence and contempt; and to make the folly 
equal to the disgrace, they are an army of irritation 
and vexation. The first drop of blood shed in civil 
and unnatural war may be irremediable. Adopt the 
grace while you have the opportunity of reconcile- 
ment, or at least prepare the way : allay the ferment 
prevailing in America, by removing the obnoxious 
hostile cause ;— obnoxious and unserviceable ; for 
their merit can only consist in inaction : their force 
would be most disproportionately exerted against a 
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CHAP, brave, generous, and united people, with arms in 
^^' their hands and courage in their hearts ; three rail- 
lions of people, genuine descendants of a valiant and 
pious ancestry, driven to those deserts by the narrow 
maxims of a superstitious tyranny. And is the 
spirit of persecution never to be appeased ? are the 
brave sons of those brave forefathers to inherit their 
sufferings as they have inherited their virtues ? are 
they to sustain the infliction of the most oppressive 
and unexampled severity — beyond the accounts of 
history, or description of poetry? Rhadamanthus 
ha bet durissima regnay castigatque, auditque : so says 
the wisest poet and perhaps the wisest statesman 
and politician of antiquity : but our ministers say, 
the Americans must not be heard: they have been 
condemned unheard ; the indiscriminating hand of 
vengeance has confounded together innocent and 
guilty; — with all the formalities of hostility, has 
blocked up the town, and reduced to beggary and 
famine thirty thousand inhabitants.' His lordship 
extolled the congress, as more wise than the assem- 
blies of ancient Greece : Thucydides has recorded 
nothing more honorable or respectable than that 
despised convention : their proceedings were remark* 
able for firmness and moderation ; and it would be 
happy for Great Britain if her house of commons 
were as freely chosen. ' Ministers may satisfy them- 
selves, and delude the public, with the report of what 
they call commercial" bodies in America: they are 
not commercial, they are your packers and factors ; 
they live on nothing — for I call commission nothing : 
but these are not the men, nor this the influence to 
be considered in America, when we estimate the 
firmness of their union. Trade indeed increases the 
glory and wealth of a country ; but its real wealth 
and strength are to be looked for among the cul- 
fivators of the soil ; in their simplicity of life is 
found the simpleness of virtue, the integrity of 
courage and freedom r these true genuine sons of the 
earth are invincible ; they surround and hem in the 
mercantile bodies ; and if it were proposed to desert 
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the cause of liberty, they would virtuously exclaim, chap,- 
* If trade and slavery are companions, we quit trade ; ^^* 
let trade and slavery seek other shores; they are 
not for us ! ' This resistance to your arbitrary sy- 
stem of taxation might have been foreseen : it was 
obvious from the nature of things and of mankind ; 
but above all, from the whiggish spirit florishing in 
that country. The spirit which now resists your 
taxation in America, is the same , which formerly 
opposed loans, benevolences, and ship money in 
England ; the same spirit which called all England 
on its legs, and by the bill of rights vindicated the 
British constitution ; the same principle which esta- 
blished the great fundamental and essential maxim of 
our liberties, that no. subject of England shall be 
taxed but by his own consent : this glorious spirit of 
whiggism animates three millions in America, who 
prefer poverty, with liberty, to gilded chains and 
sordid affluence ; and who will die in defence of 
their rights as men — as freemen. 
- *The cause of America is allied to every true* 
whig: the whole Irish nation, all the true English 
whigs, the whole people of America combined, 
would amount to many millions of whigs averse to: 
the system* To such a united force, what forcer 
shall be opposed ? what, my lords ? a few regiments 
in Anierica, and 17,000 or 18,000 men at home! 
the idea is too ridiculous to take up a moment of 
your time. Nor can such a rational and principled 
union be resisted by the tricks of office, or minis- 
terial manoeuvre. The laying papers on your table, 
or counting noses on a division, will not avert or 
postpone the hour of danger: it must arrive, unless 
these fatal acts are done away : it must arrive in all 
its horrors ; and then these boastful ministers, spite 
of all their confidence and all their manoeuvres, 
shall; be forced to hide their heads! They shall be 
forced to a disgraceful abandonment of their present 
raeasures^ and principles ;-T-principles which they- 
avow, but cannot defend ; — measures which they 
presume to attempt, but cannot hope to effectuate. 
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CHAP. They cannot, rty lords, they cannot stir a step; 
^^' they have not a move left; they are check-mated. 
It is not repealing this or that act of parliament — it 
is not repealing a piece of parchment — that can 
restore America to our bosom : you must repeal her 
fears and her resentments ; and you may then hope 
for her love and gratitude : but now, insulted by an 
armed force at Boston, irritated by a hostile array 
before her eyes, her concessions, if they could be 
forced, would be suspicious and insecure; they will 
be, irato animo, not sound honorable pactions of 
freemen, but dictates of fear and extortions of force. 
It is, however, more than evident ; you cannot force 
them, principled and united as they are, to your 
unwortny terms of submission : it is impossible I and 
when I hear general Gage censured for inactivity, 
I must retort with indignation on those whose in- 
temperate measures and improvident counsels have 
betrayed him into his present situation. His situa- 
tion reminds me of the answer of a French general 
in the civil wars of France : — Monsieur Cond6, op- 
posed to Monsieur Turenne, being asked how it 
happened that he did not take his adversary pri- 
soner, as he was often very near him; honestly 
replied, * I am afraid he will take me.' We shall be 
forced ultimately to retract: — let us retract while 
We can, not when we must. These violent and 
oppressive acts must be repealed : you will repeal 
them; I pledge myself for it, that you will in the 
end repeal them; I stake my reputation on it! I 
will consent to be taken for an idiot, if they are not 
finally repealed! avoid then this humiliating, this 
disgraceful necessity. With a dignity becoming 
your exalted situation, make the first advances to 
concord, to peace, and to happiness; for that is 
your true dignity, to act with prudence antl with 
justice. That you should first concede is obvious, 
from sound and rational policy. Concession comes 
with better grace and more salutary effect from the 
superior power; it reconciles superiority of power 
with the feelings of men, and establishes solid con- 
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fidence on the foandations of affection and gratitude, chap. 
So thought a wise poet and a wise man in political ^^' 
sagacity ; the friend of Maecenas, and the eulogist 
of Augustus : to him, the adopted son of the first 
Ceesar, to him, the master of the world, he wisely 
urged this conduct of prudence and dignity : — 

Tuque prior, tu, parce j genus qui ducis Olympo ; 
Projice tela manu. 

On the other hand, every danger impends to deter 
you from perseverance in the present ruinous mea- 
sures; foreign war hanging over your heads by a 
slight and brittle thread ; France and Spain watching 
your conduct, and waiting for the maturity of your 
errors. If ministers thus persevere in misadvising and 
misleading the king, I will not say they can alienate 
the affections of his subjects from the crown ; but I 
will affirm that they make the crown not worth his 
wearing : I will not say the king is betrayed ; but I 
will pronounce the kingdom undone.* 

The motion was supported by the duke of Rich- 
mond, the marquis of Rockingham, earl of Shelbume, 
and lord Camden ; while the earls of Suffolk, Roch- 
ford and Gower, viscounts Townshend and Wey- 
mouth, with lord Lyttleton, gave it their opposition, 
defending the obnoxious acts, vindicating the legis- 
lative supremacy of parliament, and controverting 
the eulogy passed on the American congress, whose 
acts and resolutions were said to savor strongly of a 
rebellious spirit. The motion was negatived: but 
in submitting it to the house, lord Chatham said, 
that he had framed a plan of honorable and per- 
manent adjustment; and this he presented on the 
twenty-first of February, under the form of a pro- 
visional act for settling the troubles in America, and 
for asserting the supreme legislative authority of 
Great Britain over her colonies : he prefaced it with 
a short introductory speech, and concluded by en- 
treating the house to assist him in digesting his 
crude materials, and adapting them to the im- 
portance of the subject. An animated debate en- 
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CHAP, sued ; and'the earl of Dartmouth, secretary of state 
^^- for America, wished the bill to lie on the table for 
consideration ; but it was vehemently opposed by 
lord Sandwich) who declared himself against any 
concession, and moved for its imrhediate rejection 
with the:contempt it deserved. He could not believe 
it the production of a British peer : it appeared to 
him rather the work of some American ; and turning 
his face toward Dr. Franklin, who vyas then leaning 
on the bar of thfe house, said, he fancied he bad in 
his eye the person who drew it up ; one of the bit- 
terest and most mischievous enemies this country 
had ever known,^ He was supported by earls 
Gower and Hillsborough ; but more particularly by 
the duke of Grafton, who objected to the unpar- 
liamentary mode of introducing this bill. The duke 
of Richmond, earl of Shelburne, and lord Camden 
spoke in its favor, analysing the laws proposed to be 
repealed with great severity; and pointing: out, not 
only the evils of. foreign interference, but the danger 
of famine at home from the discontinuance of supplies 
q{ corn from the colonies. A more moderate party, 
consisting of the duke of Manchester, earl Temple, 
and lord Lyttleton, though they objected to some 
parts of the bill, were averse to the sumrnary mode 
recommended for disposing of it, from regard to the 
exalted character of its proposer; and lord Temple, 
in the course of his observations, attributed all the 
evils complained of to the repeal of the stamp act. 
During the debate, much altercation took place; 
^nd when some noble lord mentioned with applause 
the candid proposal of a member of administration 
for taking a measure of such importance into con- 
sideration, lord Dartmouth rose again, and said, 
* that having subsequently heard the opinions of so 
many peers against permitting the bill to lie on; the 
table, he had altered his own, and could not accept 
praise offered to him for a candor of which he was 

• * ■ 

7 i 'This/ says Franklin, * drew the eyes of many lords on me : but as I lu^ 
no inducement to take it to myself, I kept my countenance as immovable as it 
my features had been made of wood/— Mepioirs, vol. i. p. 150., 
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HOW ashamed ; he should therefore give his voice for chap. 
rejecting the plan immediately.' ^^' 

' Lord Chatham, in his reply, declared that the^ 
measure was his own ; for if it was so weak and mean 
a thing as many of their lordships seemed to think 
it, no other person ought to share in the censure. 
* It has heretofore been reckoned a vice in me,' said 
his lordship, ^ not to be apt in taking advice ; but I 
scruple not to declare, that if I were the first mi- 
nister of this country, I should not be ashamed of 
publicly calling to my assistance a person so per- 
fectly acquainted with American affairs, as the 
gentleman alluded to, and so injuriously reflected 
on.' He then attacked his ancient colleague, and 
humble pioneer, the duke of Grafton, with severity; 
and inveighed against the whole administration, at- 
tributing their opposition to a hatred of liberty, 
and want of virtue ; stigmatising their political con- 
duct as a continued series of weakness, ignorance, 
despotism, and corruption. ' On reconsideration, 
however,' said he, * I must allow you one merit; 
a strict attention to your own interests ; in which 
view you appear sound statesmen and able poli- 
ticians : you well know that if the present bill 
should pass, you must instantly lose your places : 
who then can wonder that you i^hquld negative any 
measure, which must annihilate your power, de- 
prive you of your emoluments, and at once reduce 
you to that state of insignificance for which God and 
nature designed you ? ' 

These intemperate animadversions were repro- 
bated as a factious design to embarrass government 
and obtain undue popularity, by earls Gower and 
.Hillsborough; who did not doubt that endeavors 
would be made to circulate the proposed bill,, and 
inflame the public mind, both here and in the co- 
lonies : the persons censured only shared the fate 
t>f all other administrations within their recollection ; 
the noble lord having uniformly condemned, though 
he afterwards acted with them ; and if his age did 
not form an impediment,* he would probably give 
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CHAP, another proof of his versatility, by patronising the 
^^' measures which he now so vehemently condemned. 
Lord Sandwich's motion was carried by sixty r^one to 
thirty- two. 

On the second of February, the house of commons 
resolved itself into a committee to take the papers from 
America into consideration; when lord North re- 
argued the old topics of parliamentary supremacy^ 
and the injustice of American complaints; after 
which he denounced the confederacy formed against 
commercial intercourse with England, and unfolded 
his plan of coercion : this consisted in the trans- 
portation of a large military force to the colonies, 
in a temporary act to stop the foreign commerce of 
New England, and in a prohibition of the Americans 
from the fisheries of Newfoundland until they should 
return to their duty : but a declaration was annexed, 
that, whenever that event took place, their real 
grievances should be redressed. His motion was for 
an address to his majesty ; and a spirited debate en- 
sued, after Mr. Fox had moved an amendment, 
censuring ministers for having rather inflamed than 
healed differences, and praying for their dismissal : 
he descanted largely on the injustice of the motion, 
predicting defeat in America, and ruin at home : but 
the amendment was negatived by an immense 
majority. 

On the presentation of the report, lord John 
Cavendish moved that the address should be re- 
committed ; and in the debate the existence of re- 
bellion, and the policy of declaring it, were dis- 
cussed ; a prominent part being taken by Mr, 
Wilkes, who had been re-elected for Middlesex, and 
admitted without opposition to his seat. * Who can 
tell,' he said, 'whether, in consequence of this very 
day s violent and mad address, the scabbard may 
not be thrown away by the Americans as well as by 
us ; and should success attend them, whether in a few 
years they may not celebrate the glorious era of the 
revolution Of 1775, as we do that of 1688? Success 
crowned the generous efforts of our forefathers for 
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freedom; else they had died on the scaffold as chap. 
traitors and rebels ; and the period of our history, ^^' 
which does us most honor, would have been deemed ^^^^^ 
a rebellion against lawful authority, not a resistance 
sanctioned by all the laws of God and man, and the 
expulsion of a tyrant/ In reply, it was observed, 
that the present important crisis had been produced, 
not more by the restless spirit of the colonists, than 
by a z^eal for their cause, and a seditious spirit ex* 
hibited at home. The proceedings of the Americans 
evidently tended to independence, and a future age 
might perhaps see them successful ; but it was our 
duty by care and vigilance to prevent the evil day from 
arriving in our time, and affixing an indelible stain on 
the present age. 

Lord North, who had exhibited signs of irresolu- 
tion respecting coercive measures, by stating his 
readiness to repeal the tea-duty, if that would satisfy 
the colonists, now showed still greater hesitation : he 
disclaimed the taxation of America as an act of his 
administration, and traced it to the duke of Grafton; 
adding that the quarrel would be terminated, if the 
constitutional right of supremacy were conceded to 
Great Britain.^ The motion for recommitment was 
negatived by 288 to 105. 

A conference being held on the address, lord Dart- 
mouth moved that the lords should concur in it; 
and on this motion the previous question was de- 
manded. A long but animated debate ensued, in 
which lord Mansfield took a conspicuous part, com- 
bating the arguments of those who contended that 
the Americans aimed only at an exemption from 
taxation : after which he minutely analysed the de- 
clarations of congress, and the acts of parliament of 
which they complained ; proving that to annul any, 
except those relating to taxes, would be a complete 
renunciation of sovereignty ; he argued, from the 
documents before the house, that the Americans 
were in a state of rebellion; and condemned the 
taxes imposed in 1767, as the origin of the present 

• Adolplius, vol. ii. p. 197. 
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CHAP, troubles ; for they had thrown thfe colonics into d 
^^' ferment, and injured British co^imerce, by furnish- 
ing the colonists with a temptation to smuggle. 

Lord Camden disclaimed all participation in the 
law for taxing America ; and the duke of Grafton 
took this opportunity of publicly testifying that he 
>vas not the author of the measure : perhaps it was 
contrary to his judgment; but, in opposition to lord 
Camden, he asserted, that every cabinet minister 
who acted in that capacity, when a law was passed, 
should equally share the censure or applause result- 
ing from its defects or merits. The earl of Shel- 
burne expressed a hope that the day of retribution 
would arrive, and the author of, the present danger* 
ous measures be discovered ; at th^ same time he 
declared, from his own kndwlfege, that neither the 
duke of Grafton nor lord Camden approved of 
the plan of taxing America. After very high words 
between the noble earl and lord Mansfield, who was 
also attacked by the duke of Richmond, this inde-^ 
cprous debate was terminated by the house agreeing 
to the address of the commons. The king's answer 
was accompanied by a message to the commons, re- 
commending an augmentation of forces by sea and 
land ; in consequence of which 2000 additional sea- 
men and 4383 soldiers were voted : in the discus- 
sion of this subject, the probability of foreign inter- 
ference ^vas not overlooked; and captain Walsing- 
ham asserted, that of seventy-five sail of the line in 
the ports of France, one half were manned and fit 
for service. 

In pursuance of his plan, lotd North, on the tenth 
of February, produced a bill for restraining the com- 
merce of New England, considering himself fully jus- 
tified in this measure by the rebellious state of 
that country, and by the anti-commercial resolu- 
tions of its inhabitants^ An exception was nkade in 
favor of individuals, .who should obtain from the 
governors of certain provinces certificates of good 
conduct, and subscribe a test acknowleging the su- 
premacy of parliamentt 
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, A strong opposition was made to the bill in both chap. 
houses, on the score of confounding the innocent ^^' 
with the guilty, of destroying a trade which perhaps ^^^^ 
uever could be recovered, of cruelly starving whole 
provinces, and thus irritating the Americans to with- 
hold debts due to British nierchants. The marquis 
of Rockingham went so far as to compare the con- 
duct of ministers to that of general Rosen at the 
siege of Derry;. who, to reduce the garrison, collect- 
ed the wives, children, and aged parents of the be- 
sieged under the walls, to perish there, by famine, or 
by the sword if they attempted to retreat. 
- The partisans of ministry denied these imputations, 
and were far from thinking themselves driven to a 
necessity of so acting : in both houses gross reflec- 
tions were cast on the American character, courage,, 
and. resources ; followed by a vain boasting of that 
insuperable power of the parent state, which in the 
event was found unequal to the contest. ' Suppose 
the colonies to abound in men," exclaimed lord 
Sandwich ; * of what importance is the fact ? They 
are raw, undisciplined, and cowardly. I wish, 
instead of 40,000 or 60,000 of these brave fellows, 
they would produce 200,000: the more the better; 
the easier would be the conquest : if they did not 
run away, they would starve themselves into com- 
pliance with our measures.' Not only was this bill 
sanctioned by large majorities^ but another also 
passed very soon after it, laying similar restrictions^ 
on the provinces of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and South Carolina ; on the ground 
that they 'were as much in a state of rebellion as those 
of New England. 

On the twentieth of February, and while the Pacific mo- 
restraining bill was still in suspense, lord North, ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
to* the surprise of opposition, and of many among 
his own adherents, brought forward in committee a 
pacific motion for healing all differences between 
Great Britain and America. As a report of his 
intention had been widely circulated, the house was 
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CHAP, very crowded, and the members full of expectation. 
^^' It is said, that the Bedford party, who were iDiinical 
to America, and urgent for severe measures, began to 
exclaim against the minister on account of his political 
vacillation; that they even began to count voices 
for the purpose of negativing his motion, and throwing 
him out of administration : his friends were therefore 
alarmed for him ; much whispering took place ; and 
it was suspected that the motion, when made, 
was somewhat different from that which was origin- 
ally intended :• it ran as follows : — * It is the opinion 
of this committee, that when the governor, council, 
and assembly, or general court of his majesty's pro- 
vinces or colonies, shall propose to make provision, 
according to their respective* conditions, circum- 
stances, and situations, for contributing their pro- 
portion to the common defence, such proportion to 
be raised under the authority of the general court or 
general assembly of such province or colony, and 
disposable by parliament ; and shall engage to make 
provision also for the support of the civil government, 
and administration of justice in such province or 
colony ; it will be proper, if such proposal shall be 
approved by his majesty in parliament, and for so 
long as such provision shall be made accordingly, to 
forbear, in respect of such province or colony, to levy 
any duties, tax, or assessment, or to impose any 
farther duty, tax, or assessment, except only such 
duties as it may be expedient to impose for the regu- 
lation of commerce : the net produce of the duties 
last mentioned to be carried to the account of such 
province, colony, or plantation exclusively/ 

• These terms,' said his lordship, * being such 
as in the hour of victory would be good and just, are 
a test to the Americans of their pretensions : if their 
ostensible causes of opposition be real, they must 
agree with our proposals ; if they do not, they will 
be indisputably shown to have other views, and to be 

' See Memoirs of Franklin , vol. i. p. 525. 
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actuated by other motives. To offer terms of peace chap. 
is wise and humane ; if the colonists reject them, 
their blood must be on their own heads.' 

In the long and desultory debate that ensued, lord 
North met with strong support from governor Pownal, 
who professed himself as independent of the minister 
as he was unconnected with opposition. He traced 
the origin of the present quarrel to a congress at 
Albany in 1754, at which be was present : he had 
always in both countries recommended such a mode 
of conduct as he thought calculated to prevent a 
rupture, but had the misfortune to find his counsel 
disregarded. He now saw the colonists resisting all 
government derived from the crown and parliament, 
opposing rights which they had ever acknowleged, and 
arraying themselves in arms against Great Britain ; 
under such circumstances, he could not deny the 
necessity which impelled this country to assume a 
hostile attitude : but though he acquiesced in the 
measures of government, he looked forward to paci- 
fication, and hailed the present proposition as the 
dawn of peace. 

Mr. Fox exulted in the retrograde movement of 
the minister, from scenes of violence and war, to the 
paths of peace ; and attributed this change to the per- 
severance of a firm and spirited opposition : still he 
questioned the sincerity of the motion now made, 
as it exhibited two faces ; to the Americans it offered 
a semblance of reconciliation, but to the advocates 
of British supremacy it exhibited a resolution never 
to abandon that object. This conduct would alienate 
the minister's friends; while those who sincerely 
desired peace would not trust his specious offers ; 
and the Americans would reject them with disdain. 

The principal objection to the motion arose from 
its disagreement with the address, by which lord 
North was embarrassed : at length, however, the 
apparent contradiction was reconciled by Sir Gilbert 
ElHott, who observed that the address contained two 
correspondent lines of conduct, the one tending to 
repress rebellion, for which measures of restriction ^ 
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CHAP- had been resorted to ; the other offering indulgence 
^^- to those that would return to their duty : this in the 
address was necessarily intimated in general and 
vague terms ; but was so far from being contra- 
dictory to it, that without it the plan adopted 
at the beginning of the session would be defective 
and unjust. . 

Colonel Barr6 attacked the minister on the ridicu- 
lous situation from which he was extricated by Sir 
Gilbert Elliott ; and his motion, as founded on that 
abominable maxim, divide et impera. This was to 
divide the Americans, and dissolve their generous 
union in defence of their rights : but they were not 
to be caught with such a bait. Mr. Burke declared 
that the present measure was mean without being 
conciliatory ; that it was a far more oppressive mode 
of taxation than that hitherto adopted ; for it made 
no determined demand : the colonies were to be 
held in durance by troops and fleets, until singly and 
separately they should offer to contribute to a service 
they could hot know, in a proportion they could not 
guess, on a standard which they were so far from 
being able to ascertain, that parliament had not ven- 
tured to hint at the scope of their expectations. He 
compared this conduct to the tyranny of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who ordered the assemblies of his wise men,: 
on pain of death, not only to interpret, but to tell 
him the subject of a dream which he had forgotten. 
Every benefit, natural and political, must be acquired 
in the order of. things, and in its proper season ; 
revenue from free people must be the consequence, 
not the condition of peace : if this order were in- 
verted, neither peace lior revenue could be obtained. 
.On the report of the committee being presented, 
the debate was renewed ; but the resolution was 
agreed to. The plan" itself appears to have been com- 
mendable in this; that it did not compromise the 
dignity of the parent state, or require abject sub-* 
mission from the colonists : acquiescence was how- 
ever probably expected by neither party ; and the 
opposition deemed the present a good occasion for 
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them to put forth a plan of conciliation, the terms of chap. 
which might, by comparison, cast a censure on that ^^' 
of the minister. The task of drawing up such a pro- ^^y^^ 
position was committed to Mr. Burke, as a person 
qualified for it by his enlarged principles of philoso- 
phy, his genuine philanthropy, and his political 
wisdom ; while he was especially pointed out by his 
connexion with America, as colonial agent for New 
York, and by the seat he occupied as representative 
of Bristol, at this time the second city in the British 
empire. 

On the twenty-second of March this accomplished Mr.Burke*s 
tatesnian brought forward his memorable articles, ciUationr^ 
thirteen in number, as the means of restoring tran- 
quillity : these went to repeal many acts of parlia-. 
ment and to reform many regulations ; but the- 
foundation on which the whole rested, was the mode- 
of raising a revenue from the colonists, through 
grants and aids by resolutions in their general 
assemblies. He introduced this plan by- a speech, 
which, after all due allowance to be made for the 
spirit of party, may be considered one of the finest 
specimens of eloquent pleading recorded in history. 
In the opening of it, Mr. Burke took a comprehen- 
sive view of the state of Britain, as connected with 
America; and acknowleged the difficulty which he 
felt in advancing any proposition for permanent 
tranquillity : anger and violence, daily increasing, 
were hastening towards an alienation of the colonies ; 
his proposition was peace; not peace through the 
means of war ; not peace to be hunted through the 
labyrinth of intricate and endless negotiations ; not 
peace to rise out of universal discord, fomepted from 
principle in all parts of the empire ; not peace to 
depend on the judicial determination of perplexing 
questions, or precision in marking the shadowy boun- 
daries of a complex government ; but simple peace* 
sought for in the spirit of peace, and laid in principles 
purely pacific. — 'I propose,' said he, * by removing 
the ground of difference, and by restoring the former 
unsuspecting confidence of the colonies . in the. 
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CHAP, mother country, to give permanent satisfaction to your 
*^- people ; and, far Irom a scheme of ruling by dis- 
cord, to reconcile them to each other in the same 
act, and by the bond of the very same interest, 
which reconciles them to British government.' He 
declared that his plan of conciliation was founded 
on the sure and solid basis of experience ; that 
neither the chimeras of imagination, nor abstract 
ideas of right, nor mere general theories of govern- 
ment ought to be attended to. Taking advantage of 
the acquiescence of the house in the late ministerial 
plan to infer, as from an established principle, that 
colonial complaints were not without foundation ; 
that conciliation was admissible previous to conces- 
sion; and to conclude that the proposals ought to 
originate with Britain ; — ^he entered into a copious 
display and elucidation of his subject. Dwelling on 
the enlarged population of America, and the in- 
creased importance of her trade both in exports and 
imports, he mentioned the astonishing fact, that 
during the present century the amount of those ex- 
ports to Britain had risen from £570,000 to up- 
ward of £6,000,000 annually. Animated by this 
view of their great and growing prosperity, and pur- 
suing the colonists in imagination into every quarter 
of the globe where their active and ardent genius 
had found the means of exertion, he exclaimed, in a 
lofty strain of eloquence, — * While we follow them 
into the north amongst mountains of ice, while we 
behold them penetrating the deepest recesses of 
Hudson's-bay, while we are looking for them be- 
neath the arctic circle, they have pervaded the 
antipodes, and engaged under the frozen serpent of 
the south : nor is the equinoctial heat more dis- 
couraging to them than the accumulated winter of 
the poles : while some of them strike the harpoon 
on the coast of Africa, others pursue their gigantic 
toils on the shores of the Brazils. There is no cli- 
mate that is not a witness of their labors. When I 
contemplate these things ; when I know they owe 
little or nothing to any care of ours ; but that they 
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have arrived at this perfection through a wise and chap. 
salutary neglejct ; I feel the pride of power and the ^^* 
presumption of wisdom die away within me ; and I 
pardon every thing to their spirit of liberty.' In the 
character of the Americans, he contended that the 
love of freedom was the predominant feature ; a fierce 
love of liberty, rendered jealous, suspicious, restive, 
and intractable, by the appearance of an attempt to 
wrest from them by force, or shufile from them by 
chicanery, the only advantage which in their esti- 
mation gave a value to life: and he affirmed that 
government, to be beneficial, or even practicable, 
must be adapted to the feelings, habits, and received 
opinions of the people ; that all schemes which had 
been or could be proposed, without due regard to 
these concerns, would be found ineffectual and dan^* 
gerous : distance also from the seat of government 
was a consideration of great importance. — * Three 
thousand miles of ocean,' he exclaimed, *liebe» 
tween you and your subjects ! This is a powerful 
principle in the natural constitution of things for 
weakening government, of which no contrivance can 
destroy the effect: seas roll, and months pass, 
between the order and the execution : you have 
indeed winged messengers of vengeance, who carry 
your bolts to the remotest verge of the sea; but 
there a power steps in, which limits the arrogance of 
the raging passions, and says, * Hither shalt thou go, 
and no farther.' Who are you, that you should fret 
and bite the chains of nature ? Nothing worse 
happens to you than to all nations possessing exten* 
sive empire ; and it happens in all the forms into 
which empire can be thrown : in large bodies the 
circulation of power must be less at the extremities : 
nature herself has said it : the Turk cannot govern 
Egypt as he governs Thrace ; nor has he the same 
dominion in the Crimea and Algiers which he has at 
Brusa and Smyrna: despotism itself is obliged to 
truck and huckster : the sultan gets such obedience 
as he can: he governs with a loose rein, that he 
may govern at all : Spain in her American provinces 
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CHAP, submits to this immutable condition, the eternal 
^^- law of extensive and detached empire/ From these 
~^ investigations, he proceeded to examine the method 
by which a new government bad been established 
without the ordinary artificial means of a positive 
constitution^ better observed than the ancient go- 
vernment in its most fortunate periods; and yet 
formed in the midst of anarchy. Against the daring 
and stubborn spirit which could achieve such a 
prodigy, only three modes of proceeding could be 
found to change it ; — by removing the causes ; by 
prosecuting it as criminal ; or by complying with it 
as necessary. To alter those causes which were 
moral, he pronounced no less impracticable 
than to remove those which were natural. The 
second mode was too vast for his ideas of jurispru- 
dence: he confessed that he was not acquainted 
with the method of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole people : he could not insult and 
ridicule the feelings of millions of his fellow-crea- 
tures ; he was not ripe to pass sentence on the 
gravest public bodies, entrusted with magistracy of 
great authority and dignity, and charged with the 
safety of their fellow-citizens on the same title with 
himself: he really thought, for a wise man, this was 
not judicious; for a sober man, not decent; for a 
mind tinctured with humanity, not mild or merciful : 
nor were the criminations hitherto adopted attended 
with a correspondent effect : Massachusets-bay 
was declared in rebellion ; but no individual was 
convicted, or even apprehended : measures of coer- 
cion were resorted to, rather resembling qualified 
hostility against an independent power, than the 
punishment of rebellious subjects. Conciliation and 
concession then alone remained : the colonies com- 
plained of being taxed in a parliament where they 
were not represented.: if they were to be satisfied, it 
was by giving them the boon they asked ; not 
another of a kind totally different, but which might 
be thought better for them. He deprecated all 
discussion on right, as foreign from the question; 
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which related merely to expediency: whether the chap. 
grant of money was a private power reserved out of ^^' 
the general trust of government, and how far man- 
kind in all forms of polity were entitled to an ex- 
ercise of that right by the charter of nature ; or 
whether, on the contrary, a right of taxation was in- 
volved in the general principle of legislation, and inse- 
parable from the ordinary supreme power; — 'these/ 
he said, * are deep questions, where great names 
militate against each other; where reason is per- 
plexed, and an appeal to authorities only thickens 
the confusion : for high and revered authorities lift 
up their heads on both sides ; and there is no sure 
footing in the middle : this is, in the language of 
Milton, — 

A gulf profound, as that Serbonian bog, 
'Twixt bamietta and mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk/ 

He disclaimed, therefore, any intention to decide 
on the question of right, and wished to consider 
solely the question of policy. Without inquiring 
whether they had a right to render a people miser- 
able, he asked ministers whether it was not their 
interest to make them happy ; and instead of taking 
the opinion of a lawyer on what they might do, he 
thought it more consonant with reason, humanity, 
and justice, to consult what they ought to do in an 
emergency like the present. The colonies, as they 
had hitherto been governed, were living monuments 
of the wisdom of our ancestors : the only method of 
governing them with safety or advantage, was by 
admitting them to an interest in our constitution, 
and by recording that admission in the journals of 
parliament; to give them as strong an assurance 
as the nature of the thing would allow, that we 
mean for ever to adhere to the system originally 
established. The idea of governing by force he re- 
probated, as gross in its conception, uncertain in its 
effects, and ruinous even in its success. In con- 
formity with these principles, parliament must revert 
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CHAP, to the ancient constitutional policy of the kingdom, 
^^' which established taxation in America by grant, and 
not by imposition ; which recognised the leg^l com- 
petency of the colonial assemblies for the support of 
the civil government in time of peace, and for public 
aids in time of war. 

In explanation and vindication of this long-esta- 
blished policy, he pleaded the unrepresented state of 
the colonies, and the injustice of taxing them by a 
British parliament. Distance prevented their send- 
ing deputies to England ; and they had general as- 
semblies of their own, legally authorised to raise 
taxes : those assemblies had frequently granted 
large subsidies to the king, which had been found 
a more agreeable and beneficial manner of for- 
warding the public service than acts of parliament ; 
and he maintained, that a larger fund would be de- 
rived from prosperous gratitude, than could be ob- 
tained from compulsive oppression. 

* Where is the soil or climate,' he asked, * whose 
experience has not uniformly proved, that the vo- 
luntary flow of heaped-up plenty, bursting from the 
weight of its own rich luxuriance, has ever run with 
a more copious stream of revenue, than could be 
squeezed from the dry husks of oppressed indigence, 
by the straining of all the political machinery in the 
world ? ' 

He declared in strong terms the utter impossi- 
bility of our receiving a revenue in England, trans- 
mitted from America ; and argued, from the example 
of Bengal, where the sums received in taxes were 
refunded by loan, that no fiscal emolument could 
be expected from a distant country. •Bengal 
was peculiarly qualified to produce and transmit 
wealth ; America had no such aptitude : if she gave 
taxable objects, on which to lay duties here, and a 
surplus by a foreign sale of her commodities, she 
performed her part to the British revenue. With 
regard to her own internal establishments, she 
might, and doubtless would, contribute in modera- 
tion; nor ought she to be permitted to exhaust 
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herself: magnanimity in politics is not seldom the chap, 
truest wisdom ; and a great empire and little minds x^- 
go ill together. If we are conscious of our situation, 
and glow with zeal to fill our place as becomes our 
station, we ought to elevate our minds to the great- 
ness of that trust to which the order of Providence 
has called ^us. By adverting to the dignity of this 
high calling, our ancestors have turned a savage 
wilderness into a glorious empire, and have made 
the most extensive and the only honorable con- 
quests; not by destroying, but by promoting, the 
wealth, the number, and the happiness of the human 
race. Let us get an American revenue as we have 
got an American empire : English privileges have 
made it all that it is ; English privileges alone will 
make it all it can be/ 

These propositions of Mr. Burke were vigorously 
combated by the ministerial party, who stood on the 
necessity of opposing all unconstitutional claims; 
and who farther insisted, that no body of men, ex- 
cept parliament alone, could levy money for the 
use of the crown: it was argued therefore that an 
adoption of the plan suggested might subject a 
minister to impeachment : when we farther con- 
sider how pride of power will scarcely ever yield 
as long as it supposes itself able to compel, we 
shall not be surprised that Mr. Burke's measure was 
rejected. Failing with the house, he appealed to 
the public, by printing his speech : but while this 
was read, admired, and forgotten, a defence of 
American taxation from the charge of tyranny, 
published by his friend Dr. Johnson, found a much 
readier entrance into the hearts of a people predis- 
posed to admit his arguments. ^^ A few days after- 
wards, Mr. Hartley, a respectable member of oppo- 

** In this piece he defended colonial subordination on the principles of the 
law of nations; and maintained that the colonists, by their situation, became 
possessed of such advantages as were more than equivalent to their right of 
voting for representatives in parliament : he ridiculed the distinction between 
internal taxation and commercial regulations ; and argued, that as the parlia- 
ment may enact for America a law of capital punishment, it may therefore 
establish a mode and proportion of taxation. 
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CHAP, sition, attempted another conciliatory project, by 
XV. moving, * that letters of requisition be issued, agree- 
ably to ancient precedents, under authority of the 
erown, with a view to procure a permanent and 
voluntary contribution from the several colonies 
towards the general expenses of the empire;' but 
the motion was negatived without a division. 
Factious re- At this pcriod, the livery of London,, or rather a 

monstrance • •^•i i_*i_*a j* /v 'jj 

of the city nimonty by which its proceedings were often guided, 
of London, attempted to turn the royal counsels by an address, 
containing a remonstrance, which was distinguished 
by the circumstance of its presentation by Mr. 
Wilkes, who had been elected to the dignity of lord 
aiayor. In this document the citizens of London 
declared their abhorrence of the measures which 
had been and were then pursued, for the oppression, 
of their fellow-subjects in the colonies. Not deceived 
by the specious artifice of calling despotism dignity, 
they said they plainly perceived that the real pur- 
pose was to establish arbitrary power over all 
America : these measures, they affirmed, were car- 
ried into execution by the same fatal corruption 
which had enabled his majesty's ministers to wound 
the peace, and violate the constitution of this coun- 
try. * Your petitioners, therefore, do most earnestly 
entreat your majesty to dismiss immediately, and for 
ever, from' your councils, those advisers, as the first 
step towards a redress of grievances which alarm and 
afflict your whole people.' The king's answer was 
delivered in a tone of marked emotion, to the follow- 
ing efiect : — ' It is with the utmost astonishment that 
I find any of my subjects capable of encouraging the 
rebellious disposition which unhappily exists in some 
of my colonies in North America. Having intire 
confidence in my parliament, the great council of the 
nation, I will steadily pursue those measures which 
they have recommended, for the support of the con- 
stitutional rights of Great Britain, and the protection 
of the commercial interests of my kingdoms.' The 
lord mayor was prevented from replying by a hint 
from the lord in waiting ; and in a few days after, 
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notice was sent, that the king would not receive any chap. 
address on the throne from the city, except in its ^^' 
corporate capacity : this gave an opportunity to Mr. 
Wilkes 6f raising a new contest. 

Attempts were made in both houses to procure a 
repeal of the act for settling the government of 
Canada ; but without effect. Alderman Sawbridge 
did not forget his annual motion for shortening the 
duration of parliaments, in which he was supported 
by Mr. Wilkes, who also applied, but in vain, to 
obtain a revision of proceedings regarding his election 
for Middlesex. On the motion of Mr. Gilbert, a 
committee was appointed, March 27, to consider the 
poor laws ; and in consequence of a message from 
his majesty, Buckingham-house was purchased, and 
settled on the queen, in lieu of Somerset- house ; 
which was converted into public offices. The session 
closed with business of finance : the amount of the 
supplies for 1775 was £4,307,450 ; and one million 
of three per cent, annuities wias paid off at eighty- 
eight per cent. £1,250,000 in exchequer bills were* 
discharged ; and new bills to an equal amount issued : 
the land tax was continued at three shillings >n the 
pound ; and the total of ways and means, exclusive 
of exchequer bills, but including the £1,000,000 of 
national debt discharged, was £5,309,246.^^ 

On the twenty -sixth of May his majesty prorogued 
the parliament, after expressing his satisfajQtion at 
the conduct they had pursued, and auguring the 
happiest results from their wise and salutary 
measures. 

The die indeed was now cast; and the contest 
between England and her transatlantic colonies was 
unavoidably to be decided by the sword. Dr. 
Franklin, who had been lately engaged in some 
fruitless attempts at conciliation by persons of rank 
and authority, but was looked on by the government 
with a suspicious eye, embarked rather hastily, in 
March, for that country which was about to profit so 

" History of Lord North's Administration, p. 203. 
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CHAP. largely by his diplomatic talents. On the evening 
^^' before his departure from London, he had a long 
1775^ interview with Mr. Burke ; when he expressed con- 
siderable regret for the calamities which he antici- 
pated as the consequence of ministerial resolutions, 
professing that nothing could give him more pain than 
the separation of the colonies from the mother coun- 
try, under whose rule America had enjoyed so many 
happy days. Mr. Lee was left as colonial agent in 
his room. 

The attention of all the European states was 
strongly drawn to a dispute likely to be so important 
in its results. That jealousy, which began to be 
entertained of the pre-eminence of Great Britain and 
of its great prosperity, inclined most of them to view 
the rupture with satisfaction, and to anticipate con- 
sequences disastrous to the parent state : her pro- 
ceedings were generally considered as warranting 
such expectations; and we find them thus commented 
on by that keen politician, Frederic of Prussia : — 
* It is a difficult thing,' said he, addressing an English 
gentleman at his court, * to govern men by force, at 
such a distance : if the Americans should be beaten, 
which appears rather problematical, still it will be 
next to impossible to continue drawing from them 
a revenue by taxation. If you intend conciliation 
with America, some of your measures are too rough ; 
if you intend its subjection, they are too gentle.' ^* 

" History of Lprd North's Administration, p. 204. His majesty ended by 
observing, * Enfin, messieurs, je ne comprends pas ces choses-la : je n'ai point 
de colonic : j'espere que vous tous tirerez bien de Taffaire } mais elle me paroit 
un peu ^pineuse.' 
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GEORGE III, (CONTINUED.)— 1775. 

Spirit of the colonies, especially that of Massachusets — Expe- 
dition to seize stores at Salem— Affair of Lexington — Forma- 
tion of an army by the provincials, and other measures — 
Arrival of lord North's conciliatory propositions — Conduct of 
Pennsylvania and other states— Meeting of the general con- 
gress, and measures adopted — Reinrorcements sent from 
England — General Gage's proclamation — Preparations for 
hostilities — Battle of Bunker's hill — Appointment of Wash- 
ington as commander in chief — His arrival at Boston, and 
disposition of the army — General Gage's inactivity : he is 
recalled, and the command devolves on general Howe — 
Armed cruisers fitted out by the provincials ; capture of 
British store-ships, &c. — Successful expedition against Ti- 
conderoga and Crown Point — Resolution of congress thereon 
— ^Colonel Arnold's proposals adopted by congress — General 
Montgomery's expedition to Canada; capture of Fort St. 
John and Montreal — Contemporaneous expedition of colonel 
Arnold, who arrives opposite Quebec — His first operations 
unsuccessful — Junction of Arnold and Montgomery — Siege 
and unsuccessful assault of Quebec — Montgomery's death — 
Disposition and revolt of the southern provinces — Falmouth 
in Massachusets burnt — Americans issue letters of marque, 
and build ships — Conduct and prospects of the colonists 
considered — Opinions in England — Proceedings of the demo- 
crats — Rev. John Home — His libel, trial, and sentence — 
Afiair of Mr. Sayre — Parliament meets — King's speech — 
Amendments proposed, and debates — Duke of Grafton 
differs from his colleagues — Lord Barrington averse to coer- 
cive measures — Debates on the introduction of foreign troops 
into Gibraltar and Minorca — Militia bill — Number of 
forces to be raised — Duke of Grafton resigns the privy-seal 

. — Other changes — Lord George Germaine made secretary 
for the American department — Nova Scotia petition — Pe- 
tition of congress — Governor Penn examined at the bar of 
the lords — Motion of the duke of Richmond respecting it 
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CHAP. negatived — Mr. Burke's conciliatory motion — Lord North's 

XVI. proliibitory bill — Debates on it — Sentiments of the ministry 

— Treaties with German princes for troops. 

1775. 

Proceed- In the mean time military preparations continued 
AmericaL^^ on the sldc of the Americans ; no endeavors being 
omitted by their leaders to familiarise them with the 
notion of recurring to the force of arms, in publica- 
tions and harangues. These, and the dispersion of 
the members of congress through the provinces, gave 
a decided preponderance to the popular cause ; while 
the efforts of government were comparatively languid, 
and often deferred till the time of action had gone 
by. At first, indeed, a few assemblies, like that of 
New York, refused to admit the resolutions of con- 
gress ; but they were soon induced to join the con- 
federation ; and at length, provincial and private 
meetings all spoke the same language, resistance to 
taxation external or internal, and to every other act 
of coercion. Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland, and 
Connecticut, which latter province boasted a park of 
forty cannon, were conspicuous in augmenting their 
levies, and supplying them with stores from their 
domestic resources ; but in Massachusets, where the 
spirit of resistance was first manifested, the banner 
of revolt was destined also first to be unfurled. Its 
congress met on the fourth of May, and published 
an address to the people, stimulating their zeal, re- 
commending encouragement to skilful artisans, de- 
nouncing those who supplied the royal troops with 
stores, exhorting the militia and minute-men ^ to 
acquire discipline as well as arms, and alarming all 
with declarations that government had resolved on a 
complete subjugation of the province : at the same 
time they contrived to repress every kind of outrage 
and violence ; well knowing how important it is, in 
the commencement of civil wars and revolutions, to 
acquire a character of moderation, and to refrain 
from striking the first blow. General Gages un- 

^^ Persons who enrolled tbemselyes under an engagement to be ready at a 
minute's warning. 
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sus'picious temper, his aversion to violent remedies, chap.; 
and the forbearance of his troops, instead of con- ^^^' 
vincing the populace how reluctant those in authority ^^^^^ 
were to draw the sword, rather encouraged them in 
opposition ; and though the most daring spirits had 
quitted the capital to spread discord through the 
country, numbers sufficiently hostile to the governor 
were left behind, to give intelligence of his projects, 
and to counteract his movements* This soon ap- 
peared on occasion of one of those expeditions 
which were sent out for the purpose of seizing arms 
and stores. 

General Gage, having intelligence that a dSpdt of Expedition 
ordnance had been collected at Salem, despatched ^J^^^ 
a field-officer with a small detachment, for thesaiem. 
purpose of securing it: these troops landed at 
Marble-head on Sunday, February 26, and were oa 
full march to execute their orders; but a quick 
messenger had been despatched before them to 
Salem ; the artillery was withdrawn into the coun- 
try ; the people were dismissed from their churches ; 
and, being provided with means of resistance, as- 
sembled at the drawbridge, which they raised as 
the troops approached. Colonel Pickering, who was 
at the head of the multitude and a small body of 
minute-men, informed the British commander, that 
the stores were the property of the people, and 
would not be surrendered ; on which the troops were 
ordered to secure a large gondola, and thus force a 
passage over the narrow stream : but the owner of 
the boat" beat a hole through its side, and let it 
sink to the bottom : it is said, that being wounded 
in this act by the soldiers, his was the first blood 
shed in the revolution* In the mean time, the parties 
were becoming so exasperated, that a conflict was 
momentarily expected; when a clergyman** judi- 
ciously interposed to prevent such a catastrophe ; 
assuring the British officer that he would not reach 

'^ ' Joseph Sprague, at that time major of the Essex militia.' — Life of 
T, Pickering, in the American National Portrait Gallery. 
^* « The Rev. Mr. Barnard. '-.Life of Pickering, 
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CHAP, the place where the stores were deposited before 
^^^* night ; and that if he should force a passage, over 



1775. the river, the spirit of the people was so determined, 
that he could not return without a dreadful carnage, 
which from the nature of the country would fall 
chiefly on his own men. Moved by these repre- 
sentations, the commander ^^ sent a message to 
colonel Pickering, pledging his honor, that if he 
would permit him to save appearances by passing 
over the bridge, he would return to Marble-head 
without attempting to seize the stores : on this, the 
colonel ordered the whole multitude to arrange 
themselves on both sides of the road : the draw- 
bridge was let down ; the British regulars marched 
through the silent ranks of the patriots ; and having 
proceeded a few furlongs beyond them, counter- 
marched, recrossed the bridge, and returned to 
Marble-head, where they embarked that evening" 
for Boston. 
Affair at This failure might have taught general Gage the 
Lexington, policy of reserving his expeditions for very important 
occasions, or at least of sending a force capable of 
bearing down all opposition : yet the next was of a 
like nature ; for having received intelligence that a 
quantity of stores was collected at the town of Con- 
cord, about twenty miles from Boston, he thought it 
expedient to detach the grenadiers and light infantry, 
whom he sent under lieutenant-colonel Smith and 
major Pitcairne, to destroy them. Notwithstanding 
all precautions, there is reason to believe that this 
design had transpired, and intelligence been con- 
veyed from Boston to the country ; for the advance 
of the British was notified by an alarm along the 
whole tract through which they had to pass. On 
the nineteenth of April, they arrived at Lexington, 
fifteen miles from Boston, where they perceived the 
militia drawn up by the side of the road. Major 
Pitcairne, riding up, commanded them as rebels to 
throw down their arms and disperse ; but the latter 

*^ Said to be colonel Leslie, in the work above referred to. 
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{iart of this order only was put into execution ; and 
while the Americans were retiring in confusion, a 
few guns were fired, by which one man was wounded 
and the major's horse shot. The British soldiers, 
thus irritated, returned the fire, killing eight men 
and wounding many others : being in the mean time 
joined by the grenadiers, they continued their march 
to Concord, where they found a more numerous 
party of militia assembled on a hill, which com- 
manded the town. The light infantry, being sent 
to dislodge them from this position, drove them over 
a bridge on the other side of Concord, where they 
kept them in check until the object of the expedition 
had been accomplished ; after which, they retired 
from a sharp skirmish with the provincials, who had 
returned to the charge at the bridge, and began their 
march back towards Boston: the whole country, 
however, was now in arms; minute-men, militia, 
and volunteers, assembled from all quarters, and 
posting themselves behind walls and hedges, or 
stationed in houses, galled the British troops by an 
irregular fire, whilst a strong body pressed vigor- 
ously on their rear. It happened fortunately, that 
general Gage, foreseeing the danger of the service, 
had despatched lord Percy, with sixteen companies 
of foot and two field-pieces, who met his retreating 
countrymen at Lexington ; and having formed his 
troops into a hollow square, enclosed the whole 
party, exhausted with fatigue, and gave them time 
for rest The united detachments then began their 
retreat toward Boston, experiencing a foretaste of 
that destructive warfare, against which the best 
armies found it impracticable to contend; for the 
Americans, who were excellent marksmen, kept up 
an incessant fire from their places of ambush. Thus 
harassed with excessive fatigue, the British bat- 
talions reached Charlestown at sunset ; and crossing 
the ferry next morning, re-entered Boston, with a 
loss of sixty-five killed and 180 wounded. The 
provincials had about fifty killed and thirty-eight 
wounded : but their loss was more than compensated 
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CHAP, by this auspicious commencement of the contest, 
;xvL which excited hatred and contempt for the royal 
troops, and confirmed the waverers throughout the 
province. The militia now assembled so fast, that 
an army of 20,000 men was formed under the com- 
mand of colonels Ward, Pribble, Heath, Prescot, 
and Thomas ; who, fixing their head-quarters at 
Cambridge, extended a line of encampment of about 
thirty miles from that town, on the right, to Rox- 
burg, and on the left to the river Mystic, which 
they strengthened with artillery: here they were 
soon joined by general Putnam, a brave and ex* 
perienced officer, who had served with distinction in 
the last war ; and who, as soon as he heard of the 
battle of Lexington, left his plough in the middle of 
the field, like another Cincinnatus; and without 
changing his clothes^ took horse, and repaired to 
Cambridge.^'^ The provincial congress made great 
exertions to clothe and pay this, besieging army, 
voting a large sum in paper currency, for the re* 
demption of which the faith of the province was 
pledged: they also drew up an address to the people 
of England, complaining of the conduct of the troops, 
professing great loyalty, but appealing to Heaven 
for the justice of their cause, and declaring their 
determination to die rather than sacrifice their 
liberty : nor were the other provinces backward in 
exhibiting a like spirit. At New York the populace 
seized the magazine of arms, instituted military as- 
sociations, and called a provincial congress : in New 
Jersey they took possession of the treasury ; and the 
quakers of Philadelphia, renouncing the principles 
on which they had hitherto acted, took up arms as 
volunteers, under the pretence of self-defence. 

In this state of ferment, lord North's conciliatory 
propositions arrived, and were read first in the as- 
sembly of Pennsylvania by governor Penn, who ex- 

*^ It is said, that general Gage, unwilling to have so valuable an officer op- 
posed to hini, privately sent a proposal, that if he would quit the rebel party, he 
might rely on being made a major-general in the English ser\'ice, and receive a 
large pecuniary reward : but the offer was indignantly spurned. — Life of Put- 
nam, in the American National Gallery.. 
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pressed an anxious wish that its members would chap. 
take into deliberation terms dictated by equity and ^^^* 
moderation, and become, if possible, instruments of ^^75 
restoring tranquillity to their country. Unmoved 
however by this appeal, the house determined unani- 
mously not to desert that union of the colonies to 
which they were pledged; — a union established on 
just principles, .and conducted by general counsels : 
they considered the prosperity of their own province 
intimately connected with that of the colonies in 
general ; and though they deprecated civil war, they 
thought that the subversion of American liberty 
would be a still greater evil. Other colonial as- 
semblies urged different arguments against the re- 
ception of propositions, which were regarded uni- 
versally as a scheme for dissolving the national 
union : all concurred in referring them to the gene- 
ral congress : but this was in itself a rejection, since 
its legality never could be acknowleged by the 
British government. 

On the tenth of May, congress met at Philadel- Meeting of 
phia, in defiance of a prohibition from the British con^ss. 
secretary of state, lord Dartmouth, directed to the 
provincial governors. Its first acts were to frame 
resolutions for organising an army, and the emission 
of a paper currency, guaranteed by the united colo« 
nies; — to stop all exportation of provisions to the 
British fisheries, and to every colony or island, which 
continued obedient to the British government ; — to 
resolve, that, by violation of their charter, the people 
of Massachusets were absolved from allegiance to the 
crown, and might lawfully establish a new govern- 
ment; — to prohibit the negotiation of bills of ex- 
change, or any orders issued by officers of the army 
and navy, agents, or contractors; — and to stop all 
supplies for tlie forces by land and sea: it also 
established a general post-office, under the super- 
intendence of Dr. Franklin. That celebrated man, 
who was a member of this second congress, had 
been strenuously engaged ever since his arrival in 
America, stimulating his countrymen to action, and 
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CHAP, forwarding the march of revohition/® It was by his 
^^^' suggestion that paper money was adopted ; and by 
his strong representations the people acquiesced in a 
measure^ without which the resistance to Britain 
must have been feeble and short.^^ A few days 
after the meeting of congress, Peyton Randolf, their 
first president, retired ; and his situation was con- 
ferred on John Hancock of Boston, Georgia now 
added itself to the confederacy, which from this time 
assumed the appellation of * The Thirteen United 
Colonies.' 

An address was drawn up to the people of Great 
Britain ; and a declaration of reasons for taking up 
arms ; also addresses to the inhabitants of Canada, 
Jamaica, and Ireland ; and a second petition to the 
king. In the first of these papers, they vindicated 
themselves from the charge of aiming at inde- 
pendence, professed their willingness to submit to 
the acts of trade and navigation passed before 
1763, recapitulated their reasons for rejecting lord 
North's conciliatory propositions, and intimated 
to the inhabitants of England the hazard they 
would run of losing their own liberty, if their Ame- 
rican brethren should be overcome. In their decla- 
ration, they enumerated the injuries which they had 
received, and the methods taken by the British 
ministry to compel them to submit. * We have 
counted, however,' said they, ' the cost of this con- 

*^ The following account of the employment of his time, extracted from his 
correspondence, will show with what spirit the cause was taken up by its 
leaders :— * My time was never more fully employed: in the morning, at six, I 
am at the committee of safety, appointed by the assembly to put the province 
into a state of defence ; which committee holds me till near nine, when I am 
at the congress ; and that sits till after four in the afternoon : both these bodies 
proceed with the greatest unanimity, and their meetings are well attended. It will 
scarcely be credited in Britain, that men can be as diligent with us from zeal for 
the public service, as with you for thousands per annum. Such is the difference 
between uncorrupted new states, and corrupted old ones.' 

'® * The first emission of 3,000,000 of dollars took place on the twenty-fifth 
of July, 1775, under a promise of exchanging the notes for gold or silver in the 
space of three years : towards the end of 1776, 21,000,000 more were put into 
circulation. Congress began to be uneasy, not knowing how it would be pos- 
sible to redeem so large a sum, and consisted Franklin, who made the following 
reply : — * Do not make yourselves unhappy : continue to issue your paper money 
as long as it will pay for the paper, ink, and printing : and we shall be able by 
its means to liquidate all the expenses of the war,' '—Memoirs, vol. ii* 10. 
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test, and find nothing so dreadful as voluntary chap. 
slavery.' Nor did they fail to insist on the facility ^^^• 
of obtaining foreign assistance. In the petition to 
his majesty, it was stated, ' that notwithstanding 
their sufferings, they retained too high a regard for 
the country from which they derived their origin, to 
request such a reconciliation as might be incon- 
sistent with her dignity and welfare. Attached 
to his majesty's person, family, and government 
with all the devotion that principle can inspire, 
connected with Great Britain by the strongest ties 
that can unite society, and deploring every event 
that tended to weaken them, they not only fervently 
desired the former harmony between her and her 
coloiyes to be restored, but established on a basis so 
firm as to perpetuate its blessings, uninterrupted by 
any future dissensions, to succeeding generations. 
They prayed therefore that his majesty would be 
pleased to point out some method by which the 
united applications of his faithful colonists to the 
throne, in pursuance of their common councils, might 
be improved into a happy and perfect reconciliation.' 
It was supposed that something like a Magna Charta 
for the colonists was hinted at in this latter clause : 
when the petition however was presented by Mr. 
Penn and Mr* Lee, they were informed that no 
answer could be returned to an illegal assembly ; 
and nothing contributed more than this slight to the 
union of the colonists. 

In the mean time, 10,000 fresh troops arrived 
from Britain, under the command of generals Howe, 
Burgoyne, and Clinton ; the last of whom had served 
under Prince Ferdinand in the seven years war, and 
had acquired the esteem of that illustrious com- 
mander. But although a large portion of this rein- 
forcement had entered Boston, that capital still 
continued blockaded by the provisional army, and 
was reduced to considerable distress : at length, 
however, general Gage, as a last effort to restore 
tranquillity without bloodshed, issued a procla- 
mation, in which, after describing the many un- 

ENG. II. M 
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CHAP, justifiable acts of the provincials, and complaining 
^^^' of their blockade of the capital, he promised pardon 
to all who should return to their duty : but from this 
immunity he chose to except Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock, as the chief firebrands of sedition ; 
' their oflfences being too flagitious to admit of any 
other consideration than that of condign punish- 
ment.' He also denounced their adherents, together 
with all who refused to lay down their arms, as 
rebels ; and since the common law of the land was 
suspended, he proceeded to proclaim martial law 
until tranquillity should be restored. 

As this proclamation was considered a prelude to 
hostilities, preparations were made by the colonists 
for a final contest with that country which, had 
planted them in America, and raised them to ma- 
turity ; a country, with which they were connected 
by the ties of consanguinity, religion, laws, and lan- 
guage ; which they had been taught to consider as 
the first in the world ; a country rich and powerful, 
with immense armies skilfully commanded, and vic- 
torious fleets. This great nation they dared to 
oppose, without money and arms, without armies or 
ships : but their ingenuity soon supplied them with 
military resources, and Providence had blessed them 
with a rich harvest of stout hearts and clever heads, 
wanting nothing but. experience to render their 
names illustrious in the annals of the world. What- 
ever may be thought of the motives and origin of the 
war, £ngland herself has reason to be proud of many 
amongst her intractable children ; one of the bravest 
of whom particularly signalised himself in the action 
about to be described. 
Battle of ^ height, called Bunker's-hill, at the entrance of 
Bunker's- the pcuiusula of Charlestown, was considered an 
^^* object of importance to both parties : a resolution 

was accordingly taken in a provincial council of war, 
at which general Putnam assisted, to establish a 
fortified post there ; but when they came to execute 
this plan, by some mistake the intrenchments were 
thrown up on Breed's-hill, an eminence, like the 
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Other, not far from Boston. By unremitting dili- chap. 
gence through the night of June 16, a redoubt was ^^^• 
constructed, unobserved by the British in their ships 
of war, which, at daybreak, commenced an incessant 
fire on the workmen : the provincials sustained it 
with intrepidity, and continued to labor until they 
had completed a breastwork and intrenchment ex- 
tending from the east side of the redoubt to the 
bottom of the hill. As this eminence overlooked 
Boston, a resolution was immediately taken to attack 
it; and a detachment of 3000 select troops were 
ordered out under major-general Howe, and bri- 
gadier-general Pigot. Having landed at Moreton's- 
point, they formed in two lines, and advanced 
slowly; that on the right under general Howe, 
to attack the intrenchment; and that on the left 
under general Pigot, to storm the redoubt. The 
troops were suffered to form ; and halted at inter- 
vals, in order to give their artillery time to demolish 
the American works ; while thousands, both within 
and without Boston, were looking on the scene with 
various emotions. The left wing, in advancing, was 
fired on from some houses in Charlestown ; and 
during the conflict which ensued, that suburb was 
set on fire and destroyed. 

As the British moved slowly, the provincials had 
a better opportunity of taking aim : they also re- 
served their fire till their iadversaries were within a 
short distance, when their volleys were so quick and 
skilfully directed, that the royal troops recoiled and 
fled : their officers however rallied them, and again 
they were received with a fire so destructive, 
that there were not sufficient men left to make a 
charge : in the heat of battle the veteran Putnam 
^"Jvas seen riding from front to rear, anrmating officers 
and men, and threatening to cut down the first who 
should disobey orders. During the second attack, 
one of those occurrences took place which tend to 
soften the rugged features of war, and especially 
demand the notice of an historian. As the British 
troops advanced, the Americans were ordered by 
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CHAP. Putnam not to, fire, * until they could see the white- 
^^' of their adversaries* eyes ; and then to aim low at 
their waistbands : * the effect of this discharge was 
so terrible, that the gallant major Small was left 
standing alone, every one being shot down around 
him : the unerring muskets were then directed at 
him, and his fate appeared inevitable : but it is 
fitting that the remainder of the story should be told 
in the major's own words : — * I glanced my eye toward 
the enemy, and saw several young men levelling 
their pieces at me : I knew their excellence as 
marksmen, and considered myself gone : at this 
moment, my old friend Putnam rushed forward, 
and, striking up the muzzles of their pieces with his 
sword, cried out, * For God's sake, my lads, don't 
fire at that man ; I love him as my brother.' We 
were so near to each other, that I heard his words, 
distinctly : he was obeyed : I bowed, thanked him, 
and walked away unmolested.' ^^ 

At this crisis, general Clinton, from the opposite 
point, seeing the distress of the troops, volunteered 
hir services, carried over a reinforcement, and with 
general Howe brought them back to the charge: 
animated by their presence, the British soldiers 
rushed to the assault with fixed bayonets, and 
drove the provincials from their works, of which 
they took possession : their loss consisted of 226 
killed, and 828 wounded ; while the Americans, by 
their own accounts, had 304 wounded, and 1 45 
slain : among the most lamented of these was Dr. 
Warren, a physician, who acted as a major-general, 
and commanded the party in the redoubt. 

As no pursuit was ordered, the Americans suf- 
fered but little in their retreat, except in their march 
over Charlestown-neck, which was raked by the 

^ These words were addressed by colonel Small in 1786 to colonel John 
Trumbull, afterwards president of the American academy, who was employed in 
painting a picture of this celebrated battle. Looking at the picture, he said, 
* I don't like the situation in which you have placed my old Mend Putnam : yon 
have not done him justice : I wish you to alter that part of your painting, and 
introduce a circumstance which, actually happened, and which I can never 
forget.* He then related* the anecdote. See Life of Putnam, in the American 
National Portrait Gallery. 
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Glasgow man of war : the English advanced no chap. 
farther than Bunker's- hill, where they threw up ^^^' . 
works for their own security; while the A mericans ^^^^ 
did the same on Prospect-hill in front of them : each 
party had well sustained its character ; and though 
the royal troops claimed the honors of victory, the 
real advantage remained with their antagonists; 
they had measured their strength against the dread- 
ed superiority of regular forces, and had no reason to 
be dismayed at the result : the blockade of Bostori 
was continued; and the appointment of a com- 
mander in chief, selected for his high and able 
qualities by the congress, promised to add consist- 
ency and effect to their future operations. 

George Washington, called by his fellow citizens Appoint- 
to that honorable and responsible office, was awwhhig- 
Virginian gentleman of affluent fortune, who had ^^^'^ ^ <^^."*- 
distinguished himself in the Canadian war ; parti- chief, 
cularly on the day of Braddock's defeat, when, at 
the head of the provincial militia, he covered the re- 
treat of the British troops, and saved them from de- 
struction. From the fields of his early fame he had 
turned his attention to the peaceful pursuits of agri- 
culture, on the banks of the Potomac ; where he 
diligently employed himself in improving the estate 
of Mount Vernon, which he had inherited from his 
mother. He is proved by his correspondence to 
have been sincerely desirous of preserving unbroken 
the ties ofallegiance which bound the colonies to the 
parent state : but when the rupture was inevitable, 
and the voice of his country called her sons to de- 
liberate and to act for the preservation of their inde- 
pendence, Washington relinquished his favorite oc- 
cupations, and joined the first congress at Phila- 
dephia : his high character, and the conspicuous 
part he had borne in the late war, caused him to be '. 
appointed on all committees where military know- ^ 
lege was requisite ; and when it was necessary to ^ 
select a commander, he was unanimously chosen by 
his colleagues : he accepted the office with great 
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CHAP, diffidence, and declined all compensation beyond 

^^^' the payment of his actual expenses. 

The man whom his country thus honored, by 
placing him in the front of danger, and entrusting him 
with a commission unexampled for the difficulties, 
the anxieties, and the high destinies that it involved^ 
seems to have been one of those characters raised up 
by Providence for the accomplishment of great de* 
signs : his distinguishing qualities, which never 
could have been expected to meet in one man, were 
all peculiarly adapted to the emergency which called 
him forth. He was of a grave and sober tempera- 
ment, of a reflective and deeply calculating turn of 
mind ; ^ somewhat stern in demeanor, inflexible to 
the weaknesses of others, and inexorable in his pur- 
poses of public duty; yet strictly just ; and whea 
justice was satisfied, humane and generous : he was 
habituated to view things on all sides, to consider 
them in all relations, and to trace all the probable 
consequences of proposed measures. Possessed of 
a penetrating genius, and an activity that never 
flagged, he was ever meditating on schemes of 
public safety, or engaged in executing what his 
sagacity had contrived. When the army was at 
rest, its commander was in motion : the moat distant 
stations, the fittest places for offensive or defensive 
operations, the secret agents of his midnight coun- 
sels, were visited by him in person ; and the wild 
woods of America, ner rocky caves, and mountain: 
sides, were silent witnesses of his indefatigable ex- 
ertions. With integrity to withstand all tempta- 
tions, and magnanimity to resign all private interests, 
for the public w^elfare, he possessed the art of per- 
suading others to follow him in the same narrow and 
difficult path of duty : and as no temptation could 
seduce him, so no difficulties, no losses, no sufier- 
ings, no defeats, could, shake his fortitude or distract 
his counsels. Though the gloom which for a long 

' See his correspondence /^oMtm. 
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period hatag oV€r his country's fate, communicated chap. 
itself to her commander, and chased all traces of ^^^* 
hilarity from his brow, he never despaired of her 
tiltimate success. If indeed Washington had deserted 
her cause, her glory had been ej^tinguished ; if 
Washington had been induced by rash counsels to 
make a false step, the American armies had been 
undone: but unmoved by difficulties or dangers, 
obloquy or praise, he waited patiently for the times 
of action ; and like the celebrated Roman, saved his 
country by caution, vigilance, and delay. In ad- 
dition to his high endowments, nature had given 
him a robust constitution, a capability of enduring 
fatigue almost unexampled, a heroic countenance, 
and a stately figure, which seemed, as it were, 
expressly formed for command. If We consider the 
power that he opposed, the various interests that he 
united, the trials that he underwent, the policy that 
he- displayed, and, above all, his characteristic 
modesty, his disinterested patriotism, and those 
high moral and religious feelings that adorned his 
Hfe, where shall we find a parallel for the soldier 
and statesman of America ? 

As soon as Washington was invested with supreme His pm. 
command, he repaired to the camp. The congress ^^*"' 
of New York presented him with an address, prin- mentg, 
cipally relating to the preservation Of the rights of 
citizenship ; to which this great and good man made 
the following reply : — * When I assumed* the cha- 
raeter of the soldier, I did not forget that of the 
citizen ; and I look forward with pleasure to that 
auspicious period, when the rights of my country 
being secured, I may retire to the sweets of peace- 
ful tranquillity under the protection of the law/ 
Arriving at Cambridge, he entered on his duties 
early in July ; when the British army under general 
Howe, was intrenched in two divisions, at Roxbury- 
neck and Bunker's-hill : the Americans were en- 
camped on the numerous hills and eminences around 
Boston ; their right extending toward Dorchester^ 
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CHAP, and their left covered by the Bedford river. Their 
^^^' commander found himself at the head of about 
^jy^^ 15,000 men, variously armed, without artillery or 
tents, commissaries or quarter-masters ; with a very 
small supply of bayonets and powder : the officers, 
with few exceptions, were without experience ; 
most of the soldiers undisciplined, and all unversed 
in military tactics. 

Complaining of his numerous deficiencies, he thus 
wrote to congress : — * We have no store of ammunition, 
no tools for intrenching, no engineers to direct the 
construction of military works : we have no money, 
and want clothing: there is a total laxity of dis- 
cipline ; and the majority is not to be depended on 
iji the event of another action.' 

These defects were to be remedied before offensive 
operations could be undertaken : the emergency de- 
^landed all the industry, perseverance, and firmness 
of Washington ; and although he was indefatigable, 
the organisation of the troops occupied the summer 
and autumn. 

Dividing his army into three divisions, he ap- 
pointed major-general Ward to the right, and major- 
general Lee * to the left, himself remaining in the 
centre : and having, on his arrival, found the inde-. 
fatigable Putnam engaged in carrying on the neces- 
sary defences, and being attracted by the activity 
and frank disposition of that inestimable officer, he 
placed him over the reserve. The wise plans of 
Washington were aided by the remissness of the 
British commander, who, though apprised of the 
forlorn state of the American forces, declined offen- 
sive operations ; and treated the information given 
to him of their distress, as a lure to draw him into 
some hazardous enterprise : the season, therefore, 
passed away without any transaction of importance. 

- ^ A British officer of great talent, but of a restless and eccentric disposition^ 
who had served during the late war with distinction in Portugal. He now, 
resigned his commission in the British service, to serve in the American cause : 
he was by a considerable party thought to be the author of Juuius's Letters. 
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On the tenth of October general Gage was recalled, chap. 
and the command of the British troops devolved on ^^^' 
Howe. 

: Both the assembly of Massachusets and the con- 
tinental congress resolved to fit out armed cruisers 
for the. limited object of intercepting military stores 
and supplies destined for the British forces ; but as 
the prospect of accommodation vanished, it was 
extended to all British property afloat on th^ high 
sea. The Americans were very diffident of their 
powers on this element ; but fortune smiled auspi- 
ciously on their first efforts : for on the twentieth of 
November, the Lee privateer, captain Manley, took 
an ordnance vessel containing a large mortar, several 
pieces of brass cannon, a large quantity of arms and 
ammunition, with all manner of tools and machine;^ 
necessary for a camp. If an order had been given 
for supplies, nothing more useful could have been 
§ent to the colonists ; and a very short time elapsed 
before the same officer captured several other ship^ 
conveying stores to the British army. By thesQ 
means considerable distress began to prevail among 
the troops in Boston; and naval captures, being 
unexpected, were a matter of great triumph 
to the Americans, as well as of service to their 
cause. 

: Early in the year some very important enterprises Successful 
had been undertaken in a different part of the A me- ^^f ti- 
rican continent. A party of Connecticut gentle- conderoga 
men, having procured a loan of public money, con- ^^^^"^^ 
Gocted a scheme for surprising the important post of 
Ticonderoga, situated on a promontory near the 
junction of lakes George and Champlain, and the 
key of communication between New York and Ca- 
nada. Having procured ammunition, and raised 
270 men, mostly of a hardy race called green- 
mountain boys, they proceeded to Bennington, and 
placed themselves under colonel Ethan Allen : there 
they were unexpectedly joined by colonel Arnold,, 
whoj after the battle of Lexington, had received 
fi-om the provisional, congress of. Massachusets a 
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CHAP, commission to raise 400 men for the same purpose/ 
^^^' He having agreed to act under Allen, they pro- 



1776, ceeded together : in the night of the ninth of May 

they arrived at lake Champlain, crossed over with 

feighty-three men, and surprising the commander in 

his bed, ordered him to deliver up the fortress. 

; * By what * authority do you make this demand?' 

, ^^l'>' said captain de la Place. * I demand it,' replied 

^,Vv^^ Alien, * in the name of the Great Jehovah, and of 

\^^ the jcongress.' Resistance being useless, none was 

made ; the place was taken possession of before the 
boats which had been sent back could return with 
reinforcements ; and a store of ammunition and pro- 
visions fell into the hands of the captors. The re- 
duction of Crown Point, situated at the southern 
extremity of lake Champlain, was also speedily 
effected ; and their next object was to obtain the 
command of that lake itself ; to effect which, it was 
necessary to possess the Enterprise sloop of War, 
which lay ^t St. John's, near the northern extre- 
mity. For that purpose a schooiier lying at South- 
bay was manned ; and colonel Arnold, taking the 
command, set sail, carried the stoop by surprise, 
and returned with his prize to Ticonderoga, where, 
on the departure of Allen, he consented to remain? 
in garrison. 

Intelligence of these events was in a few days 
conveyed to congress. Though' they rejoiced iii the 
spirit of enterprise exhibited by their countrymen, 
they stili f(^red lest they might be charged witto 
aggression, at a time when they were expressing a^ 
unanimous desire of accommodation : they therefore 
I'eicommended the committees of New York and Al- 
bany to remove all f hie stores to the souths of lake 
George, * in order that they might be safely re- 
turned, when the restoration of harmony between 
Britain and her colonies, so ardently desired by the 
latter, should render it consistent with the over- 
ruling law of self-preservation.' 

Colonel Arnold, hstving begun his career with 
such success, was urged by this, and his natural 
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impetuosity, to project more extensive operations, chap. 
On the thirteenth of June he strongly pressed on ^^^• 
congress the advantages of an expedition to Canada ; '~[^^ 
offering, with 2000 men, to reduce the whole pro^ Ezpeditioii 
vince. In his zeal to oppose Great Britain, be^^*^*" 
advised an offensive war even before an army had 
been organised ; and his recommendatiot)s were 
adopted. 

General Carleton, governor of Canada* baving in 
vain attempted to induce tbe inhabitants to assist 
him in the recovery of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, soon found himself obliged to act on the de- 
fensive. Congress committed the management of 
affairs in this northern department, to generals 
Schuyler and Montgomery : these officers, after 
issuing an address to the inhabitants, assuring them, 
* that the sole views of congress were to restore 
those rights to which every British subject, what- 
ever may be his religious faith, is entitled,* pro- 
ceeded with 1000 troops, and on the tfenth of Sep- 
tember landed at St^ Joh»'s» the -first British post in 
Canada, lying 115 miles north of Ticonderoga; but 
the fortifications being found stronger thaw expected, 
a council of war was called, and 1 retreat recom- 
mended to Isle aux Npix : here general Schuyler 
being obliged to retiire from service on account of ill 
health, the command devolved on Montgomery* 
This officer then returned a^d opiened a battery 
against St. John's; but his ammunition failing hiniy 
he advanced against fort Chambl^e, by the reductioa 
of which he procured six tons of gunpowder.* Aa 
the garrison persevered in their resistance, governor 
Carleton collected 800 men, and set out to their 
assistance ; but was prevented from crossing the 
St. Lawrence by colonel Warner with 300 g^een- 
mountain boys and a four-pounder. Seeing no farv 
ther hope of succor, the commander of St. J'ohn'si 
surrendered the fort, and general Montgomery pro- 
ceeded against Montreal : the few British forces 
stationed at that place endeavored to escape down 
the St. Lawrence ; but were intercepted by colonel 
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CHAP. Easton at the point of Sorel river, where eleven sail 
■^^^- of vessels fell into the hands of the provincials. As 
Montreal, which at this time surrendered to general 
Montgomery, carried on an extensive trade, the 
American troops obtained a supply of proper cloth- 
ing ; after which, their commander, having secured 
the good will of the inhabitants by his liberal treat- 
ment of them, advanced toward the capital. 

About the same time that Canada was invaded 
from this quarter, a detachment of the American 
army at Cambridge was sent on a similar expedi- 
tion, under colonel Arnold ; who conducted them to 
that royal province by a new route over the inhos- 
pitable deserts of the northern states. The invin- 
cible spirit with which this hardy band conquered 
the difficulties of their expedition, acquired for its 
commander the appellation of the American Hanni- 
bal. After having been long subjected to the extre- 
mity of cold and hunger, reduced even to eat the 
leather of their shoes, they arrived at Point Levy on 
the eighth of I^ovember, while general Montgomery 
lay at Montreal. Such was the consternation of the 
garrison at their unexpected appearance, that the 
intervention of the river probably saved it from cap- 
ture ; especially as general Carleton was absent. 
In a few days the attempt was made ; when colonel 
Arnold passed the St. Lawrence: but the panic 
occasioned by his first arrival was abated ; the inha- 
bitants united together for their common safety ; the 
sailors from the vessels in the river were called in to 
man the batteries ; and as the American chief had 
no artillery, he drew his troops from the heights 
near Quebec, purposing nothing more than to cut off 
supplies from the garrison till the arrival of Mont- 
gomery. In the mean time, general Carleton, ha- 
ving escaped in a boat with muffled paddles through 
the Americans at Montreal, arrived in safety at 
Quebec ; and the affection which was borne to 
him, as well as the confidence reposed in his 
talents, stimulated all to make a determined resist- 
ance. 
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. On the first of December, a junction of the two' chap. 
American detachments was effected at Point aux ^^^• 
Trembles, and the siege of Quebec commenced ; but ^^^^ 
the fortune of war began to turn against the provin- Unsuccess- 
cial commanders : dissensions broke out among the ^^ o^^ 
officers ; the money furnished for the expedition 
was nearly exhausted ; the severity of winter, and 
difficulties of every kind were increasing : under 
these circumstances, general Montgomery, being 
convinced that the siege must be raised or brought 
to a conclusion, determined on storming the place, 
though success was scarcely possible ; for a third 
part of Arnold's detachment had returned to Cam- 
bridge, and a considerable number of his own was 
left at Montreal. Having divided his army into 
four companies, he ordered two feints against the 
upper town, reserving to himself and colonel Arnold 
the two principal attacks on the lower town. On 
the thirty-first of December he advanced, and 
passed the first barrier ; but as he was on the point 
of attacking the second, he was shot dead, with his 
aide-de-camp and several other officers ; which so 
dispirited the men, that colonel Campbell, on whom 
the command devolved, retired. In the mean time, 
Arnold, having passed through St. Roch, and ap- 
proached a two-gun battery without being disco- 
vered, carried it, though with considerable loss ; 
and being severely wounded, was borne off the^ 
field : his party, however, pushing on, gained pos- 
session of a second barrier; but finding themselves 
hemmed in, they were obliged to capitulate : 100 
are reckoned to have fallen, and about 300 to have 
been taken prisoners. The conflict being over, all 
exasperation gave way to better feelings, and the 
Americans who had surrendered were treated with 
great humanity. Few men ever fell more regretted 
than Montgomery : ' his body was solemnly interred 

' The esteem in wliich his memory was held by Washington may be inferred - 
from the following circumstance, as related in the life of Mrs. Washington : — 
' When ladies called at the president's mansion, the custom- was for the secre- 
taries and gentlemen of the household to hand them from and to their carriages ; 
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CHAP, by Carleton, whose magnanimity led him to ac- 
^^^- knowlege excellence even in an enemy : but not' 
withstanding the loss of this officer, and the wound 
which Arnold had received, the latter contrived, 
with the remnant of his troops, to continue the 
blockade of the city, which he reduced to great 
distress. 
Disposition It is ' now requisite to take a transient view of 
dF^thT"^' affairs iii some of the other colonies. Lord Dun- 
■outhcm more, the governor of Virginia, had lost all his former 
provinces, popularity, by efforts to maintain the royal cause, 
and by the publication of his correspondence with 
h>rd Dartmouth, in which he severely analysed 
the motives and conduct of the province in resist- 
ing its mother country. After being engaged in 
disputes with the colonists, assailed with vehe- 
ment invectives, and threatened with open violence, 
he removed his lady and fiaimily on board the Fowey 
man of war, fortified the government house, and 
surrounded it with artillery : the ferment, however, 
soon became so excessive, that he was obliged to 
join them ; and he attempted, but in vain, to trans- 
fer thither the sittings of the assembly. His lord- 
ship having thus divested himself of authority, col- 
lected a small naval force, and carried on a sort 
of predatory warfare against the province, proclaim- 
ing martial law, requiring all persons capable of 
bearing arms to join the royal standard, and giving 
freedom to all negro slaves willing to serve against 
their masters ; a measure, which, without being 
productive of any advantage, since the province was 
in a state of defence, excited the utmost irritation 
and resentment throughout the colony. Having 
hoisted the royal standard at Norfolk, which place 
he was soon obliged to evacuate, he again retired on 
board ship, attended by so many loyalists, that 
provisions began to fail ; and being denied all sup- 
plies by the republicans, who were now in possession 
of that florishing towu, he cannonaded it, and set 

bnt when the honored relics of Greene and Montgomery came, the president 
himself performed, these complimentary duties.' 
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fire to the wharfs ; by which means it was reduced chap. 
to ashes, and property consumed to the value of ^^'' 
£300,000. This act totally alienated the Virginians ~^^ 
from the British government ; and lord Dunmore, 
after sending the liberated slaves to Florida and the 
West Indies, joined the army under general Howe, 
So important, however, was Virginia to Great 
Britain, that means were set on foot to recover it ; 
and an extensive scheme was arranged by one 
Connelly, a native of Pennsylvania, for attacking 
this and the other southern colonies from the interior, 
where the people were known to be loyal; for 
which purpose the garrisons of Detroit and other 
inland posts were to be assisted by the Indians and 
Canadians : but the contriver of this plan, being 
betrayed by his confidential assistant, was seized, 
sent to Philadelphia, and treated with great rigor ; 
while the publication of his papers and plans ma- 
terially served the cause of independence. A similar 
result proceeded from the application of Sir James 
Wright, governor of Georgia, to general Gage, for 
the co-operation of a small military force, by which 
the colony might easily have been kept under sub- 
jection. Intelligence having been given to some 
agents of congress, the messenger was waylaid, his 
despatches seized, and others forwarded, of a con- 
trary tendency ; so nicely forged, as to completely 
deceive the person to whom they were addressed. 

Governor Martin and lord William Campbell, 
having adopted a policy similar to that of lord 
Dunmore, withdrew for safety on board the king's 
ships. In Maryland, the wisdom of governor Eden 
prevented all such violent proceedings ; and when 
the British authority was superseded, he retired 
from the colony with the esteem of all parties. In 
Pennsylvania a strong military association was esta- 
blished ; and one common spirit pervaded the united 
provinces of America. 

The principal scene of hostilities was still confined Spirited 
to Massachusets ; where, in the course of predatory t^e Ameri- 
hostility, the town of Falmouth was cannonaded cans. 
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CHAP, tod totally destroyed, in revenge for some offence 
^^^' relating to supplies, and on the refusal of its in- 
^^g habitants to deliver up their arms. In return for 
this injury, the assembly passed an act dated Novem- 
ber 13, 1775, granting letters of marque and re- 
prisal, and establishing courts of admiralty for the 
trial and condemnation of British ships. Congress 
also determining to meet the force of Britain on her 
own element, issued orders for building five ships of 
thirty-two guns, five of twenty-eight, and three of 
twenty- four. The garrison of Boston was main- 
tained by supplies from England, a proportion of 
which was intercepted by the American cruisers : the 
town continued blockaded through the winter ; and 
the troops, especially those in the outer defences, suf- 
fered incredible hardships from the severity of the 
season. Nor did the inhabitants escape their share 
of calamity, which was considerably augmented by 
several severe edicts issued by general Howe. 

Altogether the transactions of this year were 
favorable to the American cause : much had been 
done to irritate the colonists and to cement their 
union ; but very little in the way of conquest : 
measures of coercion had been met with firmness ; 
conciliatory propositions had been rejected ; and 
such masters of political intrigue had these repub- 
licans showed themselves, that with sentiments of 
loyalty constantly on their tongues, they advanced 
rapidly in the cause of revolt. The result of their 
military operations, even the gallant bearing of their 
little army in Canada, though unsuccessful, inspired 
them with confidence ; the expulsion of the royal 
governors from the southern colonies left them free 
to act ; the valor and skill of many officers afforded 
exhilarating prospects for the future ; while the 
appointment of Washington, who obtained the af 
fection and confidence of all ranks, was in itself a 
tower of strength. 
Opinionsin In Britain, the arguments which were brought 
/^ ^ , against the policy adopted by government after the 
termination of tl^ contest, were at this time rarely. 
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heard : the cause of the mother country, being con- chap. 
sidered just, was therefore popular : as the Ameri- ^^^' 
cans were generally deemed rebels and cowards, ^^^^ 
coercion was thought expedient and easy ; while 
those who vindicated their resistance were met by 
a charge of levelling principles and hostility to mon- 
archical government : most people imagined, that the 
grand object of ministers was to raise a revenue 
from the colonies ; and as it was impossible to doubt 
the issue of the contest, the reduction of taxes by 
that measure was still a pleasing object of hope to 
the country gentlemen : this ignoble desire on their 
part, and the king's determination to preserve the 
prerogatives of his crown, were the main supports of 
lord North's administration. Nor was the loss of 
American trade much felt at present : considerable 
remittances had been received before the ports were 
closed ; peace between Russia and Turkey had oc- 
casioned large orders for British articles in the Baltic 
and Levant ; while the great demands attending the 
commencement of hostilities gave energy to com- 
merce : hence it happened, that numbers, even of 
British merchants, were induced to join in praise 
of administration ; and in loyal addresses, sent up 
from all parts of the kingdom. 

Political discussion, as might be expected at such 
a period, ran high, and tended greatly to revive the 
distinction of whigs and tories : a few of the former 
class considered opposition to parliamentary author- 
ity as a deviation from the true doctrine of whig- 
gism ; but the greater part thought that its essence 
consisted in resisting arbitrary measures : while the 
sentiments of the tories favored despotic power, the 
opinions of the whigs were of too republican a cast. 
* On viewing the reasonings for and against taxation,' 
says an acute observer,* *as contained in the par- 
liamentary debates and political treatises of the 
times, a reader may perceive a striking difference. 
The supporters chiefly argued from alleged instances, 

^ Dr. Biflset, in his History of the Reign of George HI. yol. ii. p. 296. 
ENG. II. N 
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CHAP, the opponents from general principles: the pro- 
^^^' moters pointed out certain cases in which British 
subjects were taxed without their own consent; 
whereas their adversaries contended that it was a 
fundamental rule of the British constitution, that no 
supply should be granted but by the people or their 
delegates ; that the exceptions confirmed the prin- 
ciple ; and if certain classes submitted to be under 
the exception, others were not obliged to follow their 
example. The Americans, said the ministerial party, 
are as much represented as many inhabitants of 
Britain who have no vote. To this two answers 
were returned : first, that every Briton is virtually 
represented, since the laws that bind him, bind also 
the legislators: secondly, the premises were ad- 
mitted, but not the conclusion ; that because within 
this realm many without being represented paid 
taxes, therefore the Americans were bound to do the 
s&me. The wisest and best of the anti-ministerialists 
dwelt less on the abstract question of taxation ; they 
insisted chiefly on expediency : we had gained 
much, and might gain more, from the increasing 
prosperity of the Americans, without taxation ; we 
were losing much, and were likely to lose a great 
deal more, by the attempt to extort a revenue : it 
iVas our interest to return to the policy which pro- 
duced gain, and abandon the counsel which produced 
loss.' 
Prosecu- If wc did uot kuow how strong the powers of pre- 
friSof** judice are in overcoming the arguments of sound 
Horne poHcy, WC should fccl morc astonishment at the 
prevalent disposition of the king, ministers, par- 
liament and people of Britain at this momentous 
period. That the opportunity of creating popular 
commotion, and of raising themselves into celebrity, 
should have been seized on by factious demagogues, 
need not at all surprise us. The first collision in 
arms brought out all the mock patriots of the metro- 
polis: the 'Society for Constitutional Information,' 
formed from the wreck of the ' Bill of Rights' club,' 
immediately held a meeting; and the Rev. John 
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Home, first the supporter, next the rival, and now chap, 
the successor of alderman Wilkes in popular favor, ^^^* 
moved, ^ that a subscription be raised for the relief 
of the widows, orphans, and aged parents of their 
American fellow-subjects, who, preferring death to 
slavery, were, for this reason only, murdered by the 
king's troops at Lexington and Concord, on the nine- 
teenth of April, 1775/ A vote of the society for 
£100 was carried, and the money ordered to be trans-^ 
mitted to Dr. Franklin : but as the other members, 
comprehending the peril of the case, hesitated to 
sign this order, Home took on himself the respon- 
sibility, and affixed his name to it : for this he was 
prosecuted ; and was sentenced to pay £200 ; to be 
imprisoned one year, and to find securities for three ; 
but his vanity was gratified by the opportunity of 
making a sarcastic speech, and his hopes were elated 
by the prospect of rising on the public discontents. 

The offence of Home was a direct challenge to 
government, whose authority must have been dimi- 
nished, if it had refused to notice such an insult : 
its conduct, however, was open to animadversion, 
when Mr. Sayre, an American merchant, was com- 
mitted to the Tower on a ridiculous charge of high 
treason. The grounds of it were not specially de- 
clared ; but report said, that he had formed a design 
to seize the king at noon-day, in his way to the 
house> to carry him out of the kingdom, occupy the 
Tower, and overturn the government ; to effect all 
which, he had bribed two guardsmen, each of whom 
engaged to gain a file of privates. The evidence for 
this accusation was Mr. Kichardson, an adjutant in 
the guards, who declared on oath, that Mr. Sayr6 
had intimated to him such intentions ; and on this, 
lord Rochford committed him to the Tower, where 
he was kept five days ; but at the end of that time, 
he was let out on very slight bail. No prosecution 
was attempted ; the bail was discharged ; and Mr. 
Sayre, having sued lord Rochford for illegal impri- 
sonment, recovered £1000 damages. 
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CHAF. The two bouses assembled on the twenty-sixth of 
^^^' October. The khig s speech alluded to the revolt of 
jyyj the colonies ; and especially to the illegal acts of 
Meeting of certain persons, who had assumed to themselves 
parUament. legislative powcrs, which they exercised in the 
most arbitrary manner. His majesty commended 
the disposition of parliament during the last session , 
as manifesting a desire to reclaim rather than sub- 
due ; and he expressed his own anxiety, had it 
been possible, to have prevented the effusion of 
blood : he had hoped that his American subjects 
would have perceived the traitorous designs of their 
leaders, and been convinced that to be a subject of 
Britain, with all its consequences, is to enjoy the 
highest degree of civil freedom. He spoke of friendly 
offers which had been made of foreign assistance ; 
and of having sent Hanoverian troops to Gibraltar 
and Port Mahon, to replace such British regiments 
as should be drawn from those garrisons for service 
in America : he also professed his readiness to re- 
ceive the deluded multitude with tenderness, on the 
confession of their faults : and to prevent incon- 
venience, he would give a discretionary power to 
commissioners to grant general pardons ; suggesting 
the propriety of authorising such persons to restore 
to any submissive colony the exercise of its trade. 
Finally, he informed both houses, that he saw no 
probability of any impediment to his measures from 
the hostility of foreign powers. 

An amendment to the address was proposed by 
lord John Cavendish ; and the principle and con- 
duct of the contest was vehemently arraigned. The 
facts assumed in this speech were declared to be 
untrue ; the confiding such important fortresses as 
Gibraltar and Port Mahon to foreigners was strongly 
condemned ; and the idea of conquest exposed to 
ridicule. Colonel Barr6 censured the conduct of 
the campaign. Mr. Fox observed, that lord Chat- 
ham, Frederic of Prussia, or Alexander the Great, 
never gained more in one year than our government 
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had lost — for it had lost a whole continent. Gene- chap. 
ral Conway, though an adherent of the ministry, ^'^^• 
would not support all its measures ; for he repro- " 
bated the idea of conquering America, declared 
against the right of taxation, and wished to see the 
declaratory act repealed. 

In answer to these objections, the necessity of re- 
gaining the colonies was maintained : government 
had anxiously attempted to do this by the civil 
power, through a love of lenity ; but it now designed 
to send out an ample force, with a sufficient fleet to 
ensure subjection. The extravagant pretensions of 
the colonial assemblies, as well as of the general 
congress, and their encroachments on all the rights 
of the parent state, were amply exposed. With re- 
gard to revenue, parliament had often declared, that 
it would never tax the Americans, unless they re- 
fused to contribute a due proportion to the expenses 
of the state : they knew that a reasonable sum 
would be accepted ; but would not, to gratify their 
mother country, offer a single shilling. Lord North 
observed, that to repeal all the acts passed since 
1763, must indeed terminate the dispute ; for it 
would at once raise America to independence : at 
the same time he vindicated those acts from the 
charge of injustice. 

The marquis of Rockingham moved an amend- 
ment similar to that in the commons ; but earl 
Gower avowed that the administration had been 
misled during the late events in America: New 
York, he said, had been forced into hostile measures 
by the insurgents of Connecticut ; and he predicted, 
that if the friends of government were well sup- 
ported by a force from this country, the colonies 
might soon be brought to a sense of their duty, 
without any scenes of misery and bloodshed. 

The rashness of these predictions was exposed by 
the earl of Shelburne, who advanced it as a plain 
fact, * that the commerce of America was the vital 
stream of this great empire:' at the same time, 
while he looked to the independence of that country 
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CHAP, as the result of the contest, he confessed that such 

^^^- independence would be the ruin of Britain. 

The duke of Grafton, though he did not concur in 
the amendment, expressed sentiments directly hostile 
to administration. His apology for having supported 
them, by alleging that he had been deceived, was 
not very creditable to one who had so long guided 
the helm of state : nor was it a proof of judgment to 
declare, * that he had concurred when he could not 
approve; from a hope, that in proportion to the 
strength of government, would be the probability of 
an amicable adjustment.' The amendment was 
negatived by a large majority ; but a protest ^ras 
signed by nineteen peers. 

After the delivery of such opinions, the duke of 
Grafton could not long remain in the cabinet : his 
grace, however, was not the only member of admi- 
nistration who differed with his colleagues on the 
subject of American taxation. Lord Barrington, 
who was perhaps most of all men abused for the 
part which he was supposed to take in its promo- 
tion, is proved to have been most earnest in laboring 
to avert it : his observations and remonstrances at 
this time, both to the ministers and to the king, are 
very creditable to his sagacity. In a letter to lord 
North, dated August 8th, 1775, he says, * as it is 
the measure of government to have a large army in 
North America, it is my duty and inclination to 
make that measure succeed to the utmost ; though 
my opinion always has been, and still is, that the 
Americans may be reduced by the fleet, but never 
can be by the army.'* To the earl of Dartmouth, 
in allusion to five regiments about to be sent from 
Ireland, he observes : * I am not apprised where 
they are going ; but I conclude, they are intended 
to act as a separate corps in North America, to the 
southward : if there should be an idea of such a 
force marching up the country, I hope it will not be 
entertained ; for there must be great danger of its 

^ P«Utical Life, p. 159. ' Ij 
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wanting many essential necessaries, where there is chap. 
so little to be had, so much desire to prevent our ^^^' 
having that little, so much difficulty in conveying 
artillery, stores, provisions, &c., and so much hazard 
of losing communication with the ships: allow me 
once more, my dear lord, to remind you of the ne- 
cessity there is, in all military mattei^s, not to stir a 
step without full consultation of able military men, 
after giving them the most perfect knowlege of the 
whole matter under consideration, with all its cir- 
cumstances.'^ 

Subsequent events showed the justness of his 
observations : these however were not confined to 
fruitless expenditure, but extended to the danger 
which might accrue, at so critical a period, to the 
mother country. In the eagerness of sending troops 
to the conquest of America, England was soon al- 
most divested of its military force ; while an enemy 
abroad, and a faction at home, were co-operating for 
its ruin. On this subject he submitted to his ma- 
jesty a memorial, in which he advised that the 
militia should be called out; but suggested great 
caution in drawing men for the whole year, and 
putting them under the severity of martial law.^ 

In the debates above alluded to, the measure of 
entrusting Gibraltar and Minorca, the keys of the 
Mediterranean, to foreign garrisons, was opposed; 
not only as being repugnant to the bill of rights, but 
as an alarming precedent of foreigners introduced, 
and armies raised by a British king, without the 
consent of parliament. In answering this objection, 
Mr. Thurlow observed, that the clause alluded to in 
the bill of rights did not apply to any territory 
beyond the limits of Britain : the necessity of the 
case was also urged, and the introduction of 6000 
Dutch troops in 1745 was cited as a precedent. 
Lord North acknowleged himself the adviser of the 
measure, and treated the opposition with unbeco- 
ming levity ; but he was obliged to yield to the re- 

. • Political Life, p. 160. ' Ibid. p. 166. 
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GHAP. presentations of some among his friends, as well as 
^^^' of his opponents, and ask leave to bring in a bill of 
indemnity. 

The duke of Manchester on the same day made a 
motion against this unconstitutional practice, which 
the earl of Rochford, as one of its advisers, declared 
was justifiable : but having heard of lord North's 
intention, he moved the previous question, which 
however was negatived : the duke of Grafton was 
the only cabinet minister who condemned the mea- 
sure, as inconsistent with the tenor of Magna Charta« 
A similar motion of censure was made in the com- 
mons by Sir James Lowther, and disposed of in the 
same manner. The bill of indemnity passed the 
commons, but was rejected by the lords ; the mar- 
quis of Rockingham observing, that it would dis- 
grace the statute book to afford indemnity to those 
who acknowleged no offence, and the members of 
administration declaring themselves indifferent about 
the event. 

Lord North brought in a bill to assemble the mi- 
litia in cases of rebellion ; which passed, with a rider, 
limiting its duration to seven years : the number of 
forces, to be employed by sea and land in the ensuing 
year, indicated great designs : 28,000 seamen, in- 
cluding marines, were voted ; and 50>000 men for 
the land service. 

In the mean time, the duke of Grafton had resigned 
the privy-seal, which was given to the earl of Dart- 
mouth ; and he was succeeded in the secretaryship 
for the American department by lord George Ger- 
main, who, as lord George Sackville, had been 
subjected by the sentence of a court martial to much 
obloquy: this nobleman had supported the stamp 
act, and now enforced American taxation. Of a 
commanding figure and manly elocution, appealing to 
the judgment of his hearers more than to their imagi- 
nation, concise and argumentative, he was listened to 
with great attention : and by him the operations of 
the war are supposed to have been planned and su- 
perintended. The earl of Rochford also having about 
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this time retiredi was succeeded by lord Weymouth^ chap. 
as secretary for the southern department ; and the ^^^' 
young lord Lyttleton^ who had opposed the address, ^jj^^ 
was gained over to the administration at the expense 
of his consistency, by the allurements of office.^ In 
this manner did the cabinet prepare itself for the 
arduous enterprise that lay before it. 

At the opening of the session, a loyal petition was Nora Soo- 
presented to both houses from the assembly of Nova*** J^**®^ 
Scotia, in consequence of lord North's conciliatory 
propositions, which was intended by those who pro- 
moted it in that colony to be a precedent for others : 
it proposed to grant to his majesty in perpetuity a 
duty of poundage, ad valorem, on all commodities im- 
ported into the colony, not being the produce of the 
British dominions in Europe or America, bay-salt 
only excepted ; by which means the amount of the 
revenue would keep pace with the wealth of the pro^ 
vince. Ministers, in a committee of the house, sup- 
ported this proposition, thinking the example inviting 
to the other colonies, and suggesting a duty of eight 
per cent, : but objections were drawn from the un- 
productiveness of the new impost, compared with the 
old duties ; and the small chance of other colonies 
following the example of a district which had always 
occasioned an expense to government, and required 
a yearly grant from parliament Whether the minis-' 
try, in prosecuting this measure, saw its inefficacy, 
or an overruling power had gained an ascendency in 
the cabinet, to which the long catalogue of grievances, 
which even this poor and dependent spot dared to . 
exhibit, was oflFensive ; — nothing more was heard df 
the petition after it had passed the committee.^ 

On the sixth of November, the petition of congress, Pedtion of 
which had been alluded to in the king's speech, ^H'^^- 
was submitted to parliament ; and when the lords 
were proceeding to consider it, the duke of Richmond, 
seeing Mr. Penn, late governor of Pennsylvania, 



* He was made a privy counsellor, and c]iief justice in Eyre beyond Trent. 
*Xord North's Administrationy p. 218. 
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CHAP, standing below the bar, urged the propriety of exa- 
^^^' mining him as a witness ; which proposal, after a 
J 775 long debate, was conceded. 

The examination was conducted by the duke 
himself, who had previously submitted to the house 
the questions he intended to propose : the opinions 
elicited from it showed that the members of congress 
were men of character and intelligence ; that the 
people generally considered themselves capable of 
resisting the arms of Great Britain employed to en- 
force the obnoxious acts ; that the war was begun in 
defence of their liberties, not from a desire of inde- 
pendence; but, unless conciliatory measures were 
speedily pursued, it was to be feared that connexions 
with foreign powers would be formed, which they 
would not easily be induced to renounce ; that they 
were dissatisfied with the reception of their petitions, 
though inclined to acknowlege the authority of 
Britain in all particulars, except taxation. 

On this evidence, partial and imperfect as it was, 
his grace founded a motion, ' that the petition was a 
ground for conciliation ; ' and he extolled its language 
as that of submission, so far as was compatible with 
the rights secured to freemen by the constitution : 
he also descanted on the dangers of conquest ; in 
which sentiments he was ably supported by lord 
Shelburne. Lord Dartmouth defended the refusal to 
answer the petition ; and lord Lyttleton attacked the 
partiality of the witness, characterising the Americans 
as audacious rebels, and their sentiments as insidious, 
traitorous, and false expressions of loyalty. Lord 
Sandwich, whose mildness in debate was a contrast 
to lord Lyttleton's violence, laid open many errors in 
the statements of American power, and rectified some 
mis-statements of the strength of the country. The 
duke of Richmond's motion was negatived by eighty- 
six to thirty-three. 
Mr.Burke*8 Ou the Sixteenth of November Mr. Burke again 
concilia- thought it expedient to propose measures of concilia- 
tion.™^" tion. In his speech he observed, that three plans 
seemed to be afloat with regard to America: the 
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first, simple war with a view to complete conquest ; chap. 
the second, force mixed with negociations, which ^^' 
appeared most favored by ministers, but met with his 1775^ 
disapprobation; the last, peace grounded on con- 
cession ; in conformity with which he moved * for 
leave to bring in a bill for composing the present 
troubles, and quieting the minds of his majesty's sub- 
jects in America,' founded on the statute of Edward 
I. de tallagio non concedendo: according to which 
precedent, he proposed a renunciation of taxation, a 
repeal of statutes made on a contrary principle since 
1766, a general pardon, and a congress to be 
held by royal authority for the adjustment of differ- 
ences. 

This proposition, though negatived, caused a long 
debate : its principal opponent was governor Pownal, 
who followed the mover, exposing many fallacies in 
his reasoning. The chief fault in the plan, he said, 
arose from the proposer's partiality to his own friends : 
the Americans would not be content with a repeal 
of the acts passed since 1766 : when they limited 
their present complaints to infringements on their 
rights since 1763, they carefully reserved the farther 
consideration of American claims to a future day. 
He was adverse to all partial concessions, which 
could produce nothing but an endless succession of 
quarrels : to make the bill in any degree efficacious, 
it should extend redress to 1672; for they complain 
of the admiralty jurisdiction ; and that is as old as 
the act of navigation. * To my argument,' said he, 
* it is nothing how far this is right or wrong, grievous 
or otherwise : the Americans complain of it ; and 
if: the bill which is to afford redress must be effectual 
to gain their confidence, this does not go far enough : 
there are others willing to go farther.* On the seventh 
of December, Mr. Hartley also brought forward con- 
ciliatory resolutions, which were negatived; lord 
North objecting to the attempt as unseasonable> until 
experiment were made of the prohibitory bill, which 
was then passing through the house. 



SM BISTORT OF EXGIiAKD. 

COAT. This measaie had been introdueed by the minister 




himself, for the parpose of exacting obedience from 

1^^^ the ecdonies by the pnriiibition of all commercial 
inteicoorse with the thnleen united stales of Americsi. 
It authorised the commanders of his majesty*8 navy 
to make pnze of all American ships and goods, 
whether on the high seas or in harbor; and a clause 
was inserted, which rendered every American taken 
in diem liable to serve as a common sailor in our 
ships of war, and to be considered as a volunteer. 
As this prohibitory bill comprehended every species 
of commerce along the coast of the confederated 
states, all former acts, which affected any branch of 
trade, were repealed by it : terms, however, of par- 
don were held out to the revolters, and commissioners 
appointed to give effect to them, as well as to inquire 
into any real grievances, of which the colonists 
might have to complain. 

In answer to the attacks made on this measure. 
Lord North vindicated himself, by observing, that 
the dispute about taxation was begun long before he, 
as minister, engaged in it: be only embraced it, 
when the colonies, already taxed, disputed a right 
which the country had determined never to sur- 
render. If they made war a medium through which 
their claims were to be advanced, he must follow 
them through it. Mr. Fox decried the proposition, 
as tending to destroy all trade with America, and 
accused the minister of wishing to ruin our ma- 
nufacturers in order that they might enlist in the 
army. He moved, as an amendment, to omit the 
whole, except what related to the repeal of the 
obnoxious acts. The proposition was vehemently 
opposed, b^ng represented as a formal abdication 
of our government of the colonies, and termed a bill 
for more effectually carrying into execution the 
decrees of congress, by completing the union of 
Americans between themselves, and exciting them 
to make foreign alliances. Petitions were presented 
against it by the West India merchants, without 
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effect ; ^nd an attempt was mad^ in vain to exempt chap. 
Georgia from its operation. During this debate, a ^^^* 
discussion arose touching the duties of military ^^^^^ 
men in such cases. Lord Howe declared, no struggle 
was so painful as that between his duty as an 
officer and as a man : that if left to his own choice, 
he should decline to serve ; but if commanded, he 
should not refuse to submit. General Conway dis- 
criminated between a foreign war and a domestic 
strife : in the former, no officer ought to question the 
justice of his country ; in the latter, a military man 
ought to examine the justice of the cause. Mr. 
Thurlow coftibated this notion with indignation ; for, 
if once established, it must tend to a dissolution of 
government. In defence of the bill, it was said, 
that the Americans were already in a state of warfare 
with us, which made it necessary to retaliate by sea 
and land, as against alien foes. Every colony or 
smaller district had its option to avoid any damage 
or distress, by acknowleging the legislative supre- 
macy of the mother country ; and with regard to 
the alleged hardship of transferring American pri- 
soners to the king's ships, it was said, that, instead 
of being punished as rebels, they received pay. Mr. 
Fox's amendment was rejected by 192 to 64. 

In the lords, the contest wad no less violent and 
acrimonious ; the peers in opposition contending that 
the Americans were falsely considered as rebels ; 
for, having been forced to take up arms in defence of 
their property, their resistance to acts of oppression 
was justifiable in every moral sense. These senti- 
ments were reprobated by lords Lyttleton and 
Denbigh, as greatly overstepping the license of 
debate, and affording a precedent to justify treason. 
During the progress of the bill several amendments 
were made. On the last reading, lord Mansfield 
defended it, and at the same time vindicated the 
conduct of government toward the Americans: he 
had always thought they were as much bound to 
obey acts of the British parliament, as the inhabitants 
of Middlesex ; and proceeded to show, that since the 
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CHAP, peace of 1763 the northern provinces had been medi- 
^^* tating independence: but allowing that all their 
professions of allegiance were genuine^ that they had 
been led into this rebellion by a few factious persons, 
and that every measure hitherto taken by us to en- 
force submission was cruel or unjust ; admitting all 
this to be true, was Great Britain to rest inactive till 
America thought proper to begin the attack ? * We 
are now/ said his lordship, * in such a situation, that 
we must either fight or be pursued ; ' and he illus- 
trated his position by the anecdote of a Swedish 
general, under Gustavus Adolphus, who, pointing to 
an advancing enemy, thus addressed his troops :- 
* My lads, you see those men ; if you don't kill them, 
they will kill you.' He then went through the re- 
sources of the Americans, and their aggressive acts 
against this country ; asking if we were to stand idle 
till they brought their arms to our very doors ; and 
declaring that the consequences which must ensue 
from our inactivity or concession would be worse 
than any we had to dread from pursuing the present 
plan, or agreeing to a final separation. The bill 
passed without a division : but the efforts of opposi- 
tion had been so incessant, (though the declining 
health of lord Chatham relieved ministers from the 
attacks of his impetuous eloquence) and the affairs of 
America were beginning to assume so perplexing an 
aspect, and misgivings among some of our mercantile 
bodies so evidently to appear, that it is well known 
the ministerial phalanx began to waver, hesitating 
between false shame, which opposes the abandonment 
of projects precipitately embraced, and unpleasant 
forebodings of ultimate failure.^^ Fear, lest the cause 
of their transatlantic brethren might gain popularity 
with the British people, induced them to look abroad 
for support ; and treaties were concluded for a supply 

*^ Mr. Gibbon says, in a letter written during the recess, January 18th| 1776, 
' I think our meeting will be lively ; a spirited opposition, and a desponding 
majority. The higher people are placed, the more gloomy are their coun- 
tenances, and the more melancholy their language. You may call this cow- 
ardice ; but I fear it arises from their knowlege of the difficulty and magnitude 
of the business.' 
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of troops with the duke of Brunswick and other petty chap. 
despots of Germany, who traded in the blood of their ^^^' 
subjects, and let out their persons to be slaughtered ^j^^ 
at a fixed price : and thus his majesty was afterwards 
enabled to purchase 16,000 mercenaries to put down 
disaffection in America. The empress of Russia, 
whose aid was expected, and in some degree pro- 
mised, would not permit her troops to be so dis- 
graced ; though she still continued on amicable terms 
with Britain, and cajoled our politicians with intima- 
tions of future assistance. 
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GEORGE III. (CONTINUED.)— 1776. 

Affiiirs of the Irish parliament — Motion of Mr. T. Townshend 
regarding the lord lieutenant's message — Debates on it— Mr. 
Fox's motion to inquire into the ill success of his majesty's 
arms in America — Copies of the treaties with German potent- 
ates for troops laid before the house — Debates thereon — 
Duke of Grafton's motion for an address to his majesty — Mr. 
Hartley's in the commons — Mr. Sawbridge's motion — Motion 
for a militia in Scotland rejected — Mr. Wilkes's project of 
parliamentary reform— Duchess of Kingston's trial— Un- 
seasonable motions by general Conway and Mr. Hartley — 
Supplies, &c. — Prorogation of parliament — King's speech — 
Sentiments of foreign powers — Favorers of the American 
cause in England — Dr. Price's publication — Dr. Johnson's 
< Taxation no Tyranny' — Alderman Wilkes's philippic 
against the corporation of London — Domestic events— Re- 
tirement of Garrick from the stage — State of the British and 
Americans at Boston — DiiBBiculties of Washington's situation 
— Fortification of Dorchester heights^Evacuation of Boston 
by the British — Important advantages resulting from it to 
the insurgents — Mission of Indian chiefs — ^Afiairs of Canada 
— Franklin*s letter to M. Dumas — Arnold's unsuccessful 
attack on Quebec — Retreat of the Americans — Afiair of cap- 
tain Forster, and bad conduct of the Americans — ^Vigorous 
measures taken by general Carleton to expel them from his 
province — Failure of an attack on the British by general 
Thompson — Arnold's retreat to Crown Point, and command 
of lake Champlain— Pursued by the British under general 
Carleton — Preparation of a flotilla by this latter omcer — 
Naval operations on the lake — Arnold defeated, and Crown 
Point abandoned — Afiairs in the southern states — Operations 
of general Clinton and Sir Peter Parker — Attempted con- 
quest of Charlestown — Attack on Sullivan's Island, which 
mils-^Expedition under general Howe and admiraf lord 
Howe against New York — Manifesto of congress to prepare 
the public mind for independence — Thomas Paine s pam- 
phlet, &c. — Question of independence proposed and carried 
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in the congress — Declaration published — Lord Howe's d^^ CHAP, 
claration — His address to Washington, and correspondence XVII, 

with Franklin — Defeat of the Americans on Long Island r 

Their retreat to New York — General SuUivan'a mission to 1776. 
congress — Conference on Staten Island — Diplomatic agency 
of the United States — Views of France — First measures in 
1775 for the organisation of American diplomacy — Dr. 
Franklin, Arthur Lee, and M. Dumas — M. de Beaumarchais 
— Silas Deane s mission to France — ^Three commissioners 
sent in 1776 — ^Mr. Lee*s mission to Spain — Proceedings of 
the commissioners in France— British attack and capture of 
New York — Washington's retreat — Action at White Plains — 
Capture of fort Washington — ^Washington retreats behind the 
Delaware — Capture of general Lee — Acts of the congress — 
State of the American army —Washington recrosses the Dela- 
ware — His brilliant success at Trenton and Princeton — His 
winter campaign in the Jerseys — Meeting of the British 
parliament— King's speech — Address and debates thereon — 
Lord John Cavendish's motion for revising the acts of which 
the colonists complained — Secession of a party of opposition 
members from parliament — Rope-yard at Portsmouth burnt 
by John the painter — Projected expedition for the discovery 
of a north-west passage. 

When parliament met after the Christmas recess, Affairs of 
the first important measure related to Ireland. In ^'^«^"***- 
that country, as we have seen, a considerable change 
had taken place regarding the fornl by which its 
government was administered; and this had beeii 
effected by a profuse expenditure. During the 
administration of lord Townshend, £500,000 was 
lavished in reducing the power of the oligarchy 
through the corruption of parliament; and by its 
extravagance in granting premiums and bounties, 
united with that of the viceroy in procuring adherents 
for government, a redundancy of about £500,000 
was within twenty-three years converted into a debt 
of nearly £1,000,000. When the country was so 
deeply embarrassed, the public revenue became 
insufficient for the expenditure, and the government 
was reduced to the ruinous expedient of successive 
loans*" It was not to be expected but that Ireland 
would share in the sensations excited by the American 
contest, from the state of its finances, and the dispo- 

" Miller^s History phtlosopbieaUy illustrated^ vol. iv. p. 466. 
ENG. II. O 
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CHAP. sitioQ of its people : during the government of lord 
^^^^' Harcourt, strong parties were formed, and accounts 
were frequently transmitted of the defection and 
migration both of laborers and manufacturers : but 
for the last few years no important transaction had 
occurred; and when lord North brought in his bill 
for restraining the commerce of New England, among 
other measures taken to counterbalance the incon- 
veniences that might ensue, he granted bounties to 
Irish ships engaged in the fisheries of Newfound- 
land and Greenland ; removing also some restraints, 
which in other respects affected the Irish commerce : 
as the American contest however advanced, the par- 
liament and the citizens of Dublin began again to 
harass government with cabals and remonstrances. 

On the tenth of October, 1775, the lord-lieutenant 
met the two houses ; when, after recapitulating the 
benefits lately derived from the liberality of the 
British government, he reprobated the rebellious 
spirit of the colonists, and recommended attention to 
the discharge of arrears. A money bill was trans- 
mitted to England : but, having been altered iu 
council, it was on its return rejected ; which pre- 
vented an immediate supply. 

On the twenty-third of November, lord Harcourt 
sent a message to the commons, requiring, in his 
majesty's name, 4000 troops for the American service, 
to be taken into British pay ; and offering, if it were 
the desire of parliament, to replace them by con- 
tinental auxiliaries. The house with reluctance con- 
sented to this diminution of their national force ; but, 
leaving the ministerial party in a minority, refused to 
admit the foreign substitutes : opposition, however, 
unsuccessfully attempted to obtain an act for embody- 
ing the militia. 

As the message proposing the employment of Irish 
troops obviously meant that they were to be paid by 
Britain, which was nothing less than an engagement 
by the crown to dispose of public money without the 
consent of the commons, Mr. Thomas Townshend 
moved, on the fifteenth of February, that the lord- 
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lieutenant's message was a breach of privilege. The chap. 
arguments by which he supported his motion were ^^^^' 
drawn from the principles and practice of the con- ^^^g 
stitution concerning pecuniary grants, and the designs 
which such attempts to counteract them displayed : 
he also commented on the folly of taking 8000 men 
into pay, when only 4000 only were required. The 
debate was animated ; nor did the ministerial orators 
all take the same ground : some contended, that the 
Irish speaker had mistaken the viceroy's message, 
which only meant that his majesty would pay the 
4000 foreigners ; others, that when the Irish esta- 
blishment was increased, the king had engaged to 
maintain 12,000 troops in that kingdom, except in 
case of invasion or rebellion in England ; and the 
present demand not being within those exceptions; 
it was necessary that his majesty should be absolved 
from his promise : an application to the English 
house of commons would have been a violation of 
that i3romise. 

On the other side, it was said, that the message 
was an experiment, made to establish a pernicious 
precedent: that it was the aim of government to 
habituate both countries to certain notions, which 
might destroy the independence of parliament in 
each. The scheme had a tendency to invest the 
crown with a power of taxing both countries : in 
Ireland, the minister was to ask some favor ; then 
England was to be pledged : in England, Ireland 
was to be taxed, in order to maintain the supremacy 
of the British legislature. The various modes of 
defence uised by the ministerial party were very suc- 
cessfully ridiculed ; and in answer to an insinuation 
by Mr. Dunning, that although this message had 
been disavowed here, the lord-lieutenant would not 
have risked it on his own judgment, lord North 
acknowleged that his majesty's servants in England 
acted in co-operation with those in Ireland, though 
they did not consider themselves responsible fbr their 
conduct: he however justified the message on the 
ground of expediency, though averse to a discussion 
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CHAP, of the right. Mr. Thurlow, who had for some time 
^^^^- been a ready tool of ministers, treated the motion as 



1776, a party squib, denying that the preamble to an Irish 
law was binding on the British parliament. The 
motion was negatived. 
Debates on On the twentieth of February, Mr. Fox's motion 
^enca, ^^^q on,.tD inquire into the causes of the ill-success 
of OUT arms in North America, and the defection of 
the Canadians. Avoiding every extraneous subject, 
he confined himself to an inquiry whether the pro- 
ceedings of ministers had produced the desired effects. 
Beginning with the Boston-port bill, he pursued a 
detail of ministerial operations ; and placed in the 
strongest .light, what he called folly in the cabinet, 
and inability in forming their plans : at the same 
time he inveighed against the disgraceful servility of 
parliament; and concluded by observing that none 
objected to inquiry, but those who were culpable 
themselves. 

Unable to resist Mr. Fox's reasoning, ministers 
attempted to elude, it ; but exhibited a want of coin- 
cidence in argument. . Lord North was much less 
decisive in his defence than were many of his coad- 
jutors, who more than once endeavored to recall him 
from his tone of moderation. As in his measures 
he had betrayed a disposition to conciliate, which 
was counteracted by his more violent abettors ; so in 
discussion he frequently endeavored to palliate 
rather than to defend : his hesitation probably arose 
from some doubts regarding the wisdom of the plan 
pursued. On the present occasion, he admitted that 
miscarriages had happened ; but it was impossible 
to foresee every event : he was ready to resign his 
office, whenever the house should withdraw its con- 
fidence : there was no, danger, however, of this 
extremity ; Cor an appeal to the candor of the house 
produced a rejection of Mr. Fox's motion, by 240 
to 104. . 

On the twenty-ninth of February, were submitted 
copies of treaties for the purchase of troops, made by 
Jiis Britannic majesty with the duke of Brunswick, 
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the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, the hereditary prince chap. 
of Hesse Cassel, and subsequently with the prince of ^^^^' 
Waldeck. These potentates stipulated to supply a 
force of 17,742 men; but the termd appeared to be 
extravagantly high : levy money was to be paid at 
the rate of £7. 4^. -id. a man : all extraordinary losses 
in battle, or otherwise, to be compensated by the 
king. Each of the despots was to receive, in addition, 
an annual subsidy in proportion to the number of 
men ; the duke of Brunswick £15,519, so long as his 
troops received pay, and double that sum for two 
years after; the landgrave of Hesse £108,281 ; and 
also to have twelve months' notice before payment 
was discontinued, after his forces returned to bis 
dominions: to the princes of Hesse and Waldeck, 
who contributed near 700 men each, were assigned 
£601 7. The dominions of all wiere guaranteed against 
foreign attack. 

On moving to refer these compacts to a committee, 
lord North dilated on the fairness of the terms : men 
y^ere thus raised more speedily, and at a less expense, 
than was possible in this kingdom. His statements, 
however, were combated by the opposition, who 
represented Great Britain as disgraced in the eyes 
of Europe ; impoverished, but still extravagant ; and 
reduced to apply in the most humiliating manner to 
petty German states. What, it was asked, would be 
the expenses of a contest, of which they had now 
such a specimen ? Nor did the principle of fighting 
national battles by foreigners escape severe strictures. 

The employment of any foreign mercenaries was 
deprecated, as precluding all possibility of recon- 
ciliation ; but German troops were represented as 
peculiarly improper on the present occasion: they 
would be sent for the purpose of enslaving numbers 
of their own countrymen, who had fled from tyrants 
to the protection of Britain ; but most of them would 
be induced to desert, by the offer of land in the 
country. The question for referring the treaties to 
a committee was carried by 242 to 88 ; and that for 
agreeing to the report by 120 to 48 : on receiving it. 
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CHAP, however, an address was voted to the king, at the 
XVII. instance of colonel Barr6, to equip the German troops 
with British manufactures. 

In the lords, the duke of Richmond moved for an 
address to countermand all foreign troops, and to 
suspend hostilities. He entered into a detail of the 
treaties with the landgraves of Hesse from 1702 to 
1761 ; and having pointed out a regular advance in 
extortion, he computed the charge of the mercenaries 
at the unprecedented sum of £1,600,000. Toward 
the close of the Canadian war, Mr. Mauduit, an 
ingenious calculator, found that every French scalp 
had cost £10,000. His grace then animadverted on 
the large proportion of officers employed, the danger 
of keeping so many foreigners under their own 
generals, and the situation of this country if France 
or Spain should attack it. These observations were 
ably enforced by other peers : violent censures were 
expressed against the power reserved to a foreign 
prince of administering justice within the British 
dominions ; to effect which, as the terms of the treaty 
itself declared, an executioner, with his train of attend- 
ants, formed part of the Hessian establishment. The 
stipulation to assist these powers was also reprobated ; 
and it was asked, how, if the dominions of Hesse were 
attacked by a decree of the imperial chamber, we could 
either enter into war, or excuse our breach of treaty ? 
In reply, the treaty was stated to be drawn up in 
the usual forms. On the latter part of the motion, 
for discontinuing hostilities, the old topics were 
advanced with additional violence. The wantonness 
and ruinous expense of the contest were denounced 
by lord Camden and the duke of Grafton : the popu- 
lation of America was pompously displayed ; and the 
termination of all connexion between England and 
her colonies predicted. The advocates of ministry 
supported their measures by tracing the history of 
the colonies, and showing their constant disposition 
to factious resistance. Lord Temple reprobated the 
intemperance of opposition. * The next easterly 
wind,' said his lordship, ' will convey to America 
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every expression used in this debate; ^nd I would chap. 
not that the nakedness and weakness of my country ^^^^• 
should stand confirmed by the sanction and authority 
of such testimony. It is time to act, not to talk ; 
for the die is cast, the sword is drawn, and the scabr 
bard thrown away. ^ Past experience certainly will 
not justify confidence in ministers ; but I would not, 
by declaring our utter inability to reduce the colonists, 
furnish a goldea bridge for an ignominious, ruinous, 
and disgraceful peace. I have heard the war called 
unjust : but who in this house have ji right to call it 
so? Not those who voted for the declaratory act : 
those only who denied our right of taxation ; and 
how very few were they! I cannot approve of 
recalling troops, and publishing the terras to which 
you will yield, until there is reasonable assurance erf 
their not being rejected. . When the happy moment 
for conciliation shall arrive, I hope ministers will 
3eize it : I wish them success : at least, at such a 
crisis I will not hang on the wheels of govern- 
ment,, rendering that which already is but too difii- 
icult more impracticable.' The motion was negatived 
by 100 to 32 ; bqt the proposed address was entered 
,on the journals, with the names of ten peers protest- 
ing against its rejection. 

On the fourteenth of March, the last grand effort 
was made to avert this unnatural contest by the 
duke of Grafton, who moved for an. address, be- 
seeching his majesty to issue a proclamation, de- 
claring that if the revolted colonies, within a rea- 
sonable time before or after the arrival of the troops, 
should present a petition to the commander in chief, 
or to the commissioners appointed under the late 
act, setting forth what they considered to be their 
just rights and real griev^inces, hostilities should be 
suspended, and the said petition referred to parlia- 
ment. 

In debating this proposition, the greatest liatitude 
of discussion was taken, and every matter connected 
with the affairs of America amply investigated. 
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CHAP. Ainoiig other arguments to promote it, his grace 
^^^'- stated, that he had received inteUigence of mes- 
sengers having been sent by France to general 
Washington and the American congress; and he 
argued that this conciliatory measure would induce 
the colonists to decline foreign. alliances : besides, it 
was the only method left to extricate ministers and 
the country from the present embarrassing situation 
of affairs* The system of conquest and coercion 
must be considered as romantic ; and even if it 
should succeed, who could expect long to retain 
America in subjection? The only plausible ob- 
jection was, that, by receding, Great Britain would 
encourage the colonies to advance more extravagant 
demands : in that case, however, the ground of 
contest would be understood ; administration would 
acquire Stability ; and the only subject of debate 
would be, whether it were best to conquer or to 
abandon. Ministers, however, and their adherents, 
contended that conciliation had now become im- 
practicable, and that nothing could more certainly 
prevent it than concession : the honor of the king, 
the parliament, and the country, demanded that 
hostilities should not cease, till America should so 
far submit as to acknowlege the authority of the 
legislature ; and this acknowlegement would be 
speedily brought about by the rigorous measures 
now adopted. France, it was said, would not in- 
terfere between us and our colonies : if she had any 
such intentidn, it was an additional argument for 
employing force to subjugate them, before they could 
be joined by so powerful an ally : at all events, we 
bad now passed the Rubicon ; and it was no time 
for us to be considering plans of conciliation. In 
this point of view, indeed, ministers were right, and 
seemed to know the disposition of their antagonists 
better than the opposition. After lord Sanidwich 
had vindicated the state of the navy from some 
imputations, and lord Hillsborough had explained 
his letter to the American governors in 1 769, lord 
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Dartmouth moved the previous qiiestion, in pre- chap. 
ference to a direct negative. The duke's motion was ^^^^* 
lost by thirty-one against ninety-one. 

Mr. Hartley afterwards presented the form of an 
address to the commons for empowering the com- 
missioners to offer terms to the Americans, instead 
of demanding unconditional submission ; and pro- 
posing that they should be placed on the same 
footing with Ireland, in regard to procuring grants. 
In conformity with this suggestion, Mr. Sawbridge, 
the lord mayor, made a motion on the tenth of 
May : during the debates, Mr. Temple Luttrell dis- 
played violent language, declaring that the king's 
speech was a sanguinary parole^ the ministry an 
infernal administration, and that future acquiescence 
in their measures would be highly criminal ; quoting 
also the observation of Thales, * that of all wild 
beasts, the worst was a tyrant; of tame ones, a 
flatterer.' He was called to account for this breach 
of decorum by Mr. Rigby; and the motion was 
negatived. 

During this session, a bill was proposed for esta- 
blishing a militia in Scotland, which was patron- 
ised by members from that country, but opposed 
by English senators as unnecessary : since Scotland 
paid only one fortieth of the land-tax, on which the 
expenses of the militia lay, and her population was 
only a fifth of that of England^ it was considered 
unreasonable in her to apply for a militia, in the 
maintenance of which her proportion of the expenses 
would be so small, compared with the advantages 
received. After a warm contest, in which the 
minister was left in a minority, the motion was 
rejected. Alderman Sawbridge made his annual 
motion respecting the duration of parliaments ; and 
Mr. Wilkes not only attempted, as usual, to reverse 
the decision on the Middlesex election, but brought 
forward a project of parliamentary reform. Having 
expressed a wish that every free agent in the 
country should be represented, he demanded that 
the number of members for London, Middlesex, and 
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CHAP. Yorkshire should be increased : that the mean bo- 

XVII 

]_ roughs, called * the rotten part of the constitution/ 

i;7g, should be cut off, and their electors thrown into the 
county constituency ; finally, that populous trading 
towns, such as Birmingham, Manchester, and Shef- 
field, should send representatives. The motion was 
rejected without a division. Soon afterwards the 
upper house was engaged with the trial of the 
duchess of Kingston for bigamy, in which she was 
convicted ; but pleading the privilege of the peerage 
for exemption from corporal punishment, she was 
discharged on paying. the fees. 

Abundantly as the affairs of America had been 
discussed,, an ineffectual attempt was made by 
general Conway, on the day before the prorogation 
of parliament, to carry a motion for laying before 
the house the pacific powers with which the com- 
missioners were invested ; and at the moment when 
his majesty was expected in the lords, the inde- 
fatigable Mr.., Hartley proposed an address against 
the prorogation of parliament ; in order that, sitting 
by adjournments during the summer, they might be 
at hand to provide foj contingencies. 

The supplies for 1776 were £9,000,000. In pro- 
viding the ways and means, a loan of £2,000,000 
was found necessary ; but the funds for paying the 
interest being taxes on articles of luxury, the mi- 
nister maintained his reputation in the department 
of finance : after passing a vote of credit for another 
£1,000,000, parliament was prorogued on the twenty- 
third of May. The king, in his speech, represented 
the country as engaged in a great national cause, 
attended with muph difficulty and expense : but as 
the essential rights and interests of the whole empire 
were deeply interested in the issue, and a$ no se- 
curity could be found but in the constitutional §ub- 
ordination contended for, he thought no price could 
be too high for the preservation of such an object : 
he also dwelt with pleasure on the assurances he 
had received from the different European powers^ 
which promised a continuance of tranquillity. 
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At this very time France and Spain were pre- chap 
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paring armaments under various pretences ; and the 
queen of France was under the influence of Choiseul, 1776. 
the enemy of England ; both those nations still smart- sentiments 
ing under the disgrace of the late war. Frederic of ^^w^gf" 
Prussia could scarcely stifle his resentment against 
us ; Catharine of Russia had refused her promised 
aid ; and almost every other state was looking anx- 
iously to the diminution of our naval superiority. 
The emperor of Austria alone seemed steady in ap- 
proving the part taken by Britain, as being in ac- 
cordance with the monarchical principles of that 
court : ^je suis par metier royaliste^ was his answer 
to one who ventured to ask on which side his wishes 
were inclined. In England, however, the colonists 
had the most powerful allies ; and their advocates in 
parliament, overstepping the limits of sober dis- 
cussion, gave encouragement to their cause both in 
England and America : the dissenters generally 
declared for them ; and the press teemed with pub- 
lications in their favor. The most conspicuous of 
these was from the pen of Dr. Price, entitled * Ob- Political 
servations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, the Prin- ^"*®"- 
ciples of Government, &c. ;' in which he strove to 
depreciate the British government, while he extolled 
the spirit which gave rise to the American revolution. 
* In speaking of England,' says Mr. Adolphus,^^ * he 
never assumed a grand or expansive view of the 
constitution or government, but guided the attention 
of the reader to some isolated part, some solitary 
proposition ; which being taken separately from its 
intimate connexions and relations, afforded subject 
of exaggerated censure or unqualified misrepre- 
sentation : in speaking of America, on the contrary, 
he rarely descended to particulars, but took an ex- 
tensive range among abstract principles ; and treated 
government, liberty, and colonisation, not as prac- 
tical topics, but as subjects of theoretical examina- 
tion.' One of the most noted works on the other 

»« History of the Reign of George III. vol. u. p. 317. 
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CHAP, side came from Dr. Johnson, intitled * Taxation no 
^^^^' Tyranny :' it embodied most of the arguments em- 
ployed in the senate to establish the supremacy of 
the British legislature ; but like the work of a par- 
tisan, its views were sometimes narrow, and its 
opinions clouded by prejudice. To the sensible view 
of the question taken by dean Tucker, — that our 
gains would be the same and our expenses less, if 
we yielded up every claim, and left the Americans 
independent — the doctor thus replies : — * It is 
however a little hard, that having so lately fought 
aiid conquered for their safety, we should govern 
them no longer : by letting them loose before the 
war, how many millions might have been saved! 
One wild proposal is best answered by another. 
Let us restore to the French what we have taken 
from them : we shall see our colonists at our 
feet, when they have an enemy so near them : let 
us give the Indians arms, and teach them discipline, 
and encourage them now and then to plunder a 
plantation : security and leisure are the parents of 
sedition.' Strange, that he would not see how many 
millions might have been saved on the present occa- 
sion ! 

The factious disposition which had long prevailed 
in the livery of London grew at length so languid, 
that alderman Wilkes, exasperated at having twice 
failed in an attempt to be elected city chamberlain, 
vented his hofiest indignation in a furious philippic 
against the whole corporation ; declaring that * the 
moment had arrived, so ardently wished by every 
arbitrary administration, when a majority of the 
livery appeared to have sold and surrendered the 
capital to the ministry/ A dissolution of the empire, 
ruin, and slavery, he feared, were advancing with 
giant strides; we were ripe for destruction ; and 
our salvation almost intirely depended on the courage 
and noble spirit of our American brethren ; whom 
neither the luxuries of a court, nor the sordid lust of 
avarice in a rapacious and venal metropolis, had 
hitherto corrupted. 
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Among the domestic events of this year niay be chap. 
noticed the birth of prince William of Glocester on ^^"" 



the fifteenth of January, and that of the prmcess ^775 
Mary on the twenty-fifth of April, On the twenty- Domestic 
first of March, the duke of Bridgewater's grand ®^®''**' 
canal to Liverpool being completed, vessels went 
through it to Manchester ; to make this junction, 
a mile of ground was cut, and four capital bridges 
built between January 22d and March 22d; in 
which time there were twenty-one days of hard 
frost and very bad weather." On the tenth of June 
Drury Lane theatre closed with the comedy of the 
Wonder, in which the celebrated David Garrick 
made his last appearance, giving the profits of the 
night to the charitable fund for the support of de- 
cayed actors. After sustaining the character of Don 
Felix with inimitable perfection, and delivering a 
very feeling address, he retired amidst the blended 
t^ars and acclamations of a brilliant audience. He 
had, some months . before, sold his share in the 
theatre to Mr. Richard Sheridan and others for the 
sum of £35,000. 

The great professors of other arts generally leave 
monuments of their skill and glory behind them, by 
which their distinguished excelleiice is known to 
posterity : 

The actor only shrinks from Time's award : 
Feeble tradition is his memory's guard. 

Tradition, however, is so strong and uniform in its 
testimony to Garrick's merits, that we may well 
believe his excellence to have been far beyond any 
competitor for histrionic fame. His versatility ap- 
peared almost miraculous : in tragedy, in genteel 
and low comedy, nay, even in pantomime, he was 
equally unrivalled. Few persons could be endured 
by an audience in a descent from the lofty aspira-^ 
tions of the tragic Miise to the personification of 
those low and despicable dhatacters which English 

" Aiiniial Raster for 1776, p« 227. 
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CHAP, comedy loves to bring on the stage : but Garrick had 
^^^^- the power to embody any character to a degree of 
reality which carried with it a temporary oblivion 
of all his other efforts. It is related, that a young 
lady of great beauty and large fortune, having fallen 
in love with him on seeing his representation of 
Chamont, Lothario, and other such characters, of- 
fered him her hand in marriage through the inter- 
vention of a duenna, who promised to call again, 
and fix a day of meeting : in vain however did 
Garrick wait for the performance of this promise ; 
but having met the old woman in the street, and 
asked the reason why she failed in her appointment, 
he received the following answer : — *0 dear! it is 
all over : the young lady has since seen you in Abel 
Drugger, and her love is quite gone.' 

A power of moulding the countenance into the 
most vivid expression of an assumed passion was his 
to a degree far beyond any thing on record ; of 
which the well-known story of his personating the 
mad father before a French company at Made- 
moiselle Clairon's is a proof. He used to say, that 
he learned to play King Lear from witnessing 
the madness of a man who lived near Goodman's- 
fields, and was fondling his infant at an open 
window, when it sprang out of his arms on the 
pavement below. The shock was so great to the 
horror-struck parent, that he lost his senses, and 
displayed his insanity by going to the window, and 
fancying that he was again playing with his child ; 
when after a time he appeared to drop it; and 
again acted, because he again suffered, all the pangs 
which he felt at the real catastrophe. This scene 
Garrick sometimes beheld, and drew from it that 
representation of insanity in Lear, which is said to 
have been more forcible, terrible, and true than any 
similar delineation ever given on the stage. We 
must now revert to a different theatre, where no 
mimic sorrows were to be represented ; but war in 
its fiercest mood was preparing to sever all those 
ties that bind together kindred nations. 
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We left the British army blockaded in the city of chap. 
Boston, its commander contented with predatory ^^^^- 
expeditions and the conflagration of towns, while JTriT^ 
his enemies were almost totally unprovided with state of* 
the materials of war. The difficulties of Wash- ^l^l^M^J^ 

, . . I . I • Americans. 

ington s Situation were so great, that his cause 
must have been hopeless had he been opposed with 
vigor. As the time of service expired, the American 
forces were to be replaced by new levies in 
presence of a highly-disciplined enemy. To raise 
another army, even for one campaign, was accom- 
panied with much trouble : the enthusiastic ardor 
which had brought the first into the field had 
abated ; visions of domestic comfort began to prevail 
over la sense of public duty; the troops gradually 
melted away as the year declined ; and at the be- 
ginning of 1776, the new enlistments scarcely 
equalled the number of British troops in Boston. 
Meanwhile, the public, as well as his antagonists, 
deceived by exaggerated representations of Wash- 
ington's offensive means, were impatiently looking 
for active measures on his side: but the dangerous 
situation of affairs induced this great man to suffer 
all attacks on his character in silence, rather than 
vindicate himself, by exposing his wants : he was 
not insensible to the effects of his apparent in- 
activity on the public mind, but an explanation of 
the cause would have been ruin. Still he was de- 
termined, if possible, to expel the British troops 
from Boston ; having been authorised by congress to 
attempt it in any way he might think expedient, 
even though the town might be destroyed : in 
February, therefore, the general summoned a coun- 
cil, and submitted the project of attacking Boston 
by marching over the ice, since he had not powder 
enough for a bombardment : his proposition however 
being negatived, a different plan of operations was 
adopted : this was to take possession of Dorchester 
heights, which commanded the harbor. To conceal 
the design, a bombardment from other quarters was 
carried on for three days : but on the night of the 
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CHAP, foorfh of March, a covering party of 800 men led 
^^11- the way, followed by 1200 under general Thomas, 
with 200 carts loaded with fascines and hay : they 
marched in silence, while the cannon were paying ; 
and before day-break they had completed the lines 
of defence, which appeared to the garrison like 
works of enchantment. The English admiral having 
sent intelligence to general Howe, that unless the 
enemy were driven from these intrenchments -he 
could not keep a ship in harbor, it was determined 
Xo attempt their dislodgement ; in which case 
Washington was prepared to have forced his way 
into Boston with 4()00 men, who were to have 
embarked at the mouth of Cambridge river. 
ETaeuation A violent storm, however, prevented the attack 
^??**2*. on the heights, which were almost perpendicular; 
Shf ^" while hogsheads of large stones were prepared by 
the enemy to annihilate their assailants. These 
difficulties determined the British commander to 
evacuate the town ; and an intimation was sent to 
the American general, that it would be spared from 
the flames if the troops were suflered to embark free 
from molestation : this notice determined Washing- 
ton to abstain from hostilities ; and after ten days, 
the British troops quitted the place on the seven- 
teenth of March, ^fter destroying Castle William^ 
but leaving their barracks uninjured, with a quantity 
of cannon and ammunition, to the value of £30,000; 
all which were of great service to the provincials. 

The fleet was detained nine days in Nantasketr 
roads before it could sail ; after which it proceeded 
to Halifax, with the troops, and about 1600 of the 
inhabitants of Boston, whose adherence to the 
royal cause had rendered them obnoxious to their 
countrymen: as the rear embarked, Washington 
marched into the to\^n with drums beating, color/s 
flying, and all the pomp of victory: he was 
received with gratitude by the remaining inhabit- 
ants, as well as by the refugees, who now recovered 
their ancient possessions : nor was the provincial 
assembly less zealous in their acknowlegementa. 
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The estates of the emigrants were sieize<j ; and the ef- chap. 

• "XVII 

fects of some royalists who remained, and were tried ' 

as betrayers of their country, became confiscated. 1775, 
These however were not the sole advantages gained 
by the evacuation of Boston; for many vessels which 
arrived after that event, some laden with valuable 
stores," fell into the hands ofthe Americans, although 
ships had been stationed off the coast to prevent such 
occurrences. Thus was Boston, the very cradle of 
the revolution, and the grand object of debate in the 
British legislature, left in possession of the revolters. 

Some time before this event, the Oneidas, and ^^^^^ ^^ 
some other Indian tribes, had sent to the provincial chicft? 
assembly a deputation of their chiefs, who with 
native eloquence thus disclosed the purport of their 
mission : — * Brothers, we have heard of the unhappy 
differences and great contention between you and 
Old England : we wonder greatly, and are troubled 
in our minds. Brothers, possess your minds in 
peace respecting us Indians : we cannot intermeddle 
in this dispute between brethren : the quarrel seems to 
lis unnatural ; and we bear an equal affection toi both. 
Should the great king apply to us for aid, we shall 
deny him ; if the colonies apply^ we shall refuse : 
we Indians cannot find or recollect in the traditions 
of our ancestors a case similar to this. Brothers, 
if it were an alien that had struck you, we should 
look into the matter: we hope, through the wise 
government and good pleasure of God, your dis- 
tresses may be soon removed, and the dark clouds 
be dispersed. Brothers, as we have declared for 
peace, we desire you will not apply to our Indian 
brethren for assistance : let us Indians be all of one 
mind ; and you white people settle your disputes 
between yourselves/ It would have been fortunate 
for the fair fame of Britain, had the Indians ad- 
hered to this wise policy proclaimed by their chiefs : 

'* The most valuable of these was the Hope, loaded with 15Q0 barrels of 
powder, as well as carbines, bayonets, trayeUing carriages for cannon, and all 
sorts of tools. A transport also with 700 men, under lieutenant-colonel 
A. Campbell, hacTtlre misfortune to run into Boston harbor. 

ENG. II. P 
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CHAP, but many of the savage tribes bordering on the great 
^^^'' lakes and rivers were soon prevailed on, by solicit- 



'-;^ ations and irresistible presents from our agents, to 

take up the hatchet in behalf of the ' great king/ 
Affairs of Siuce the death of general Montgomery, Americaiii 
Canada, interests had declined in Canada : the intelligence of 
his first success had inspired congress with the most 
lively hopes ; and even after his fall, measures had 
been taken to give effect to his plans : some re- 
inforcements had been sent, which were retarded 
and diminished by the insupportable hardships of 
their march : an address had been framed by con- 
gress ; and Dr. Franklin headed a deputation to 
induce the Canadians to join the common cause, by 
promises of participation in all the advantages of the 
confederacy : failing in this enterprise, Franklin next 
wrote, by direction of congress, to M. Dumas, an 
American agent, in Holland, urging him to sound the 
several governments of Europe, through their am^ 
bassadors at the Hague, respecting any assistance 
which they might be disposed to give to America in 
case of her declaring herself an independent nation." 
Colonel Arnold still kept his station on the heights 
near Quebec, and before the breaking up of the frost, 
was joined by six companies of a newly-raised 
regiment under Arthur St. Clair ; but his resources 
were inadequate to his wants ; while the misconduct 
of his troops alienated the natives from his cause. 
The small-pox also spread among his troops to such 
an extent, that, out of 3000, only one third were fit 
for duty. Under such circumstances, this active 
officer, being determined to make one attempt before 
he abandoned the siege, raised some batteries on 
the St. Lawrence to fire the shipping, and prepared 
for a general assault : the project failed, though 
boldly undertaken : his troops were at one time 
drawn up, with scaling ladders, to storm the towu 
during the distraction that was expected to ensue 
from the operation of the batteries, assisted by some 

1^ Memoirs of B. Franklin, vol. ii. p. 12. 
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fire-ships: they even penetrated into the suburbs, chap. 
burnt some houses, and obliged the garrison to pull ^'^"• 
down many others, to prevent the conflagration from 
spreading ; but the vigilance and cool intrepidity of 
Garleton baffled all their designs. 

It was not long before the American commanders 
determined on a general retreat ; nor could even this 
be effected without great precipitation and some loss, 
on account of the sudden appearance of the Isiis man 
of war and two frigates, which, in the beginning of 
May, had forced their way through the ice. The 
governor, availing himself of the enemy's consterna- 
tion, now made a sally on their retreating forces; 
when the confusion became general, and they fled on 
all sides, leaving their artillery, ammunition, and 
stores : a few of the sick fell into the hands of the 
victor; and many wretched fugitives came and sur- 
rendered thettiseives* to general Carleton; wh6 being 
as humane as he was brave, extended to them pro- 
tection, and safe conduct to their places of residence : 
this example, however, was not generally imitated 
by the Americans, whose treatment of their captives 
was harsh, and sometimes cruel. At this time a 
small party of British and Indians, under captain 
Forster, proceeded against a strong fort, called the 
Cedars, defended by 400 Americans, and situated 
thirty miles west of Montreal : it surrendered after a 
spirited attack, on condition that the garrison^ should 
be preserved from the brutal ferocity of the savages : 
a detachment of provincials had also been taken 
prisoners on their march from Montreal to the relief 
of the Cedars, and their lives were with difficulty 
saved by the resolute and conciliating conduct of 
captain Forster : this brave officer next advanced to 
Vaudreuil, six miles north of the Cedars, whence 
Arnold made an effort to dislodge him, but was 
obliged to retreat* Forster, being now encumbered 
with prisoners, released them, in consequence of a 
cartel arranged with Arnold, to return an equal 
number of the royal troops within two months, and 
to send four captains to Quebec, as hostages : this 
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cflAP. compact, however, was shamefally broken by the 
^^^^' congress, under a false pretence that Forster, a man 
of singular humanity, had treated his prisoners taken 
at the Cedars in a barbarous manner.^ 

In the mean time, the expected reinforcements, 
consisting of several regiments from Ireland and 
England, another from general Howe, and the 
Brunswick troops, having arrived in Canada before 
the end of May, general Carleton soon adopted 
measures for totally expelling the enemy from his 
province. Having divided his army, consisting of 
13,000 men, into detachments, he directed them to 
concentrate themselves at Trois Rivieres, half-way 
between Quebec and Montreal. A considerable body 
under brigadier-general Frazer had already taken, 
their station at this place, whilst another beaded by 
general Nesbit lay near them, on board some trans- 
ports ; when the provincials, who were under general. 
Thompson, being joined by a reinforcement, made a 
desperate but rash attempt to surprise the British 
forces. Thompson proceeded with the utmost cau- 
tion, coasting in the night, and concealing his troops 
by day ; but on landing, he found general Frazer, 
who had received intelligence of his movements, 
prepared to receive him, while Nesbit was enabled 
to post a detachment in his rear. After a furious, 
but ineffectual attack, the provincials fled : Nesbit's 
corps kept the river side, to prevent their escape to 
the .boats ; while Frazer's in pursuit galled them with 
their field-pieces. Between both, they were driven 
for some miles through a deep morass, till the British 
were tired by following them ; and the woods afforded 
a shelter to the fugitives, after the first and second 
in command, with 200 others, had been takea 
prisoners. Colonel St. Clair extricated his country- 
men from their perilous situation with great skill and 

*^ * I call that God who must judge all things to witness, that not a man 
Ihing could have used more humanity toward his prisoners than captain Forster 
did, after the surrender of that party to which I belonged ; -and whoever sayft 
the contrary, let his station in life be what it will, is an enemy to j>eace, and a 
ftdlacious disturber of mankind/ Thus wrote captain SulUvan, one of th« 
American hostages, to his brother, a major-general in the service of congress* 
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intrepidity; and in a few days brought them safe Cjhap. 
to their main body under general Sullivan at SoreL ^^^^' 
Carleton, who had come up with his forces, pursued j^^g 
them to that place ; but found it evacuated, and the 
batteries dismantled. 

The American commander, having abandoned vigorous 
Montreal, retreated before general Burgoyne, who™n"^"°^ 
was charged with the pursuit ; and, leading his troops Carieton. 
through a dangerous tract of country, effected their 
safety, after burning every thing at St. John's and 
Chambl^e : he also preserved his cannon and stores, 
and brought off a body of sick. Having set fire to 
such of their vessels as could not be dragged up the 
rapids in their way to lake Champlain, they em- 
barked directly on that water, and proceeded to 
Crown Point, which they reached early in July. 
Here they employed themselves, under colonel Ar- 
nold, in equipping sixteen vessels, to be worked 
either by sails or sweeps ; and thus for a time they 
had the command of lake Champlain, and kept their 
pursuers at bay. 

Carleton, however, was not to be checked by 
common obstacles : he also occupied himself in the 
creation of a fleet ; having, in contemplation of such a 
measure, ordered from England the frame-work of 
several vessels, so constructed that they could be 
taken to pieces : these being sent before the end of 
the summer, he had them conveyed by land- carriage, 
where the river was too shallow for their draught, 
and launched them on lake Champlain; being as- 
sisted by the zeal of general Philips, captains 
Douglas aiid Pringle of the royal navy, and several 
other officers of distinguished merit. Having thus 
with great industry and ingenuity prepared thirty 
vessels, all carrying cannon, he himself embarked on 
board that of commodore Pringle in October; while 
the land forces, under Burgoyne, were instructed to 
await the result of naval operations at Cumberland* 
bay. Early on the eleventh of October, the British 
armament discovered the enemy's flotilla drawn up 
in a line between Valcour Island and the eastern 
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CHAP, shore of the lake : a warm but undecisive action en- 
^^^^- sued, and an American brig was driven qjh shore ; 
but the British ships of greatest force were prevented 
by unfavorable winds from taking part in the en- 
gagement : the firing, however, continued till sunset, 
during which time three American vessels were de- 
stroyed, and seventy men killed or wounded; the 
British losing one gun-boat and twenty men. Arnold, 
anticipating the destruction of his fleet when the other 
ships could act against him, dexterously escaped in 
the night, by sailing between the British ships and 
the shore; but, being pursued, was brought again to 
action within a few leagues of Crown Point ; when 
he lost one of his largest ships and a gpndola : such 
of his vessels as were most ahead now deserted him, 
and escaped to Ticonderoga ; some others, dispersed 
by a gale, were captured ; and at length, the 
Washington galley, carrying brigadier-general Wa- 
terbury, having struck, Arnold ordered his pwn 
vessel and five others to be run ashore,, where he 
landed his men in safety, and blew up the ships, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of his antagonists to 
prevent him. He himself remained on board his 
galley till she was enveloped in flames, and with nice 
attention to the point of honor left his flag flying to 
the last moment. 

Crown Point was immediately abandoned by the 
provincials, who concentrated s^U their forces at 
Ticonderoga : but this fort being judged too strong 
to be successfully attacked ?it so advanced a season 
of the ye?ir, Carleton evacuated Crown Point, of 
which he had taken possession ; and having strength- 
ened the British fleet so as to ensure the comnnand 
of lake Champlain, withdrew his forces to Canada ; 
when Burgpyne returned to England.. 

While nothing but the extreme rigor of a Canadian 
winter seemed to stop the progress of the British 
arras in this quarter, the expedition sent against the 
southern stages, frpm which great consequences were 
expected, totally failed. The command of the forces 
cJestined for this, service was given to general Qlintcm 
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and admiral Sir Peter Parker ; but a fatal delay in Ire- chap. 
land,^^ and bad weather, prevented the arrival of this ^^^^* 
latter officer with his fleet un ^il the season was consider- "^^ 
ably advanced. In the mean time, governor Martin, 
stimulated in his exertions by information of these 
intended operations, strenuously exerted himself to 
recover his lost province of North Carolina : for this 
purpose he collected a considerable corps of Scotch 
emigrants under colonels Macdonald and Macleod, 
with a daring set of independent colonists, called 
regulators, who lived principally by the chase : to 
oppose this force, the American colonel James Moore 
collected a regiment of the provincials, which was 
joined by 500 men under colonel Caswell. Both 
parties were stationed near Moore's-creek, and an 
engagement was expected; when colonel Moore, 
during the night, feigning a retreat, drew the enemy 
into a place of ambush beyond his camp, in which 
Colonel Macleod, with most of his followers, was 
slain; some fled, and the rest, with colonel Mac- 
donald, were taken prisoners. Sir Peter Parker, 
with lord Cornwallis, arrived, in the beginning of 
May, off Cape Fear in North Carolina, where they 
were anxiously expected by general Clinton, who 
immediately took the chief command of the troops, 
and tried the effect of a proclamation, inviting the 
inhabitants of the southern colonies to return to 
their allegiance : the republicans however were sd 
resolute, and the loyalists so disheartened by their 
late defeats, that no public isivowal of returning duty 
could be obtained or expected. 

An expedition was now undertaken by the com- Unsuccega- 
bined military and naval forces, against Sullivan's on sS^^ 
Island, by which the commerce of Charlestown, the v«»'8 is- 
capital of South Carolina, was protected. The whole 
fleet came to anchor off the bar on the fourth of 
June ; but previously to its approach, the city had 

^"^ This was ocdasioned by the scruples of the lord lieutenant about the pro- 
priety of permitting the troops to embark without leave of the legislature ; and 
much time was lost in getting a clause for that purpose inserted in a bill after- 
Wards passed by the Irish parliament. 
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CHAP, been put into a state of defence, and strong works^ 
XVII. capable of holding 1000 men, thrown up on the 
j^^g island : these being mounted with thirty cannon, 
which commanded the * channel leading into the 
harbor, were placed under the command of coloneU 
afterwards general Moultrie, one of the bravest 
officers in the American service. * At this time,' 
says colonel Moultrie, in his Memoirs, ^ it was the 
general opinion, that two frigates would be sufficient 
to knock the town about our ears, notwithstanding 
our batteries of heavy cannon : the sight therefore of 
the British fleet alarmed us very much; all was 
hurry and confusion ; the president with his council, 
busy in sending expresses to every part of the coun- 
try, to hasten down the militia ; men running about 
the town, looking for horses, carriages, and boats, 
to send away their families, and as they were passing 
through the town gates toward the country, meeting 
the militia from the country marching into town; 
traverses were made in the principal streets ; filches 
thrown up at every place where the troop§ could 
land ; lead taken from the windows of churches and 
dwelling-houses to cast into musket-balls ; and every 
preparation made to receive an attack, which was 
expected in a few days.' On the fourth of June, 
general Lee arrived from the northward, to assist in 
the defence of Charlestown, and took the chief com- 
mand of the troops : when he came to Sullivan's 
Island, he disliked that post, said there was no 
retreat, and called it a * slaughter-pen;' but presi-- 
dent Rutledge insisted on its retention, being en- 
couraged by the confidence which colonel Moultrie 
placed both in the works and in his men. This 
officer, when told that the ships would knock the 
fort about his ears in half an hour, calmly replied, 
* then we will lie behind the ruins, and prevent their 
men from landing.' On the morning of the twenty- 
eighth of June, as he was on a visit to his advanced 
posts, he observed the British fleet getting under 
weigh ; and had scarcely time to return and man 
his guns, when the ships were abreast of the fort ^ 
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and^ having let go their anchors with springs on the chap. 
cables, they began a furious attack about ten o'clock, ^^^^' 
A. M. which continued till eight in the evening, j^^g^ 
The garrison made a gallant defence, firing delibe- 
rately, taking aim, and seldom missing their object ; 
so that the ships were almost torn to pieces ; while 
the killed and wounded on board exceeded 200. 
The following is from colonel Moultrie's account of 
the action : — * The ships engaged were, the Bristol, 
of fifty guns, commodore Sir Peter Parker; the 
captain of which had his arm shot off, forty-four 
men killed, and thirty wounded : the Experiment, of 
fifty guns ; the captain of which also lost his arm, 
with fifty-^even killed and thirty wounded: the 
Active, of twenty-eight guns, had one lieutenant 
killed, and one man wounded : the Solebay, twenty- 
eight guns, two killed, and three wounded : the 
Actaeon, twenty-eight guns, was burnt, and one 
lieutenant killed : the Sphinx, twenty-eight guns, 
lost her bowsprit : the Syren, twenty-eight guns; 
the Friendship, twenty-six, and an armed vessel 
taken into service : the Thunder-bomb had the beds 
of her mortar soon disabled ; she threw her shells in 
a very good direction, and most of them fell into the 
fort ; but we had a morass in the middle that swal- 
lowed them up instantly. At one time> the com- 
modore's ship swung round with her stern to the 
fort, which drew the fire of all the guns that could 
bear on her. The words passed along the platform 
by oflScers and men were, * Mind the commodore I 
mind the two fifty-gun ships ! ' During the action, 
thousands of our fellow-citizens were looking on 
with anxious hopes and fears ; while the hearts of 
many, who had fathers, brothers, and husbands in 
the battle, must have been pierced at every broad- 
side : after some time, our flag was shot away ; their 
hopes then vanished, and they gave up all for lost ; 
but sergeant Jasper, seeing that it had fallen without 
the fort, jumped from one of the embrasures; brought 
it up through a heavy fire ; and^ having fixed it on a 
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CHAP, sponge-staff, planted it again on the ramparts.^® 
^^'^' Our standard, once more waving in the air, revived 
^77g^ the drooping spirits of our friends, and they con- 
tinued looking on till night closed the scene: at 
length, the British gave up the conflict ; the ships 
slipped their cables, and dropped down with the 
tide beyond the reach of our guns ; when our friends 
were relieved from their unhappy suspense by a 
despatch- boat, which I sent up to the town.'*^ The 
fortrejss itself, being built of palmetto wood, was 
little damaged; for the shot which struck it were 
buried in its soft materials; and the loss of the 
garrison did not exceed ten men killed, and twenty- 
two wounded. Before the engagement took place, 
general Clinton landed with a considerable force on 
Long Island, which had been represented to him as 
communicating with Sullivan's by a ford passable at 
low water ; but, to his great mortification, he found 
the channel upwards of seven feet in depth, and the 
opposite landing-place on Sullivan's Island occupied 
by a strong force under colonel Thompson ; which, 
as he had not boats to transport more than 700 men, 
effectually kept him in check. During one period 
of the attack on the fort, it was for a short time 
evacuated, on account of the want of powder, a 
quantity of which was afterwards brought from the 
main land : if general Clinton's offer of putting 
troops on board the ships had been accepted, it was 
supposed at the time, that the British might in that 
interval have taken possession of the works ; but Sir 
Peter Parker, from an excessive confidence in the 
powers of the fleet, rather undervalued, and there- 
fore declined, the co-operation of the army.*® By 
the repulse of this armament the southern states ob- 
tained a long respite from the calamities of war; 



»^ For this action he was presented with a sword by the congress. 

w The fort so gallantly defended was afterwards named Fort Moultrie, in 
honor of its commander, who soon afterwards came into the regular line of tho 
army as a brigadier-general. 

*• Adolphus, vol. ii. page 334. 
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but, what was still raore important, that spell which chap. 
had long attached itself to the British navy was ^^^^' , 
broken; and the minds of the colonists recovered .jy^^ 
from the depression into which they at first fell, 
on hearing of the powerful expeditions preparing to 
crush them. 

After the evacuation of Boston, the ministerial Expedition 
plan of operations ^ had been directed to three prin* nw York. 
cipal objects : two of these having already engaged 
our attention, it only remains to notice the grand 
armament destmed to act against New York, Wash-* 
ington, with the main body of his army, arrived at 
that city on the fourteenth of April, and earnestly 
pressed forward its defences : many of the inhabitants 
were disaffected to the American cati$e; and, in 
addition to his embarrassments^ a part of his own 
guard was seduced to seize his person, and deliver 
him to the enemy: but the plot being discovered, 
several of the conspirators were executed. From a 
successful attack on New York great advantages 
were expected by the British government: its central 
position would enable their genemls to carry on -the 
war with equal facility in the northern and southern 
provinces, varying the scene of action as they pleased ; 
while its maritime situation, being mostly enclosed 
with islands, promised hot only success in the cap- 
ture, but future defence and protection through the 
means of our ships of war. • ' 

The command of the British forces in this expe-* 
dition ^ devolved on general Howe ; who, in waiting 
for the protracted arrival of his brother lord Howe, 
commander of the fleet, experienced the truth of an 
observation often urged by the opponents of Ameri- 
can taxation in parliament — that it would be found 
very difficult for Great Britain to stretch out her 
arms across the Atlantic to coerce her rebellious 
ehildrqn. Having in vain waited two months at 

' It is believed that this was principally laid down by lord George Germaine. 

* To this service was allotted a well-disciplined army, of about 30,000 men^ 
supported by a powerful fleet ; a force superior to any that America hj&d yet 
seen : the troops were also provided with artillery, stores, and warlike materials 
«f every kind/ i . 
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CHAP. Halifax for the expected reinforcements, and being 
impatient of farther delay, he set sail on the tenth 



.1776. of June for New York, and arrived, near the end of 
the month, off Sandy Hook, where he was soon 
afterwards joined by his brother. 

The British general, on his approach, found every 
part of the island on which New York stands, and 
the most exposed parts of Long Island, well forti- 
fied, and defended by artillery ; but he effected a 
landing on Staten Island, which had not been at- 
tended to with so much care : here he was joined 
by Mr. Tryon, late governor of the province, and a 
body of loyalists, who had taken refuge with him in 
an armed vessel ; also by about sixty persons from 
New Jersey : and as the inhabitants, from fear, 
affection, or policy, expressed great satisfaction at 
the arrival of the royal forces, 200 of them were em- 
bodied as. a national militia. From these appear- 
ances, hopes were entertained, that, as soon as the! 
army was in a condition to advance into the country, 
and protect the loyalists, such numbers would flock 
to its standard, as might tend greatly to facilitate 
success. 
TheAme- In the mean time a bold and decisive measure 
ditate a ac- taken by the Americans, gave a new complexion as 
juration well as a vcry important issue to the contest r 
mo^cr* though from its beginning the bulk of the people 
country, had actod on no fixed principles ; and though ad- 
dresses from different colonies had been filled with 
professions of loyalty to the sovereign, breathing the 
most ardent wishes for reconciliation ; yet a large 
party in America had long been preparing the public 
mind for the doctrine of independence, and for em- 
bracing their views of a separation from the parent 
state. The powerful mind of Franklin had been 
zealously active in this cause, seconding the indefa- 
tigable zeal of Patrick Henry in Virginia, of Adams 
and Hancock in Massachusets, and many such 
characters in other provinces. Congress at length 
deeming it advisable to ascertain the opinions of the 
people on this great question, issued a manifesto. 
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iitating various causes which rendered it necessary chap. 
that regal authority should be abolished, and the ^^^^' 
powers of government assumed, by the different 
states : in particular, they instanced the prohibitory 
act, by which they were excluded from the protec- 
tion of the crown; the rejection of their petitions 
for redress of grievances ; and the intended exertion 
of the whole force of Great Britain, aided by foreign 
mercenaries, for their destruction. As soon as the 
public mind had been thus drawn strongly to the 
subject, various productions issued from the press ; 
among the most conspicuous of which was the cele- 
brated pamphlet, intitled * Common Sense,' by 
Thomas Paine ; in the composition of which there 
is good reason to believe that Franklin had no incon- 
siderable share : ^ this work, replete with rough sar- 
castic wit, and calculated to flatter the prejudices^ 
as well as to inflame the resenttnent of the American 
people, produced an extraordinary effect ; bringing 
over multitudes to the cause of independence, who 
but a few months before would have regarded the 
proposition with abhorrence. Lesser arts were not 
neglected ; and the lower classes in all the colonies 
were taught to clamor for this favorite object, and to 
treat as friends or enemies those who favored or 
opposed it : in short, during the interval preceding 
the discussion of this topic, the spirit of intrigue 
was never at rest. Many of the higher orders were 
restrained by fear, interest, or conscience,, from ad- 
vocating a plan of final separation ; but those who 
felt such scruples were mostly of a mild and patient 
character ; while their opponents were violent, ener- 
getic, and precipitate : some even in the congress 
adhered resolutely to their first instructions, and 
could not be brought to believe that extreme mea*' 
sures wQuld be sanctioned by their constituents. 
The moderation of Washington induced him to think 
that his countrymen were going too far ; that their 
resources were insufficient ; and that the different 

^- Memoirs of Franklin, vol. ii. p* 13. 
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GHAP. states would not coalesce so firmly under the control 
^^^^' of congress as to meet the danger with due energy 

~iri and perseverance : he wished that an opening for 
^^ honorable terms should be reserved; and he aimed 
at colonial freedom rather than republican indepen- 
dence ; but as the majority of the assembly pre- 
ferred the latter, .he acquiesced in their decision, 
and consented to retain the command of that army 
which was destined to secure it. The revolutionary 
leaders now clearly saw that the period was arrived 
when it became necessary to try this experiment : 
the commissioners appointed by the British govern- 
ment* to attempt a reconciliation were on their 
passage ; and unless the provincials should be com- 
mitted by some authentic act to the rejection of 
their proposals, the prospect of independence might 
be closed for ever. 

Dedara- Pursuaut to the instructions received from his 

tionofin- constituents, the motion for declaring the indepen- 

dependence i /»* • i ^iji/»t 

by con- dcncc of America was made on the seventh of June 
8^^»- by Richard Henry "Lee, of Virginia: long and vehe- 
ment debates ensued on this measure, which found 
its principal supporter in the celebrated John Adams, 
and its great opposer in John Dickinson. On the 
question being put, six (Colonies voted in the aflSrm- 
ative, and six in the negative, the delegates 
from Pennsylvania being equally divided : the de- 
bate therefore was resumed on the ensuing day, 
when Mr. Dickinson relinquished the principle 
which he had so strenuously maintained, and by his 
vote decided the contest. Congress then assuming 
a new title, and styling themselves * representatives 
of the United States of America,' published on the 
fourth of July a declaration, or act of independence,^ 
in which they assigned reasons for withdrawing their 
allegiance from the king of Great Britain. From 

' * In conformity iRdth the act of parliament passed in the beginiiing of this 
year to prohibit and restrain the trade and intercourse of the refractory colonies, 
and enabling persons appointed by the king to grant pardons and declare any 
district in the king's peace, &c., lord Howe was on May 3rd declared joint com- 
missioner with his brother general Howe for the latter purpose. 
^ For this act, see the Appendix. 
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this document ■ they discarded that constitutional chap. 
language in which complaints are usually addressed ^^^^• 
to the throne by .loyal subjects, and directed their 
charges in the most unqualified terms against the 
throne itself, no longer complaining of a British par-r 
liament, or a British ministry, but of a British king ; 
summing up the whole by declaring, * that a prince, 
marked by every act which may define a tyrant, is 
unfit to be the ruler of a free people : consequently, 
congress, in the name and by the . authority of the 
good people of America, had solemnly published 
and declared that the colonies were free and inde- 
pendent states, absolved from allegiance to^ the Bri- 
tish crown ; that all political connexion between 
them and Great Britain was broken ; and they, as 
free and independent states, had full power to levy 
war, conclude peace, contract alliances, and esta- 
blish commerce/ 

This decree, extolled in some quarters as a noble 
effort of human wisdom and manly independence, 
but stigmatised in others as an- arrogant, intem- 
perate, ungrateful act, vindicated by shallow and 
feeble sophistry, was received with silent contempt 
at the court of Great Britain. With respect to fo- 
reign powers, it afforded, as might have been ex- 
pected, a pretext to some for gratifying their malice 
against England by preparing for hostilities, or 
pursuing their private interests in commercial con- 
nexions with the revolted provinces : in America 
itself, where the press was enslaved by the popular 
party, it met with great applause ; being well 
adapted to their taste, and calculated to give a new^ 
impulse to their desires. On the fourth day after 
the British arrived off Sandy Hook, congress ratified 
this declaration : it was published at the head of the 
American troops; and though they were eye-witr 
nesses of the immense force prepared to act against 
them, both officers and men testified their hearty 
concurrence in the decree, and submitted it to the; 
decision of the sword, whether they should be free 
states or conquered provinces. 
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CHAP. Lord Howe, though much chagrined to find so 
x'^^^- powerful an obstacle raised against his mediatorial 
j^yg commission, resolved nevertheless to make such 
Measures cfforts as wcrc stiil practicable to bring about ^an 
«Jio''d accommodation. On the fourteenth of July he sent 
"°'- ashore, by a flag, a circular to the late governors of 
the colonies, acquainting them with his civil and 
military powers ; and he desired them to publish, 
as generally as pcflssible, a declaration which accom- 
panied his letter, explanatory of his commission to 
grant pardons, to proclaim the restoration of any 
colony or district to the king's peace, by which the 
effect of the restraining act would cease ; and to en- 
courage measures tending to the establishment of 
legal government and good order : but both his cir- 
cular and declaration were artfully published in all 
the newspapers by congress, with a preface or com- 
ment calculated to destroy their effect. His lord- 
ship opened at the. same time a direct communica- 
tion with general Washington ; but that oflBicer, 
taking advantage of a deficiency of form in the 
address of a letter,^ raised a cavil on this ground to 
prevent a conference which would have been very 
embarrassing to him at so critical a period ; which 
conduct of his was highly commended by congress. 
As a last resource, the British admiral entered into 
a correspondence on the subject with Dr. Franklin, 
with whom he had formed an acquaintance in 
England ; but the little probability of any satis- 
factory result appeared clearly from the doctors 
answer to his lordship's first letter, in which he 
observes, — * The official despatches, to which you 
refer me, contain nothing more than what we have 
seen in the acts of parliament, — offers of pardon on 
submission ; which I am i^orry to find, as it must 
give your lordship pain to be sent so far on so hope- 
less a business. The directing pardons to be offered 
to the colonies, who are the very parties injured, 
expresses indeed that opinion of our ignorance, base- 

* Directed to ' Oeorge Washington, Esq J 
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ness, and insensibility, which your uninformed and chap, 
proud nation has long been pleased to entertain of ^^"' 
us ; but it can have no other effect than that of in- 
creasing our resentment. It is impossible we should 
think of submission to a government, which has, 
with the most wanton barbarity and cruelty, burnt 
our defenceless towns in the midst of winter, excited 
savages to massacre our farmers, and slaves to mur- 
der their masters ; and which is even now bringing 
foreign mercenaries to deluge our settlements with 
blood. These atrocious injuries have extinguished 
every remaining spark of affection for that parent 
country which we once held so dear : but were it 
possible for us to forget and forgive them, it is not 
possible for you (I mean the British nation) to for- 
give the people whom you have so heavily injured : 
you can never confide again in those as fellow- 
subjects, or permit them to enjoy equal freedom, to 
whom vou know that you have given such just 
cause 01 lasting enmity : this must impel you, were 
we again under your government, to endeavor to 
break our spirit by the severest" tyranny, and ob- 
struct, by every means in your power, our growing 
strength and prosperity.' After intimating, that i^ 
by the mention of a lasting peace in his lordship's 
epistle, is meant a peace to be entered into between 
Britain and America as distinct states now at war, 
this, he ventures to say, though without authority, 
would be practicable ; but he feels persuaded that 
.his lordship has no such powers entrusted to him. 
Disclaiming the vanity to think that he shall intimi- 
date Great Britain by predicting the effects of the 
war, knowing that this will have the fate of all his 
former predictions, not to be believed until verified 
by events, — he goes on to say : — * Long did I en- 
deavor, with unfeigned and unwearied zeal, to pre- 
serve from breaking that fine and noble China vase, 
the British empire; for I knew that, being once 
broken, the separate parts could not retain their 
share of the strength or the value which existed in 

ENG. II. Q 
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the whol6) and that a perfect reunion of those parts 
could scarcely ever be hoped for.' Toward the con- 
clusion, h^ adds the following most sensible and 
judicious observations :— * To me it seems that nei* 
ther the obtaining nor retaining of any trade, how* 
ever valuable, is an object for which men may justly 
spill each other's blood; that the true and sure 
means of extending and securing commerce, is the 
goodness and cheapness of commodities ; and that 
the profit of no trade can ever be equal to the ex- 
pense of compelling it, and of holding it, by. fleets 
and armies/ In reply; his lordship acknowleged 
that the powers with which he was invested were 
not calculated to effect a reunion with America, but 
as subject to the crown of Great Britain ; and seeing 
the inutility of any farther efforts at Jnegotiation, he 
prepared for the decision of the sword. 

The British army, having received . large reinforce- 
ments of German troops, passed over the Narrows to 
Long Island on the twenty-second of August, pushing 
their detachments across the country through Flat- 
lands toward the Sound : these being opposed by an 
American division under generals Sullivan, Putnam, 
and lord Stirling, a severe contest ensued ; but the 
British right, under Sir Henry Clinton, having dexter- 
ously outflanked the left of the enemy, while the Hes- 
sians vigorously attacked the centre, the Americans 
were put to flight. Lord Stirling, who commanded 
their right wing^ finding that the £nglish had pene- 
trated to the rear> gave orders for a. retreat; and to 
secure it, boldly attacked the division under lord Corn- 
^allis ; but being assailed by general Grant, he was 
repulsed and taken prisoner. The lines of Brooklyn 
received the shattered troops of the provincials, who 
left 2000 slain on the field, or drowned in a morass, 
into which they were driven at Gowan's Cove : about 
*half that number, including generals Sullivan, Udell, 
lord Stirling, with ten other field-officers, were 
taken prisoners; but of the British and Hessian 
troops not more than seventy were killed, and about 
200 wounded. This was a very inauspicious com- 
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mencement of th^ canip^^tgn op thci American siide : chap. 
it might probably have decided the contest, had the ^^^^' 
English general kno>yn how to take advantage of ^jj^^ 
success, or the Anaerican commander in chi^f pos- 
sessed, les^ fprtitude to bear defeat, and less sagacity 
to repair his losses. The lines of Brooklyn were not 
formidable, and n^ight easily have been forced in the 
conatematioii pf the moment ; but Howe, a general 
fitter for the parade than for the field, with cold and 
dilatory caution qhecked hie brave troops in the full 
career of victory. ' It was s^pparent,' he sa^id, * that 
the lines must become ours at a very cheap rate by 
regular approaches ; I wquld not therefore' risk the 
loss that might have been sustained in the assault;' 
and ordered the troops back to a hollow way, out of 
reach pf the musketry., Washington, who had 
passed over from New York during the battle, is 
said to have burst into the most poignant exclama* 
tioqs of anguish at the inextricable fate which had 
overtaken some of his best troops, qind hung over the 
remainder: suddenly however he saw a gleam of 
hppe through the surrounding gloom : while the 
British geners^l therefore was preparing his regular 
approaches, and breaking ground with due form 
within 600 yards of the nearest redoubt, he effected a 
masterly retreat by night across the East river, with 
such order, secresy, ^nd silence, that the English 
were only aware of it when the rising sun showed 
them the rear guard already in their boats and out 
of dapger. From the commencement of the action 
on the . twenty-seventh until the last boat left 
Brooklyn, it is said that Washington was without 
rest or sleep, and during most of that time on horse- 
back : within musket-shot of the British army, he 
embarked 9000 men with their arms and ammunition> 
also the greatest part of their provisions and cannon, 
and conveyed them across a strait, half a mile in 
^breadth, without any confusion or interruption. 
Such signs of coolness, intrepidity, and skill, in their 
general, were worth more than a victory to the 
Americans. 
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CHAP. Soon after this transaction, general Sullivan waS 
^^^^' despatched on his parole, with a verbal message from 
J77g lord Howe to congress, importing, that although he 
Conference could not at present treat with them as an authorised 
iSimd^"* body, yet he had pacific proposals to make, which 
he was very desirous of laying before some of their 
members, in the capacity of private gentlemen. 
Congress knew well that the admiral could have no 
terms to offer which they would accept ; but as the 
people might entertain a different opinion, and be 
uneasy if he were not heard, they appointed a de- 
putation, consisting of Messrs Adams, Rutledge, and 
Franklin, to meet his lordship on Staten Island, 
which he had himself selected as the place of con- 
ference. The committee being arrived at Amboy, a 
little town of New Jersey, were conveyed over to the 
island in the admiral's barge ; one' of his principal 
officers being directed to remain as a hostage for 
their security : Franklin however well knew that 
lord Howe's soul was the very seat of honor, and 
with due consideration carried back the officer in the 
barge. The admiral met them at their landing, and 
conducted them through his guards: he expressed 
some surprise at their confidence in bringing back 
his hostage, but more at the little estimation in which 
they appeared to hold his offers of pardon and of 
inquiry into their grievances. He seemed to have 
flattered himself that congress, humbled by the late 
defeat, would have been more submissive and com- 
pliant; but he was mistaken: the committee told 
him, that if he had nothing else to propose, he had 
come too late : the humble petitions of congress had 
been rejected with contempt; independence was 
now proclaimed, and the new government formed: 
•and when his lordship expressed his affection for 
America, and his concern at viewing her dangerous 
situation, saying, that to see her fall would give him 
•as much pain as to see a brother fall, they answered, 
* that it was kind ; but America would endeavor to 
fepare him that pain.'^ A report of this Conference 

^ Memoirs of Franklin, vol. ii. p. 21. 
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having been made to congress, was published ; and chap. 
it materially assisted their views, by confirming the ^^"• 
people in their determination to seek for inde- .^^^ 
pendence in the contest of arms. 

But it was not to the contest of arms alone that 
the sagacious leaders of the American cause looked 
for success. The history indeed of this revolution is 
commonly read in the operations of armies and the 
local acts of congress ; but these, humanly speaking, 
must have failed against the obstacles to be encoun- 
tered in their inexperienced and distracted counsels^ 
their imperfect constitution, their ill-paid, changing, 
and partially disaffected army, with a powerful enemy 
commanding the ocean, and firmly fixed on the 
strongest point of their coast, had not their diplomatic 
agents adroitly seconded the efforts of commanders 
and patriots at home. A rare combination both of 
persons and things was requisite for the safety of the 
United States ; and it was found. In the assistance 
of other powers, and above all in that of France, lay 
their ultimate hopes of success. Without the sub- 
sidies and supplies obtained from that country at an 
early period of the revolution, and without the sub- 
sequent co-operation of her fleets and armies, the 
cause of independence would have been hopeless in 
America. France at this time had in great part re- views of 
covered from the effects of her disastrous contest ^™'*^- 
with Great Britain ; but, still smarting under the dis- 
.graceful terms of peace imposed on her, she was 
charmed with the prospect of humbling her hated 
rival : during the latter period of the reign of Louis 
XV* no tone or direction from the court or cabinet 
was given to this feeling ; for all were absorbed in 
sensualities, or engaged in low and vile intrigues : 
but when his successor ascended the throne, and 
such impurities were no longer tolerated, it had free 
scope for development; and a different spirit ap- 
peared in the French counsels, of which the Ame* 
rican statesmen very skilfully took advantage.® 

• See Marshall's life of Washington, vol. iii. p. 403, &c. 
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GHAP. The first measures for organising the foreign di- 
^^^^* plomacy of the United States, in 1776, arose out of 



j77g the perisohal connexions of the colonists, who had 
Organisa- becu, or Still wcrc, resident in Europe: among, 
Ame^an t^esc the principal were Dr.- Frinklin, who had 
diplomacy, lately retumcd to America ; and Arthur Lee, a' 
Virginian, who had been educated in England, and 
still resided there as Franklin's successor in the 
office of provincial agent for the assembly of Massa- 
chusets. The peculiar position which Dr. Franklin 
had occupied as agent for some of the principal 
states in America, the footing of intimacy on which 
he stood with many leading characters in England, 
his great knowlege of mankind, and skill in matters 
of business, added to the dignity of age, the repu- 
tation of a virtuous life, and the fame he had acquired 
for science and philosophy, contributed to bring him 
forward as leader of the diplomatic band, through 
which the American congress gained access to the 
public mind of Europe. Much important business, 
directly and indirectly connected with foreign diplo- 
macy, in petitions, memorials, and addresses, had 
been transacted by the whol^ body of congress, 
before its regular organisation, and separation into 
distinct departments : but soon after its second 
meeting, in 1775, a committee of five members ^^ 
was appointed for the sole purpose of opening a 
correspondence with friends of America in England, 
Ireland, and other countries, for the advancement of 
commercial and political objects. The operations of 
this body were considerably embarrassed : thfe un- 
decided state of the colonists themselves tiBttded to 
render all application to foreign powers ineffectual ;* 
while the countenancis of those powers was required 
by congress to direct its policy regarding the great 
question of independence : the first efforts therefore 
of the committee of corres^pondence were directed td 
Dbtain some accurate information on this latter point. 
Accordingly, on the twelfth of December, 1775, 

• These were Mr. Harrison of Virginia, Dr. Franklin, Mr. Johnson of Mary- 
land, Mr. Dickinson, and Mr. Jay. 
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they addressed thismselves to Mr, Arthur Lee, then in chap. 
London; and at the same time informed him, that ^^^' 
they had written to M. Dumas/^ at the Hague, on j.^g. 
this important business, with whom they reqiiei^ted 
Mr, Lee also to correspond, urging on him th^ 
necessity of great circumspection and impenetratte 
secresy : " they also forwarded £200 to pay present 
expenses. Mr. Lee applied himself diligently to: 
the execution of this commission; and while his 
political connexions gave him great facilities for 
ascertaining the views of the British ministry, and 
their preparations for the ensuing contest, hisj intel- 
ligence concerning them proved of material service- 
to his employers : ^^ nor did be neglect to obtain 
interviews with the French ambassador, who mani- 
fested a lively interest in the proceedings of the^ 
colonists, and a desire to gain as much information 
ais possible about their present state and future 
prospects ; ajl which he carefully forwarded to his 
own court : in consequence of this, a French agent, 
who turned out to be M. de Beaumarchais, the 
celebrated author of the Mariage de Figaro, was. 
despatched to London for the purpose of prosecuting 
inquiries. This gentienian visited Mr. Lee at his 
rooms in the Temple;, when he informed him that 
the cabinet of Versailles proposed sending £200,000 
sterling to the aid of America, in specie, arms, and 
ammunition ; but that there was a difficulty in dis-* 
covering a proper channel through which the remit- 
tance could be made: St. Eustace, Martinique^, 
and Cape Francois were mentioned ; and the latter 
was fixed on as the most suitable place. Mr. Lee's 
visiter then said, the goods would be ready there, 



*^ A Swiss gentleman of great learning and political Icnowleget whose ac- . 
quaintance Dr. FranJdin had made in Holland. He published an elaborate 
edition of Vattel, in 1770. 

^y North American Review, voli xxadii. p. 460. 

^^ * His letters were usually entrusted to a confidential person, who was to 
deliver them with his own hand : they were without signature, and enclosed 
in an envelope with a fictitious address, commonly directed to lieotmaat-govemor 
Golden, of New York, who wad a royalist : in case of accident therefore they 
would have been forwarded to Mm, without any suspicitm of their origin.' — 
North American Review, vol. xxi. p. 461. note. 
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cnkP. and might be received by inquiring of the com- 
^"^"^ mandant for M. Hortalez : he also requested that a 
jj^^g^ small shipment of tobacco might be sent from some 
American port to give a color of mercantile business 
to the proceeding, and prevent suspicion. This 
arrangement v^ras made early in the year 1776 ; and 
as Soon as it was settled, M. de Beaumarchais 
returned to Paris.^^ 

In pursuance also of instructions received, M • 
Dumas approached the French ambassador at the 
Hague, and laid before him the wishes of his Ame- 
rican correspondents, together with a memorial, 
showing how important it was to France to prevent 
the subjugation of the colonies by her great rival. 

His excellency having demanded specifically what 
course the colonists wished France to pursue, it was 
answered, 1, to interpose her good offices for the 
purpose of bringing about a reconciliation with 
England, so as to secure their liberties to the Ame- 
ricans ; and, 2, failing in this, to admit them to an 
alliance with the house of Bourbon, for the sake of 
exclusive commercial advantages.** The reply of 
the French ambassador, after having taken the 
instruction of his court, was in the following terms r 
— * As to your first demand, the mediation of the 
king of France cannot take place while the colonists 
are subjects of the king of England, who would not 
accept it: as to your second, the king is a true 
knight ; his word is sacred ; he has given it to the 
English, to live in amity with them, and he will 
hold to it. While France is at peace with England, 
he will not ally himself against her with the colo- 
nies, and will not furnish aid to the latter : but for 
the same reason, the Americans will have the same 
^protection and liberty as all the other English, to 
resort to France, to export thence merchandise, arms, 
and munitions of war; without, however, forming 

*' See North American Review, vol. xxi. p. 463. 

'* North American Review, vol. xxxiii. p. 461, where the Reviewer observes, 
that, ^j the house of Bourbon, M. Dumas probably meant to comprehend the 
governments of France and Spain. 
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magazines of them in France, which is not permitted chap. 
by any nation : besides/ he added, * the colonies ^^^^* 
have no need that either France or Spain should enter j^^g^ 
into this war : commerce alone will furnish the 
Americans with all they want to defend them- 
selves.' ^^ 

France, in fact, had now adopted her line of conduct; 
not indeed a very ingenuous one — to maintain an ap- 
parent neutrality, while she gave secret assistance to 
the colonists. It was some time before the cabinet 
of Versailles decided on this policy ; as there was a 
party, with the king himself at their head, who 
could not reconcile it to the faith of treaties : but 
Maurepas and Vergennes, men of talent and de- 
cision, unequivocally declared their opinion, that the 
interest of France required her to promote a sepa- 
ration between England and her American pro* 
vinces ; and, by a constant discussion of the question, 
and the employment of ingenious and able writers,^^ 
they succeeded in bringing over the majority to 
their views, and removing many scruples among the 
rest. 

Meantime the committee of secret correspondence Mission of 
in America, seeking a more extensive and substantial fo^Fnmc^* 
intercourse with Europe, had appointed Silas Deane^ 
one of the members of congress, to proceed to France 
as a commercial and political a^fent. Arriving at 
Bourdeaux on the sixth of June, 1776, he assumed 
the character of a merchant from Bermuda, and 
waited some time for the arrival of several vessels, 
which were to be sent out by the committee, with a 
view of supplying him with means to effect the 
mercantile objects of his mission : but receiving no 
intelligence of these, he proceeded to Paris in the 
beginning of July, under the pretext of purchasing 
goods for the Indian trade in America.^'^ He had* 
copious instructions for his intercourse with the 
French ministry; and, being supplied with letters 

*^ Correspondence of M. Dumas, vol. iz. p. 268. 

'* Partlcidarly Messrs. Favier and Pfeffel, whose papers had a great effect. 

" North American Review, vol. xxi. p. 463. 
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CHAP, of introduction to the friends of America by Dr. 

xvn. Franklin, he soon obtained an audiedce of the count 
de Vergennes : that minister held to hira language 
similar in its import to what has beei) detailed fronni 
the correspondence of M. Dumas ; advising him to 
continue for the present in his assumed character of 
a merchant; informing him also that the British 
ambassador knew of his being in Paris, and would 
carefully watch his motions. 

It was Mr. Deane's next task to look round for a 
credit in the name of congress, and endeavor to 
procure such articles as he wanted ; but here he 
met with unexpected difficulties : news had arrived 
of Montgomery's defeat in Canada; and the British 
ambassador took great pains to spread abroad the 
rumor of an approaching reconciliation ; ^* so that 
no merchants or capitalists could be found, who 
would give a credit to congress without adequate 
securities : these the American agent was unable to 
command ; no remittances had yet been received ; 
and the bills he had brought with him had been for 
the most part protested, and returned on his hands. 
In this state of perplexity, he became acquainted with 
M. de Beaumarchais, the same who had visited Mr. 
Lee in England ; and who now proposed to furnish 
the supplies, allow a reasonable tinie for payment, 
and take the security of congress, pledged by its 
agent. Astonished at this extraordinary proposal 
from a man of Beaumarchais's character, Mr. Deane 
took the precaution of consulting the count de Ver- 
gennes ; who assured him that he need entertain no 
doubt respecting the character and means of M. de 
Beaumarchais, who would unquestionably fulfil all 
his contracts and promises. The proposals there- 
fore were accepted, and a list of articles made out, 
which included clothing for 20,000 men, 30,000 
muskets, 100 tons of powder, 200 brass cannon, 
twenty-four mortars, and a large quantity of other 
stores : these Beaumarchais undertook to procure ; 

1* North Amerioan Review^ y^i. zzi. p. 465. 
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laying that he could purchase most of Ihem from* the chap. 
king's arsenals, and procure a credit of eight months : ^^^'' 
in the end, hoAirever, he was not so successful as he j^^g 
expected ; for he obtained little^ except the cannon 
and mortars, from the royal stores. The next diffi- 
culty was the mode of shipping these supplies for 
America; since, the: moment they began to move, 
spies were ready to give notice to lord Stormont, 
and thus excite an alarm in the French cabinet, lest 
it should be charged with a breach of treaty. Ac- 
cordingly, orders were given to stop the issue of 
such articles, and then counter orders to let them 
move ; all tending to perplex the agents and to 
increase the expense ; and when at last they were 
conveyed to the coast, new orders came to stop their 
embarkation. Spies, stationed at every port, sent 
continual intelligence to lord Stormont, whose re- 
monstrances caused this wavering conduct^ inso- 
much that Beaumarchais was obliged to go himself 
to Havre, abouttbe end of November, with a view to 
despatch two of the ships from that. port. With 
great difficulty, and in the face of a prohibition sent 
from Paris, he succeeded in getting the Amphitrite 
to sea, ordering her to be cleared out for the West 
Indies. She arrived at Portsmouth, in New Hamp^ 
shire, in the month of April following, with a sea- 
sonable supply for the ensuing campaign, of about 
10,000 stand of arms, sixty cannon, and a large 
quantity of clothing; but her captain, when he 
returned to France, was imprisoned for violating 
the tenor of his papers.^^ Another part of Mrv 
D'eane's diplomacy consisted in his engaging the 
marquis de la Fayette, the baron de Kalb, and 
other officers, in the clause of independence, with 
a promise of specific rank and pay in the American 
service. This indeed was an unauthorised assump'- 
tion of authority, and was :much censured by con* 
gress ; as it deranged their plans with regard to the 
army, and produced mucii uneasiness and dissatis^^ 

*' North American Eeview, vol. xxi. p. 468. 
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CHAP, faction in the American ranks. His excuse was, that 
^^^^' he was solicited in strong terms, and in the highest 
j^yg quarters, to receive these offers; that the state of 
his affairs rendered influence among the higher 
classes of society essential to him ; and that it was 
deemed important in France to send out such offi- 
cers with the military articles : his own impression 
also was, that able and experienced men would be 
very serviceable to the American cause. 

The time however had now arrived, when con- 
gress, having declared the independence of the states, 
and established a separate government, began to 
seek for still more intimate relations with foreign 
powers : accordingly, in the month of September, 
1776, three commissioners were appointed to meet 
in Paris, for the purpose of proposing a treaty of 
commerce, and soliciting aid to carry on the war : 
the first chosen were Dr. Franklin, Silas Deane, and 
Mr. Jefferson ; but the latter gentleman declining 
the appointment, Mr. Arthur Lee was substituted 
in his place. Franklin set out from Philadelphia 
on the twenty-seventh of October, and embarked in 
the Reprisal sloop of war, carrying sixteen guns, 
which was frequently chased by British cruisers 
during her passage, and several times prepared for 
action ; but as often escaped by her superior sailing. 
On the twenty-ninth of November she ran into 
Quiberon-bay, when the commissioner landed and 
proceeded to Nantz ; where he stayed some time to 
recruit his health, and arrived in Paris about the end 
of December/ 

The deputies had an early interview with the 
count de Vergennes, to whom they presented articles 
of a proposed commercial treaty, which were re- 
ceived with a promise of being taken into due con- 
sideration. On the fifth of January, 1777, they laid 
before that minister a memoir, drawn up at his re- 
quest, containing the substance of their instructions ; 
whence it appeared that they were required to apply 

^ Memoirs of Franklin, toL ii. p. 50. 
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to France for eight ships of the line, to be equipped chap, 
and manned at the expense of the United States. ^^^^• 
either in the way of loan or purchase, as might best 
suit the French court ; also an immediate supply of 
20,000 or 30,000 muskets and bayonets, with a large 
quantity of ammunition and brass field-pieces: it 
was hinted, that without such assistance, they would 
probably be unable to maintain the contest with 
Great Britain ; nor did they forget to set forth the 
extent and value of American commerce, and its 
importance to France. A copy of the above com- 
munication was sent to count d'Aranda, the Spanish 
ambassador ; for the commissioners seemed to con- 
sider the interests and views of the two courts as 
the same, and were themselves authorised to treat, 
with both. 

The language of the minister, in reply to these 
representations and requests, was nearly the same 
as he had all along used to Mr. Deane ; — that the 
king was prohibited by existing treaties with Great 
Britain from entering into alliance with America, or 
taking any part in the contest ; but he was friendly 
to the states, and would give them all the com- 
mercial privileges in his ports that were enjoyed by 
other nations ; also that they might consider them- 
«elves under the protection of the government while 
in France, and communicate freely with ministers 
on the subject of their mission. 

Such being: the tone of the French.cabinet, it was Mr. Lee's 
evident to the commissioners that all of them needgp^j^'^ 
not remain in Paris: besides, certain indications 
leading them to believe that a visit to Spain might 
prove advantageous to their cause, Mr. Lee un- 
dertook a mission to that country; being fortified 
by a letter to the court of Madrid from the count 
d'Aranda: he was however slopped at Burgos, and 
there met by the marquis de Grimaldi, one of the 
Spanish ministers of state, with M. Gardoqui as in- 
terpreter : by them he was given to understand that 
sound policy required him to abstain from going on to 
Madrid ; Sind he was earnestly requested to proceed 
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CHAP, to Bayonne, and there wait the determtnatioD of the 
^^"' Spanish court. In spite of his remonstrances, be 
i776u ^^^ obliged to acquiesce in this plan : but at Vit- 
toria he had a second conference with the marquis 
de Grimaldi, who, having listened to Mr. Lee's 
exposition of the advantages to be obtained by Spain, 
in securing the friendship of a rising nation, and 
humbling the power of England, made the following 
brief and explicit reply : — * You have considered 
your own situation, but not ours : the war with Por- 
tugal (France being unprepared, and our treasure 
from South America not yet arrived) makes it im^ 
proper for us to declare our intentions immediately : 
these reasons will probably cease within a year, and 
then will be the moment.'^ It seems however to 
have been resolved, before the commissioner's ar<- 
rival, to afford secret assistance to the Americans; 
and a plan for effecting it was settled at these in* 
terviews, as is clearly shown by Mr. Lee's eorre* 
spondence. The promises made on the part of Spain 
were faithfully performed ; more than one shipment 
being made by M. Gardoqui, of articles procured by 
him at the gratuitous expense of government, and 
secretly despatched to confidential agents in the 
United States, for the service of congress: also 
375,000 livres were remitted by the king of Spain to 
Mr. Lee, as a free gift, and expended by him in the 
purchase of supplies.^ When he joined his brother 
commissioners in Paris, he found them busy in 
getting off as secretly as possible the stores which 
had been furnished by Beaumarchais before their ar- 
rival ; and they gradually effected the shipment of 
the whole, as well as of a large quantity which they 
continued to purchase in other quarters. The French 
ministry winked at these transactions; but occa- 
sionally threw obstacles in their way, as heretofore* 
whenever the English ambassador remonstrated or 
complained. In. the mean time new perplexities 
arose from the American cruisers, which began to 

' Noittli American Reyiew, ypl. xxi. p. 472. ' ' Ibid. p. 273. 
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harass the: English coasting trade/ and to send prizes chap. 
in to. French ports; some of which were sold b\t ^^"• 
order of goyerBiinjent, others ordered off, and several 
detained fc^ legal adjudication ; indulgences were 
sometimes granted in a. cpncealed manner, and or- 
ders of release obtained ; but the commissioners had 
a difficult part to play, in aiding as much as possible 
the enterprise, and activity of their o^vn privateers, 
while every motive of policy and interest required 
them to $tudy the disposition, and conform to the 
will, of the French court. Nevertheless, substantial 
assistance was afforded to them by that court : soon 
after their arrival in Paris, they were told that two 
millions of livres would be appropriated to the use 
of congress,* and paid by quarterly instalments : the 
first payment of 500,000 livres was advanced im^ 
mediately; and this money the commissioners de- 
termined to reserve for the exclusive purpose o( 
paying the interest of a loan in the United States^ 
occasioned by the emission of paper money ; and 
they wrote to congress, that bills might be drawn 
on them, from time to time, for this purpose, to the 
full amount pf the money granted by the French 
king: their own expenses they expected to dis* 
charge by the proceeds of cargoes to be sent by 
pQngress to France ; though it turned out that few 
shipments of this kind were successful, or even 
attempted. .The commissioners also increased their 
resources, by a contract with the farmers general 
for 5000 hogsheads of tobacco, to be sent by con- 
gress ; receiving one million of livres in advance, 
and another as soon as the first ships with the cargo 
arrived. With these funds they purchased inilitary 
jstores, and began to .build a frigate at Amsterdam, 
and another at Nantz.^ Such were the general 
operations of the commissioners during the first year 
of their residence in Paris, where they lived as 
commercial agents, but not recognised by the go* 

* Memoirs of Franklin, vol. ii. p. 57. 

* North .Ajneiican Review, vol. vdi p. 474. * ibid. p. 475^ 
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CHAP* vernraent as holding any official situation : the tinae 
^^^^* for assuming that character was not yet arrived. 

We left general Washington in a very critical 
Prospects positiou at Ncw York ; part of his army being 
^nT^"^ stationed in the environs of the city, and part at 
mg on. Kingsbridge, on the extremity of York Island, next 
the continent. Apprehensions being entertained, 
that the British general, by landing his forces in the 
centre, might cut off the communication, a resolution 
was taken to evacuate the city, and retire on Kings- 
bridge, where some strong works had been erected. 
The British troops, which had already disembarked 
^t New York, were now put on board the vessels 
again, with a view of landing at West Chester, 
gaining the rear of Washington's encampment, and 
enclosing him on all sides within his fortresses : bad 
the English general taken this resolution earlier, he 
might have reduced his adversary to the necessity of 
defending the island, or of forcing a way through the 
British lines. The American commander, alarmed 
by the remonstrances of general Lee, who had 
recently joined him, perceived the necessity of a 
movement to counteract this project ; and, imme- 
diately decamping with his whole force, he took up a 
strong position extending from Kingsbridge on the 
right to White Plains on the left, with the deep river 
Brunx covering his front. 
British at- Before the surrender of New York, Washington 
^tare^of had proposed to congress that the city should be 
New York, burned, rather than left in the hands of the English. 
Jn our own days the execution of a similar project 
has sufficed for the destruction of the most magni- 
ficent army that Europe ever saw collected on its 
plains. In the present case, congress, more pusil- 
lanimous than their chief, gave a decided negative to 
his proposal, and probably sacrificed a thousand 
times more property, as well as a multitude of lives : 
but notwithstanding this injunction, the city was set 
on fire, whether by accident or design, in several 
places, and about one third of the buildings consurned : 
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a few incendiaries fell a sacrifice to the rage of the chap. 
soldiers ; and nearly 200 individuals were arrested ^^^^' 
on suspicion : but, though large stores of combustibles 
were found concealed in cellars, nothing led to the 
detection of any conspirators ; and the affair remains 
involved in a mystery which probably will never be 
disclosed. Washington was attacked in his new 
position, on the twenty-eighth of October, by the 
royal army, which advanced within cannon-shot of 
the lines, driving before them several detachments, 
and thereby creating considerable alarm in the camp. 
The centre of the enemy was easy to be assailed ; 
but general Howe, neglecting that point, ordered a 
strong detachment of the left wing, under general 
Macdougal, to attack an eminence, on which 4000 
men were advantageously posted, probably for the 
purpose of covering a retreat, if necessary. The 
importance of this place was mistaken ; and the 
attack was hardly less hazardous, or the action less 
severe, than it would have been if the lines 
had been assaulted : it was however carried ; but 
the right and centre of the British did not move, and 
the victory gained had very little effect ; for the 
Americans after the battle remained tranquil in their 
intrenchments, and for several days both armies were 
employed in strengthening their positions : the pro- 
vincials endeavored to render their lines impregnable ; 
and the British general, desirous of taking up a strong 
position in their rear, so as to cut off a retreat, waited 
till his reinforcements could come up. When they 
arrived, he made dispositions for storming the 
intrenchments on the last day of October ; but inces** 
Bant rains prevented the execution of this plan, and 
the Americans completed their fortifications. Wash-- 
ington however did not feel confident in his defences ; 
for having learned that an assault was intended next 
morning, he drew off his troops across the Croton* 
and took a stronger position among the highlands, 
having his front defended by the river, and his rear 
by woods and heights. 

ENG. II. R 
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CHAP. • General Howe, perceiving that from the nature of 
^^^^' the country, he could not force the American 



jj^yg commander to join battle, now made, a retrograde 
Capture* ofmovement, and invested Fort Washington, an im- 
in^o^"^ portant and strongly fortified post on York Island, 
which secured the communication with New Jersey : 
colonel Magaw, the gallant commander of this 
fortress, refusing to surrender at general. Howe's 
summons, on the fifteenth of November, it was carried 
by a furious assault next morning, when the whole 
garrison were made prisoners : the loss on the side 
of the British was 800 in killed and wounded ; that 
of the enemy in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
exceeded 3000. Immediately after this success, lord 
Cornwallis advanced against Fort Lee, on the Jersey 
shore ; but as this, was an unimportant place after 
the capture of Fort Washington, it was abandoned by 
the garrison, who retired with such precipitation, as 
to leave behind them all their artillery, provision, and 
stores. The American commander, who had crossed 
the Hudson with a view to protect New Jersey, found 
himself compelled to retreat with a very diminished 
force to Newark ; whence he fell back to Brunswick 
on the approach of lord Cornwallis, 

It was now late in the year : most of the New- 
England militia had returned home, their term of 
service being expired : the Maryland and Jersey 
levies availed themselves of the same privilege at 
Brunswick, even while the enemy was in sight : the 
loss of baggage, with fatigue and sickness, overcame 
every other consideration ; until the grand army, on 
which hung the destinies of America, was reduced to 
about 3000 men, deprived of tents and camp equipage, 
half naked and barefooted, disheartened by misfor^ 
tunes, and almost without hope. The spirit of the 
commander, sustained by the resolution and firmness 
of his officers, particularly of major-general Greene, 
enabled him to pass through this scene of misery 
v^ith a calm undaunted countenance, and saved his 
army from immediate dissolution. 

As the van of that under lord Cornwallis advanced 
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by forced marches to New Brunswick, general chap. 
Washington retreated to Princetown ; having first ^^^^' 
demolished the bridge leading to the former place, 
over the Rariton. As his lordship had received 
positive orders not to advance beyond Brunswick, 
he sent an earnest request to the commander in chief 
to revoke them ; but in vain : he was ordered to wait 
for a junction of their forces. In this interval Wash- 
ington escaped with his heavy artillery and stores, 
crossing the Delaware on the eighth of December, and 
securing all the boats, to prevent the passage of his 
pursuers : the British army, as if calculating the time 
necessary for the enemy's escape, entered Trenton 
as the last boat of the Americans left it. Here general 
Howe abandoned the pursuit, until the ice should 
afford a passage over the river : meanwhile he can- 
toned his army in detachments along the left bank 
of the Delaware, at Trenton, Princetown, and New 
Brunswick. Had general Clinton accompanied lord 
Cornwallis in this campaign, or been sent, according 
to his own earnest entreaty, with lord Howe's fleet 
to attack Philadelphia, a very different result would 
in all probability have ensued. As if anticipating 
such an attack, and dreading the consequences, con- 
gress broke up its meeting, and fled to Maryland : 
dissensioris became prevalent among its members; 
and some of them even applied to the commissioners 
for protection : but Clinton was despatched on an 
expedition against Rhode Island ; because lord Howe 
thought its occupation necessary for the fleet : the 
attack was successful ; for it was conducted by a man 
of energy and talent ; but the opportunity of striking 
an early and decisive blow against the colonists 
was lost. 

During the late career of victory, lord Howe and 
his brother issued a proclamation, recapitulating their 
former offers, and promising free pardon to all who, 
within sixty days, should appear before any governor; 
or military commander, and engage to contiiiue 
peaceable and loyal subjects of his majesty; the 
lenity of which measure, added to the success of the 
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CHAP, army, produced such an effect, that if the British' 
^^^^* troops had been able to march at once to Phila- 
delphia, that capital would certainly have surren^ 
dered, and would perhaps have drawn the whole 
continent after it. 
Capture of The partisans of congress were also much dis- 
i^t' heartened by the capture of general Lee, whose 
talents were equally admired by the colonists and 
dreaded by the English : his discernment had already 
saved an American army from destruction ; and 
Washington, though he viewed him with no friendly 
eye, was still anxious to have his presence and 
assistance. On the thirteenth of December, as this 
able officer was advancing to join the commander in 
chief, he quitted his camp before Morris-town, on a 
reconnoitring expedition, and stopped at a place 
called Basking-ridge to breakfast : he was there 
surprised by colonel Harcourt ; who, with a party of 
light horse, was watching his movements, and had 
received intelligence of his position. Having made 
every possible disposition to prevent escape, Harcourt 
rode up to the house, disarmed the sentinels, forced 
open the door, and took the general prisoner; who was 
instantly mounted, and conveyed with great celerity 
to the British camp. This exploit caused deep 
regret in the provincial army ; and Washington, not 
having at that time any prisoner of equal rank with 
general Lee, proposed to liberate six British field- 
officers for his exchange ; but, as general Howe chose 
to consider him in the light of a deserter rather than 
a prisoner, though he had resigned his commission 
before the commencement of hostilities, no offer or 
solicitation could procure his release ; and he was 
put under strict confinement : this conduct so exas^^ 
perated congress, that they deprived several British 
officers of their parole, and declared that the treat- 
ment experienced by general Lee should form the 
model of their conduct with regard to prisoners of 
war. At no period of this distressing series of events 
did the firmness of that body desert them ; nor did 
they ever lose sight of their grand object, inde- 
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pendence and separation from Great Britain. Soon chap. 
after their declaration to this effect, they voted ^^^^' 
articles of union and confederation for the * United i-.^ 
States of America/ and reserved the general depend- 
ence of each state for the decision of delegates in 
congress, without depriving any of their freedom of 
action in the regulation of their own internal govern- 
ment They passed a vote for raising by loan, at 
four per cent., 80,000 dollars ; for which certificates 
were, to be given, and the faith of the United States 
pledged to the lenders for principal and interest: 
these certificates, which were transferable, were not 
only made a legal tender ; but the refusal to accept 
them in the course of exchange was made punishable 
by a heavy penalty. Another mode of raising money 
was by a lottery of 400,000 tickets, in which 5,000,000 
of dollars were distributed in prizes. To reanimate 
the drooping spirits of the people, they published an 
address, recapitulating every grievance and complaint 
against the mother country, fabricating new charges 
out of the manner in which the war was conducted, 
boasting of the aid already obtained and still expected 
from foreign powers, speaking contemptuously of 
British valor, and decrying the terms of submission 
offered by our commissioners. Even when congress 
was compelled to abandon Philadelphia and take 
refuge in Baltimore, by no act did they testify despair, 
or want of public spirit : on the contrary, their con- 
duct assumed a high degree of moral dignity : they 
merely adjourned the assembly from the twelfth to 
the twentieth of December, and in the mean time 
appointed a solemn fast. 

The army at this period was in a miserable state ; state of 
its enthusiasm having nearly vanished, and the troops 9^^!^^ 
looking with eager expectation to the expiration of 
their term of service ; so that their commander, after 
having formed a few soldiers, felt the mortification 
of being obliged to train a new army. This second 
differed in many respects from the first: the men 
were raised chiefly at the instigation of others, and 
brought with them sordid views and personal anir 
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,CHAP. mosities^ which threatened ruin to the cause of free- 
^^^^- dom : the parsimony of congress neither allowed 
'^J^ sufficient bounty to recruits, nor pay to officers ; so 
that these latter had recourse to low arts, for the 
purpose of eking out their miserable subsistence : 
some even exercised their trades for this purpose ; 
and it is said that one of them was seen, in the pre-* 
sence of several persons of consideration, shaving 
his own corps : "^ local animosities were violent ; 
and the militia were backward, undisciplined, and 
refractory, 

Washington continually represented to congress 
the improvidence of raising a military force for so 
short a period as one year ; and pointed out the ne- 
cessity of vigor and generosity, by enforcing levies, 
extending the time of service, and augmenting boun* 
ties. It was long before that body could divest 
themselves of their fear of a standing army, or cease 
to regard its great commander without a degree of 
suspicion : at length, however, they yielded to his 
representations ; and on the sixteenth of September^ 
passed a vote for raising eighty-eight battalions to 
serve during the war, fixing a proportion for the 
different states : a bounty also of twenty dollars was 
offered to each private, and portions of land promised 
both to officers and soldiers, with a reversion to their 
widows or representatives, at the end of the war ; to 
a colonel, 500 acres, and to a non-commissioned 
officer:or private, 100.® All officers, except generalsj 
were to be appointed by the governments of different 
states; but some mean deductions were made from 
the pay of the soldiers : orders also were issued to 
prevent a monopoly of military stores, and for a 
better supply of gunpowder. These measures were 
not adequate to the increasing exigences. Washing- 
ton still remonstrated against the parsimony of con- 
gress, and advised that, instead of 88 battalions, 110 
should be raised ; but even the former number could 

^ Adolphus's pistory of George III. vol, ii. p. 367. 

* To a lieutenant-colonel 450, a major 400, a captain 300, a lieutenant 200, 
and an ensign 150. 
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6 ot be completed-: the militia could not be stim'u- chap; 
lated to exertion ; and the general saw reason to ^^^^' 
fear that ten days more would terminate the exist- j^^g 
ence of his army.^ 

In this emergency, he decided that something Brilliant 
must be attempted, to raise the drooping spirits of^^^*^^^"*^ 
his followers : accordingly^ when general Arnold toa. 
visited the camp, and suggested a daring manoeuvre, 
Washington readily gave into the scheme, and 
adopted a plan for putting it in execution.^^ The 
commander, while gathering strength by calling in 
his distant divisions and volunteers, had himself re- 
marked the detached corps of British and Hessians, 
far distant from each other, in a line of nearly eighty 
miles from the Hackensack to the Delaware : it also 
happened that the posts of Trenton, Bordenton, and 
Burlington, where the Hessians lay, under colonel 
Rhalle and count Donnop, were unprovided with 
any works of defence ; while the other posts, as if in 
defiance of reason, were made stronger in proportion 
to their distance from the enemy. Having obtained 
by Arnold's assistance a sufficient number of boats; 
he determined to cross the river ; and, dividing his 
troops into three parties under himself and generals" 
Irving and Cadwallader, he ordered them to meet 
on the banks of the Delaware, on the twenty-fifth of 
December, when it was believed that the enemy 
would be enjoying the festive anniversary of Christ- 
mas in confident security. The division conducted by 
the commander in chief was alone successful : the 
night was dark and very cold ; and the passage was 
so retarded by a high wind, a swift current, and 
floating masses of ice, that it was four o'clock in the 
morning before the troops could be formed on the 
Jersey shore : no difficulties, however, or delay dis- 
heartened Washington : he formed his detachment, 
consisting of 2500 men, into two divisions, each of 
which took a different road ; but, as the distances to' 
Trenton were equal, they arrived there within three 

• Adolphus, vol. ii. p. 368. *" From Adolphus's private mformation. 
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CHAP« minutes of the sani€ time. The attack was made at 
XVII. daybreak, a violent storm of snow driving in the 
faces of the assailants : the outer guards in their re- 
treat kept up a running fire from behind the houses; 
and the main body attempted to form in the prin- 
cipal street, which was prevented by six pieces of 
artillery under captain Forrest, the fire of which was 
directed by Washington himself* At length, colonel 
Rhalle, with several other officers, being wounded, 
and the Americans beginning to surround them on 
all sides, twenty-three officers and about 900 men 
laid down their arms ; but a troop of British light 
horse and about 500 infantry effected their escape to 
Bordenton : these also would have been captured, 
had not the disembarkation of the other divisions, 
under generals Irving and Cadwallader, been pre- 
vented by the ice. The prisoners, with their artil- 
lery and baggage, were all safely conveyed across 
the Delaware ; and, being marched to Philadelphia, 
were there paraded in a species of military triumph, 
in order to animate the provincials, and show them 
that the dreaded Hessians were not invincible. 

The American commander, finding that the scene 
of his late exploit was not re-occupied by the British 
forces, took advantage of this dilatory conduct, and 
again crossed the Delaware, undeterred by the 
quantity of ice formed on it, or the difficulties and 
dangers of a winter's campaign : but at this time so 
slight was his authority, that only by dint of strong 
persuasions, and an advance of ten paper dollars to 
each man, could he engage his troops, whose term 
of service had expired, to continue in the field six 
weeks longer. This re-appearance of the enemy on 
the left bank of the river alarmed the British general ; 
and lord Cornwallis, who had reached New York on 
his road to England, was ordered back to take the 
command in the Jerseys. Having effected a junction 
with general Grant, he found Washington ppsted on 
some high grounds not far from Trenton, where he 
attacked him with a severe cannonade, on the second 
of January, 1777 : he was met with firmness by de- 
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tachments of the provincials, whose great object was chap. 
to wear away the day, without the risk of a general ^^^^• 
engagement : night at length suspended the fight ; 
and the hostile armies were separated only by the 
narrow stream, over which the last division of the 
Americans bad been forced : their watch-fires were 
lighted ; the guards were doubled ; a party was set 
to work at an intrenchment within hearing of the 
British sentinels ; and every appearance kept up of 
a determination to abide the result of a battle on the 
morrow : but at midnight the American commander 
silently retired before superior numbers, and by a 
circuitous route moved his little army on Princetown, 
where a detachment of three British regiments and 
three troops of light horse were posted: this ma- 
noeuvre was not discovered by his opponents till the 
morning, when a distant firing announced that their 
enemy was nine miles in their rear, and that the 
magazines at Brunswick were in danger of de- 
struction. About sunrise, Washington surprised the 
British troops at Princetown, under colonel Maw- 
hood, who had just begun his march to join lord 
Cornwallis : the colonel at first mistook the American 
advanced guard for Hessians ; but soon recognising 
his error, he gallantly charged, and threw them into 
disorder: the seventeenth regiment, under captain 
Scott, drove the enemy with fixed bayonets into a 
ravine, but was almost annihilated by superior 
numbers: a part forced their way through them, 
and pursued its march towards Trenton ; the other 
two regiments, after a fierce and obstinate struggle, 
in which Washington charged at the head of a close 
column, retreated, though with considerable loss, 
toward Brunswick: that town, however, with its 
important magazines, and military chest containing 
£70,000, was saved through the gallant resistance 
made by colonel Mawhood, Lord Cornwallis, ap- 
prehensive for its safety when he discovered the 
retreat of the Americans, hastened to its relief. 
Washington called off his fatigued troops; and 
having broken down the bridge over Stony-brook to 
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CHAP, prevent pursuit, retired unmolested to Pluckemin.' 
XVII. The fruits of this victory were some stores of blankets 
and shoes, two brass field-pieces, and 800 prisoners, 
among whom were fourteen British officers. 

Lord Comwallis found it necessary to halt at 
Brunswick, for the purpose of refreshing and re- 
posing his army; and Washington took this op- 
portunity to overrun all East and West Jersey, 
penetrating as far as Essex county, where he made 
himself master of the coast opposite to Staten Island, 
by occupying Newark, Elizabeth Town, and Wood- 
bridge. He fixed his head quarters at Morristown, 
a place difficult of access, with a fine country in his 
rear ; whence he could draw supplies, and through 
which he could always secure a passage to the 
Delaware. With about 1000 regulars and 2000 
militia, he recovered the greater part of the Jerseys, 
and saved Pennsylvania, in defiance of a large and 
well-furnished army, which he kept at check in their 
line of posts from Brunswick to New York. Thus 
ended a campaign, so glorious to the fame of Wash- 
ington.*^ 

But the spirit of New Jersey was now roused to 
exertion, not only by unlooked-for success in arms, 
but by the insults, injuries, and shameful licentious- 
ness of the foe, particularly of the Hessian troops, 
who had overrun the midland counties of that state : 
details of each specific wrong were taken on oath, 
and published by congress in the newspapers, to 
irritate the inhabitants against the king and British 
nation : thus the determination of the loyalists began 

" *No adequiate vindication/ says Mr. Adolphus, 'appears for the strange 
manner in which the British troops were posted in the Jerseys. General Howe 
(he speaks from private information) adopted the measure in contradiction to his 
better judgment ; but his error was in every point of view inexcusable. Equally 
culpable was the neglect of caution and discipline which facilitated the surprise 
at Trenton, for which colonel Rhalle paid widi his life ; but he alone was not 
blameable : general Grant, his superior in command, omitted the important 
duties of visiting his posts, giving his orders, and personally inspecting their 
execution. After the events at Trenton, the British an^y seems to have been 
paralysed by alarm ; incapable of resolute measures for assailing a foe who still 
held them in terror ; or for prudent defence of a province, which no force pos- 
sessed by the Americans could have wrested from them.*— History of George III. 
vol. ii. p. 374. . 
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to waver, and many of them joined the republican chap. 
cause. Taught by bitter experience of the evils of -'^^^^• 
war, the militia watched every opportunity to strike ^ ~' 
their enemies, wherever their reconnoitring or fo- 
raging parties appeared ; and their frequent successr 
greatly relieved the commander in chief, until he 
could repair the mischief arising from short terms of 
enlistment. 

The British parliament met on the thirty-first Meeting of 
of October, when the king declared that nothing ^"^°*®^'' 
would have given him so much satisfaction as to be 
able to state that the troubles in America were ter- 
minated, and the unhappy people returned to their 
duty ; but so daring and desperate was the spirit of 
their leaders, that they had openly renounced all 
allegiance to the crown, and rejected with circum- 
stances of insult and indignity every attempt at con- 
ciliation, presuming to set up their rebellious con- 
federacies for independent states. If their treason 
were sutFered to take roo:, much mischief must 
thence arise to the safety of the loyal colonies, the 
commerce of the kingdom, and indeed to the present 
system of all Europe ; but though the success of the 
British arms gave the strongest hopes of a happy 
result, still it was necessary to prepare for another 
campaign. He recapitulated, as usual, the pacific 
assurances of the European powers, and added, that 
in this arduous contest he could have no other object 
than to promote the true interest of his subjects. To 
the revolted colonists he was desirous of restoring the^ 
blessings of law and liberty enjoyed by every British 
subject, which they had fatally and desperately 
abandoned for the calamities of war and the tyranny 
of their leaders. 

Addresses, which were, as usual, echoes of the Debates on 
speech, were brought forward in both houses ; but ^«»erica. 
an amendment, which was in reality an address in a 
totally different strain, was moved in the commons 
by lord John Cavendish, and seconded by the 
marquis of Granby. In this, and the debates that 
ensued, it was affirmed that the disaffection and 
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CHAP, revolt of a whole people could not have taken place 
^^"- without great faults committed against them; and 
these were imputed to a want of sufficient inform- 
ation in parliament, and too implicit a reliance on 
ministers, whose schemes for the reduction or chas- 
tisement of a factious party had driven thirteen large 
provinces to despair* The rejection of petitions and 
complaints; the improper instruc.tions given to com- 
missioners for the purpose of reconciliation ; and the 
remissness shown in sending out even these, formed 
subjects of vehement reprehension : the endeavors 
made to break down the spirit and independence of 
any portion of the British empire were reprobated ; and 
the project of extirpation by the sword was designated 
as a most dangerous precedent. The mention of the 
word * treason,' as applicable to the Americans, 
called forth violent animadversions, especially from 
Mr. Wilkes ; and the interposition of the Bourbons 
was pronounced to be inevitable: all reliance on 
their pacific assurances was exposed with extreme 
ridicule ; and colonel Barr^ peremptorily asserted that 
a war of the most serious kind with France and 
Spain was impending over the country : in short, his 
majesty's speech, or, as it is now termed, the 
minister's speech, was reprobated as a compound of 
hypocrisy and tyranny ; holding out law and liberty 
at the point of the sword, and, like a deceptive 
mirror, reflecting a false image of truth. 

The cause of ministers was defended by lord North 
and lord George Germaine : the former strenuously 
denied a charge which had been alleged against him, 
of withholding information ; declaring that he inva- 
riably communicated to the house as much as could 
be divulged with safety : he also indignantly repelled 
the charge of hypocrisy advanced against that part 
of the king's speech which stated his desire to restore 
law and liberty to the colonists : law and liberty, 
he said, had fled from America; but the day's 
debate fully proved their existence in this country. 
The latter asserted, that even the American state- 
ments of lord Howe's propositions proved that he was 
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eager to employ means of peace and reconciliation ; chap. 
but Washington was adverse. The forcible assever- ^^"' 
ations of France, he said, must be taken as proofs I'j^rT^ 
of her pacific intentions : should it be otherwise. 
Great Britain was prepared to cope with any enemy. 
• But would the Bourbons, blind to their own inter- 
ests, wish the spirit of independende to cross the 
Atlantic? could they be exempt from fear, lest 
their own colonists should catch fire at the doctrine 
of the unlimited rights of mankind, and prefer them 
to slavery and digging of gold? And would not 
great danger arise from the vicinity of powerful 
states, freed from European control V 

The amendment was negatived by a majority of 
242 against 87. In the upper house, lord Carlisle 
moved the address, and the marquis of Rockingham 
an amendment, similar to that of lord John Caven- 
dish, which was followed- by debates of equal 
violence. The earl of Shelburne designated the 
speech as a tissue of sophisms ; a composition of un- 
qualified absurdity, treachery, cruelty, hypocrisy, 
and deceit : in descanting on its different paragraphs, 
he pronounced them all utterly false, differing only in 
this ; — that some of the falsehoods were fallacious, 
some specious, some gross and notorious. 

The 'duke of Richmond declared that America was 
irretrievably lost to this country ; and that our best 
policy would be to make the people our friends, even 
at the price of acknowleging their independence. 
This doctrine was considered by lord Sandwich as 
derogatory to the honor, and destructive to the inter- 
ests, of England : he would hazard every drop of 
blood, as well as the last shilling of the national 
treasure, rather than allow Great Britain to be defied, 
bullied, and dictated to, by her disobedient and 
rebellious subjects: even lord Shelburne declared, 
that he never meant this country to give up its right 
of commercial control over America, which was the 
very bond of connexion between them. It was 
strongly asserted by the friends of administration, 
that the open and daring hostilities which preceded 
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CHAP, the ■ declaration of independency would never have 
occurred, had not a disobedient spirit been fomented 
1777. "^y ^ P^rty at home, which had shamefully sacrificed 
its country's interests to personal views of faction and 
ambition : as opposition had been heretofore ground- 
ed on the notion that the Americans did not aim at 
independency, *so now there ought to be a complete 
unanimity in resisting their acts ;• and this would be 
the most decisive method of restoring peace to a 
distracted and divided empire. Great Britain, it was 
said, deprived of her colonies, would lose her im- 
portance in the European system, and might eventu- 
ally become a province of the first ambitious power 
that attacked her. England and Ireland, divided by 
the sea, and inferior in population, could not with- 
stand the power of France, if divested of the sources 
of wealth and strength derived from her colonies, 
which must be the result of tamely permitting 
America to become independent. 

A few days after these debates, lord John Caven- 
dish, having produced a copy of the proclamation 
issued on the capture of New York, proposed that, in 
conformity with its tenor, the house should resolve 
itself into a committee for revising the acts by which 
the colonists thought themselves aggrieved. Mi- 
nisters however contended, that this inquiry into 
grievances had been proffered only to those who 
should return to their duty: a disavowal of inde- 
pendence and an acknowlegement of British supre- 
macy were requisite, before any measures of recon- 
ciliation could be adopted by Great Britain. The 
proclamation was stated to be conformable to the 
spirit of all our proceedings ; assuring the preser- 
vation of their constitutional rights to all that should 
return to their duty, but vindicating the authority and 
dignity of the parent state. To revise or repeal laws, 
for the sake of a people, who, denying the authority 
of such laws, could not be aggrieved by their exist- 
ence, would be grossly absurd : if they persisted in 
their assertion of independence, our present force 
and recent success made it evident that we could 
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soon reduce them to submission. In the course of chap. 
the debate, ministers, though they agreed in op- ^^''• 
posing the motion, took somewhat different grounds : ^^^^ 
lord North dwelt still on conciliation, which he 
seemed to think might be effected by the commis- 
sioners ; lord George Germaine and others trusted 
principally to compulsion. Opposition did not fail 
to remark and comment on this diversity of senti- 
ment; though that body itself, distinguished as it 
was by the extraordinary eloquence and abilities of 
several among its speakers, labored still more under 
(his defect, and lost much of its power in coun- 
teracting the schemes of government by a want of 
unanimity and concert. On the present occasion, 
this difference of opinion concerning American inde* 
pendence, though discernible, was not so distinctly 
manifested as it afterwards became, when it produced 
a schism among lord North's, political opponents. 
Mr. Burke and the Rockingham party early intimated 
a wish to treat with America without questioning her 
independence ; to which opinion Mr. Fox acceded, 
avowing it with his usual openness, and supporting it 
with his characteristic energy : Mr. Dunning, colonel 
JBarr6, lords Camden, Shelburne, and Temple, with 
other connexions :of the earl of Chatham, were 
9.nxious to conciliate the colonies by redressing their 
grievances, but to maintain the supremacy of Great 
Britain. The motion, which was coniplained of by 
ministers as a surprise and an unexpected manoeuvre, 
(no business of importance having been expected 
before the recess) was negatived by a majority of 
109 to 47. 

After its rejection, many members of opposition, 
particularly those of the Rockingham party, with- 
drew from the house whenever any question relative 
to America came on for discussion : they attended on 
ordinary business, and then retired, after making a 
formal bow to the speaker; alleging, that they were 
weary of opposing reason and argument to the deaf 
insolence of power and numbers. This secession was 
l)lamed by the majority of opposition itself, who cour 
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CHAP, tended that a member of parliament cannot, consist- 
^^"- ently with his duty, desert the interests of his 
country, merely from an opinion that he will be out* 
voted : he cannot infer from thence that his attend- 
ance will be useless; for a respectable minority, 
though it cannot carry its own measures, may often 
modify injurious laws and counsels by exposing their 
pernicious tendency. It was useless to say that such 
a secession might operate in certain cases as a call to 
the people, and awaken them to a sense of danger 
hanging over the constitution ; for no great body 
could be expected to bend to a mode of conduct, 
which would appear to be dictated by caprice, 
or sullenness, or the mortification of party spirit. 
The resolutions on the army and navy estimates 
were voted without much opposition ; and on the 
thirteenth of December both houses adjourned for 
the Christmas recess* 

During the transaction of these affairs, circum- 
stances occurred which enabled the ministers still 
farther to excite the hatred of the people against the 
Americans, The story of a conspiracy in 1775, on 
account of which Mr, Sayre had been sent to the 
Tower, had failed in its intended eflfect, and by no 
means increased their popularity : the present occur- 
rence, from the mystery in which it was involved, 
and the probable guilt of the party, proved more 
Domestic favoraWc to fheir views. At the close of the year 
events. 1776^ a Conflagration took place at the ropehouse in 
the royal dock- yard of Portsmouth ; but the flames 
were fortunately prevented from extending to the 
other magazines : a fire also broke out on the seven* 
teenth of January at Bristol, and destroyed six or 
seven warehouses. These circumstances excited 
much alarm in the mind of the public, and suspicion 
at length fell on John Aitken, an obscure Scotchman, 
by trade a painter, who was said to have lived many 
years in America, and who had been in Portsmouth 
and Bristol when the fires occurred at those places : 
he was arrested for a burglary in Hampshire ; when 
several suspicious articles being found on his person, 
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he was sent up to London to be examined before the chap. 
lords of the admiralty, and cominitted to prison. ^^^^• 
The principal evidence against him was that of 
another American painter, who had been employed 
to draw from him a confession of his guilt, by appa- 
rently sympathising with his misfortunes : on the 
testimony of this man, John the painter was con- 
demned and executed. Before his death, he is said 
to have confessed his guilt to a commissioner of the 
admiralty, and to have accused Silas Deane, the 
American agent at Paris, of encouraging him to make 
the criminal attempt. A bill was soon afterwards 
brought into parliament for the more effectually 
securing his majesty's dock-yards. A new expedi- 
tion was this year set on foot, for exploring a north- 
west passage, not on the plan of former voyages, but 
through the Pacific ocean into the North sea : in this 
subject the king took a warm- interest ; and though, 
from feelings of delicacy toward the veteran captain 
Cook, who was considered as resting from his labors, 
he would not let the admiralty ask him to take the 
command, yet he most graciously accepted the 
services of that great navigator when voluntarily of- 
fered. His majesty gave orders, not only that every 
comfort should be supplied to the voyagers them- 
selves, but that all sorts of useful cattle, poultry, 
plants, seeds, and utensils should be provided for the 
benefit of the various lands heretofore discovered, 
and such as might be now discovered or revisiited. 
The issue of this expedition is well known : the Un- 
fortunate captain Cook fell a sacrifice to the fury, of 
the Sandwich Islanders, in executing whatr^he 
thought was required by duty and policy. ' His 
majesty did not neglect to alleviate the sorrows of 
his widow, while he took the promotion of his sons 
under his especial care. 
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GEORGE III. (continued.)— 1777. 

Meeting of parliament — Letters of marque granted — Lord 
North's bill for detaining in prison persons charged with high 
treason — Debates on it — Carried, with certain amendments — 
Warm debates on the accounts of last year — Additional de- 
mands of the landgrave of Hesse — Augmentation of the 
revenue of the civil list — Debates on it — Protest, &c. in the 
house of lords — Speech of Sir Fletcher Norton to the king — 
Thanks of the house to him — Subsequent discussion thereon — ' 
Lord Chatham's motion for an address to the king — Rejected 
— Supplies for 1777 — King's reply to the speaker when he 
presented the bills for royal assent — Lord North's exertion 
of patronage — Memorial presented to the States General — 
Views of the house of Bourbon not generally suspected — 
Trial, &c. of Dr. Dodd — Affairs of the East Indies — Mr. 
Hastings's administration in Bengal — Embarks for England — 
Affairs at the presidencies of Bombay and Madras — Extra- 
ordinary conduct of the latter in the case of lord Pigot — 
Parliamentary proceedings on it — Trial of the conspirators 
before lord Mansfield. 



Letters of 



On the meeting of parliament after the recess, a 
^r^ted ^^^^ ^^® brought into the house of commons, for 
against the enabling the admiralty to grant letters of marque to 
Amencans. ppivateers against vessels belonging to the revolted 
colonies ; and it went through both houses without 
opposition. On the same day also lord North intro- 
duced a bill * for enabling his majesty to detain and 
secure persons charged with, or suspected of, the 
crime of high treason, committed in North America 
or on the high seas, or the crime of piracy/ By its 
enactments, every one so charged or suspected was 
liable to be committed to any place of confinement 
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appointed by the king, under his sign manual, within chap. 
any part of his dominions, without bail or mainprize, xviii. 
and there detained without trial during the continu- 
ance of the law. On the second reading, Mr. 
Dunning expressed much surprise, that a bill, which 
struck directly at the habeas corpus act, that pillar of 
British liberty, should be brought in without notice, 
and in so thin a house : he therefore moved that it 
should be printed ; which was granted. The alarm 
thus excited brought back to the opposition benches 
several of the seceders ; and a spirited discussion of 
the measure ensued, in which it was characterised 
as a bill for the production of spies, informers, and 
false accusers ; furnishing means of gratification, 
emolument, and safety, to the most profligate of 
mankind ; and enabling any revengeful minister or 
mercenary villain to satiate his revenge or replenish 
bis purse at the expense of the virtuous. * Who 
knows,' said Mr. Fox, *but that ministers, in the 
fulness of their malice, may take it into their heads 
that I have served on Long Island under general 
Washington? What would it avail me to plead an 
alibi, that I was never in America, or on any sea but 
that between Dover and Calais ? All this may be 
true, says a minister, or a minister's understrapper ; 
but you are for the present suspected, and that is 
sufficient: this is not the time for proof; this bill cares 
not whether you are guilty or innocent : I know you 
are fond of Scotland, and I will send you under the 
sign manual to study the Erse language in the isle of 
Bute; and as soon as the operation of the bill is 
spent, you will be at liberty to return, or go whither 
you please : you may then call on your accusers to 
prove their charges against you of treason in America 
or on the high seas, or of piracy ; but they will laugh 
in your face, and the act of parliament will serve 
as a complete plea in bar.' Ministers, he went on to 
observe, were credulous in the extreme, because 
fearful ; and they were fearful from a consciousness 
of their crimes. Mr. Thurlow ridiculed the absurd 
and preposterous idea that the bill was intentionally 
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CHAP, framed to reach disaffected persons within this 
^^'"* realm ; though, if it did operate to that extent, he 
should hardly consider this as a fault. 

The commitment of the bill was carried by a 
majority of 195 against 43 ; but as it was found that 
some of the clauses were open to serious objections. 
Sir Grey Cooper, secretary to the treasury, moved 
an amendment, proposing to substitute for the clause 

* in any part of his majesty's dominions,' the words 

* within the realm:' this however by no means 
satisfied the opposition ; and a petition was pre* 
sented from the city of London, praying that the bill 
might not pass, or at least might not extend to 
persons resident in Great Britain ; and this limitation 
was ultimately carried, principally by the efforts 
of Mr. Dunning : a clause was also introduced which 
exempted certain minor acts of piracy from the 
operation of the bill ; opposition members being 
very anxious to obtain every qualifying explanation, 
though they strenuously resisted its whole principle. 
In the house of lords it passed without opposition, 
but with a protest signed by a single peer, lord 
Abingdon. 

Some warm debates arose when the accounts of 

unprovided expenses for the preceding year were 

laid before the committee of supply : the debts for 

extraordinary and unprovided services of the war 

were stated by the minister as more than £2,000,000 ; 

a sum which exceeded the demand under the head 

of extraordinaries in any year of the last war : the 

rate at which transports had been engaged, and the 

army in America supplied with rum, were described 

as instances of a wanton waste of the public money ; 

and deservedly severe strictures were passed, not 

only on the manner of making contracts, but on the 

mischief arising from such contracts being made with 

members of parliament. 

Disputes In addition to the sum granted to the landgrave of 

t^o^s™^ Hesse Cassel for the hire of troops, it appeared that 

angmenta- a uew demand was made by that potentate of £44,000 

dySust?* ^^^ '^^y i^^'^cy; he having discovered that the treaty 
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of 1755, which was considered as the basis of the chap. 
present contract, warranted such a claim ; and his ^^^"• 
demand was acknowleged by the minister to be 
fair, though unexpected. Nor was this the only 
requisition made by that prince, in consequence of 
the humiliating state of dependence into which 
Great Britain was brought by the necessity of ob- 
taining his assistance ; for lord North, some time 
afterwards, moved for and obtained the payment of 
above £40,000 to the landgrave, for the expenses of 
foreign hospitals in the last war ; — a claim, which 
had been rejected as extortionate by the commis- 
sioners at that time appointed to settle questions of 
this kind. In the midst of the severe and continued 
debates to which these subjects gave rise, the mini- 
ster's task of defence was rendered still more em- 
barrassing by the necessity imposed on him of intro- 
ducing into the house a message from his majesty/ 
desiring that he might be enabled to discharge a 
second debt of the civil list, amounting to upwards 
of £600,000 ; and expressing his reliance on the 
loyalty and affection of his faithful commons to make 
some farther provision for the better support of his 
household, and the honor and dignity of the crown. 
The opposition were divided in opinion on this 
occasion : some were willing to discharge the pre- 
sent debt, without making any augmentation of the 
revenue ; while others demanded that the whole 
business should undergo a full investigation before 
any money was voted. They instanced the pre- 
ceding reign, in which no such application was 
made to parliament, and no complaint made of the 
insufficiency of the sum at which the civil list was 
fixed : they declared that the revenue of the crown 
was not only sufficient to support its dignity and 
magnificence, but that it even exceeded those 
bounds which were warranted by a limited mon- 
archy and a free constitution. It appeared, by 
papers laid before the house, that half a million 
had been expended under the head of the board of 
works, without any specification of persons or pur- 
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CHAP, poses ; and that enormous extravagance had taken 
xviii. place under the heads of cofferer's oflSce and foreiga 
ministers ; above all, that £285,000 of secret service 
money had passed through the hands of the two 
secretaries of the treasury, who, having no inter- 
course with foreign states, could only be agents for 
misapplying such large sums to the purposes of 
bribery and corruption. Mr. Wilkes took this op- 
portunity of venting his spleen against his majesty 
and ministers : — * The nation,' said he, * cheerfully 
gave £800,000 for the trappings of royalty ; but the 
proposed augmentation was a violation of public 
faith ; and it was cruel to fleece the people, involved 
as they were in an expensive, unnatural war, and 
burdened with an enormous debt,' He reviewed 
the expenses of all the monarchs since the revolution, 
extolling their magnificence, to the disparagement of 
the court of George III. Alluding to his own suf- 
ferings, he mentioned an article in the account of 
secret services for money paid to Samuel Martin, 
Esq. in 1763, and said that he himself had been 
plundered in one year of £1000 in two fines : he at- 
tacked with great asperity the literary pensions be- 
stowed on two Jacobite doctors, Shebbeare and 
Johnson ; on Hume for attacking Christianity, and 
Beattie for defending it : he also spoke with much 
acrimony of the disagreements in the royal family ; 
contrasting the kindness of Louis XVI to Monsieur 
and the comte d'Artois, with the harshness of the 
king toward the dukes of Glocester and Cumberland, 
Lord North having rested the propriety of the 
proposed augmentation on the plea that the revenue 
allotted to the civil list had exceeded the yearly sum 
of £800,000, with which it was charged, by up- 
wards of £100,000 each year, — which was the 
additional sum required, — some members in both 
houses maintained, that if the revenues proceeding 
from Wales, Cornwall, the duchy of Lancaster, 
Ireland, the West Indies, American quit-rents, &c. 
were taken into consideration, the crown would be 
found to have possessed for several years a revenue 
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of more than a million sterling ; and though the chap. 
proceeds from Hanover and Osnaburg did not come ^^^^^' 
within the cognisance of parliament, yet they were 1777, 
to be considered as objects of attention in all 
questions relative to the increasing power and dan^^ 
gerous influence of the crown. 

Mr. Burke asserted that nothing but a confidence 
in the servility of the house, and a knowlege of its 
carelessness, could have rendered ministers de- 
sperate enough to assert that sufficient provision was 
not made for the splendor of the crown. He ob- 
jected, and with great justice, to the futile argu- 
ment drawn by lord North from the experience of 
the whole reign, that £800,000 was not sufficient 
for the civil list expenses; because, if admitted, 
the propriety of every person's practice would be 
judged of by the practice itself; a man's extravagance 
would become the measure of his supply ; and, be- 
cause he had actually dissipated a large revenue, he 
ought to be furnished with another still larger, to 
dissipate also. This would establish a principle of 
public profusion ; would make it the interest of mini- 
sters to be prodigal; since their extravagance, 
instead of lessening, would be the certain means of 
increasing their estate. 

The minister however lost none of his usual 
friends on this trying occasion : Sir Robert Walpole 
himself was not more industrious than lord North in 
procuring adherents in the lower house by all those 
arts which work on the principle of self interest ; 
and before the close of the last session ten new peers 
had been called to the upper house, three barons 
advanced to earldoms, and one to the dignity of 
viscount.^* Such therefore were the prevailing sen- 
timents of loyalty, that not only was the deficient 
sum voted out of the sinking fund, but an addition 
made to the civil list of £100,000 per annum. 

These grants however did not pass without warm 
debates in the house of lords : the marquis of Rock- 

" Lord North's Administration, p. 257. 
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CHAP, ingham moved an amendment to the address ; whicb^ 
XVIII. being rejected, was entered as a protest on the 
journals, signed by fourteen peers : in this docu- 
ment they recorded their opposition to the measure^ 
not solely from motives of economy, but from a 
dread of the effect which such an augmentation 
might have on the honor and integrity of parliament ; 
vesting, as it did, such large sums of money, with* 
out responsibility, in the hands of ministers. As- 
sertions "were also made, that there was a prevalent 
opinion regarding the civil list revenues, that they 
were employed in creating an undue parliamentary 
interest ; and therefore the proposed increase of the 
overgrown influence of the crown would be a trea- 
cherous gift even to the crown itself ; since it would 
enable ministers to carry on what the protesters 
considered delusive schemes, infallibly tending to 
the destruction of the empire. 
Spirited ad- T^^^ inost remarkable circumstance attending this 
dress of the extraordinary grant, was the speech of Sir Fletcher 
the king. Norton, whcu he presented it for the royal as- 
sent:—* In a time, sir,* said he, * of public distress, 
full of difficulty and danger, their constituents labor- 
ing under difficulties almost too heavy to be borne, 
your faithful commons, postponing all other busi- 
ness, have not only granted to your majesty a large 
present supply, but also a very great additional re- 
venue, great beyond example, great beyond your 
majesty's highest expense : but all this, sire, they 
have done in a well-grounded confidence that you 
will apply wisely what they have granted liberally ; 
and feeling that, under the direction of your 
majesty's wisdom, the affluence and grandeur of the 
sovereign will reflect dignity and honor on his 
people/ The countenance of the king is said to 
have indicated how little acceptable to royal ears 
was such an unusual freedom of speech : " on the 
return of the deputation, the thanks of the house 
were voted to the speaker ; yet not without exciting 

1^ Other authorities, however, declare the contr^uy. 
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secret and acrimonious resentment among the chap. 
king's friends ; one of whom, Mr. Rigby, took oc- ^^^^^* 
casion, in a subsequent debate, to arraign Sir ^777^ 
Fletcber^s honest conduct as insulting to his majesty, 
and misrepresenting the sentiments both of parlia- 
ment and of the nation. The speaker appealed to 
the vote of thanks which he had received, as a 
proof that he had not been guilty of the misrepre- 
sentation now ascribed to him ; and the minister, 
uneasy at the altercation, intimated his wish that 
the discussion might be dropped : but Mr. Fox, 
immediately rising, declared that, a serious and 
direct- charge having been made, the question was 
now at issue : either the speaker had misrepresented 
the sense of the house, or he had not : he should 
therefore move, that the speaker, in his address to his 
majesty at the bar of the house of peers, did express, 
with just and proper energy, the sentiments of the 
house. The speaker himself declared, 'that he would 
sit no longer in that chair than while he was supported 
in the free exercise of his duty : he had discharged 
what he conceived that duty required of him, in- 
tending only to express the sense of the house ; and 
from the vote of approbation with which he had 
been honored, he had reason to believe that he was 
not chargeable with any misrepresentation.' Ministers 
now found themselves in so unpleasant a dilemma^ 
that they earnestly pressed the withdrawing of the 
motion ; and this being refused, Mr. Rigby moved 
an adjournment : but the house appearing on this 
occasion alive to its own dignity, he at length 
thought fit to make some concession ; declaring * that 
he meant no reflection on the character of the 
speaker ; that he merely expressed his own private 
opinion, according to the privilege possessed by 
every member of that house ; and if what he had ad- 
vanced was not agreeable to its members, he would 
readily withdraw his motion of adjournment ; ' which 
being done, Mr. Fox's motion was carried unani- 
mously. 
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CHAP. Toward the close of the session, lord Chatham, 

^^^"- after a long absence from the house of lords, moved 

j^^^ for an address, advising his majesty to take speedy 

Lord Chat- mcasurcs for terminating the war with America by 

tio^for^" the removal of accumulated grievances ; and the 

concessions house, at lord Camden's request, was summoned 

to America. ^Qj. the cxprcss purposc of deliberating on this 

motion. 

Lord Chatham began by declaring the country 
unequal to support the contest. Alluding to the 
taking of Louisburg in the former war by the Ame- 
ricans, who were now termed rebels, he excused 
their excesses on account of the injustice which they 
had long suffered : he also decried the efforts made to 
conquer them; declaring that none would avail 
against the spirit of British freemen. ' We have 
tried,' said he, 'for unconditional submission : let 
us now try what can be gained by unconditional 
redress. The door of mercy has hitherto been shut 
against them : every corner of Germany has been 
ransacked for boors and ruffians to invade and ravage 
their country ; since to conquer it, my lords, is im- 
possible : you cannot do it : I may as well pretend 
to drive them before me with this crutch. Our 
armies, if dispersed, will be cut off; if collected 
together, will be starved. We have obtained no- 
thing, during three years, but stations ; and have, 
in fact, been teaching our opponents the military art, 
with forces too numerous for peace, and too limited 
for war.* He continued to urge strongly a redress 
of all grievances and an acknowlegement of the 
right possessed by the Americans to dispose of their 
own money : this, he said, would be the herald of 
peace, and would open the way for treaty: if 
we conquered now, it would be under the cannon 
of France ; under a masked battery ready to open 
and sweep us off. Less dignity would be lost in 
repeal and redress, than in submission to the de- 
mands of petty German princes ; especially as we 
had been the aggressors. The present moment, ha 
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declared, was the 'crisis ; for whenever France and chap. 
Spain should enter into a treaty with America, Great ^viii. 
Britain must declare war against them : he would 
be among the first to advise it, if we had only five 
ships of the line in our ports : besides, if it were 
even practicable, after a long course of success, to 
conquer America, no advantages could be obtained 
but from the good will of the inhabitants, which 
depended intirely on measures of conciliation and 
justice. 

In a subsequent part of the debate, his lordship 
more fully explained his views, by urging the repeal 
of every oppressive act passed since 1763 : — * I 
would put our American brethren,' he said, * in the 
very situation they were in at that period ; leaving 
them to tax themselves, and expecting that they 
would in return contribute to common burdens, 
according to their abilities. Concession ought to 
come from us, who have been the aggressors by 
burning their towns, plundering their country, 
confiscating their property, and imprisoning their 
persons : the affections of the people have been 
estranged from their sovereign, who would be again 
enthroned in their hearts by this concession ; and 
your lordships, by contributing to so great a work, 
would merit and receive the prayers and benedic- 
tions of the people in every part of the British 
empire.' 

The peers who supported administration insisted 
that the original aim of America was independence, 
which the partisans of lord Chatham strongly de- 
nied ; and the assertion, that Great Britain was the 
aggressor, met with as decided a contradiction. 
Several collateral topics of discussion protracted the 
debate ; but it appeared that, unless the house had 
changed its opinions, the present motion must be 
rejected, since it held out nothing new : lord Chat- 
ham's ideas respecting France were considered as 
very extravagant, and his picture of our national im- 
becility as inviting other nations to take advantage 
of our distress : besides, strong representations were 
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CHAP, made of the anarchy prevailing in America, and of 
^^^^' many unjust and cruel acts committed against, their 
loyal brethren by rebels, who to the horrors of war 
added the brutality of savages and the treachery of 
cowards. An abandonment of our rights, le^t France 
should attack us when our strength and resources 
became weakened or exhausted, was represented as 
pusillanimous advice, not worthy of attention ; and 
the motion was negatived by ninety-nine against 
twenty-eight. Among other transactions of the ses- 
sion, was a grant of £3000 to the British Museum : 
an act was also brought in by the solicitor-general, 
for restraining, and subjecting to several judicious 
regulations, certain grants of annuities. The sup- 
plies for the service of the year 1777 amounted to 
£12,895,643;^* for the raising of which the land 
tax was continued at four shillings in the pound ; 
the usual duties were continued on malt, &c. : the 
sinking fund to January 5th, 1777, after the appro- 
priation of the last year, yielded a surplus of 
£295,832, and the next quarter ending the fifth of 
April produced £760,363 : the growing produce of 
that fund was charged with £1,939,636 : £1,500,000 
in exchequer bills was continued : £5,000,000 were 
raised by annuities, and £500,000 by a lottery : 
£200,000, which had been brought into the exche- 
quer by the executors of the late lord Holland, for- 
merly paymaster of the forces, was applied to the 
current service ; and some savings in the exchequer, 
which amounted to £7701, completed the ways and 



means.^* 



In presenting the bills to the king at the close of 
the session, the speaker again stated to his majesty 
the hope of the house, that speedy means would be 
discovered to stop the ravages of war, which other- 

>* Navy £4,210,305, anny £4,366,383, misceUaneoos service £141,602, 
exchequer bills discharged £1,500,000, last year's vote of credit dischaiged 
£1,000,000, arrears and debts on the civil list on January 5, 1777, £618,340, 
to pay oif prizes in the lottery of the year 1776, £500,000, deficiencies on land 
£250,000, on malt £200,000, on the fund in 1758, £44,600, and on grants for 
1776, £61,288. 

'^ Lord North's Administration, p. 273. 
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wise might be attended with consequences ruinous chap. 
to the prosperity, and perhaps dangerous to the ^^^^i- 
safety, of the country. 

The king expressed his approbation of the con- 
duct of parliament, thanking them for their attach- 
ment to his person and government, and their steady 
perseverance in maintaining the true interests of the 
country and the rights of its legislature : he trusted 
in Divine Providence, and a vigorous exertion of the 
great force in his hands, to suppress rebellion, and 
re-establish that constitutional obedience to the 
laws, which is due from all the subjects of a free 
state. Parliament rose on the sixth of June. 

In the debates of this session considerable jealousy 
of the increasing power of the crown appears to have 
existed : nor was this wholly without reason; for in 
addition to the vast accession of influence resulting 
from the augmented revenue of the civil list, the 
minister had shown himself determined to make a 
desperate use of the prerogative in the creation of 
peers, ten of whom had already been called up to 
the English house : this however was only a pre- 
lude to future operations. It was in Ireland, 
a country at that time famed for the conversion 
of high-flown patriotism into official zeal ; a coun- 
try where a deficiency of revenue was compen- 
sated by a superabundant supply of orators, ready 
to rally round government at any salary, and at 
all hazards, — that lord North determined to dazzle 
the eyes of opposition at home by a display of mini- 
sterial munificence. On the second of July this year, 
the Irish peerage found itself reinforced in numbers 
by eighteen new barons, and augmented in splendor 
by the elevation of seven barons to the dignity of 
viscount, and five viscounts to that of an earldom. 
What party could retain its fidelitv against a mini- 
ster so gifted and so prodigal of favors ? He now 
acquired as strong an influence in the upper house as 
he had long held among his faithful commons : in 
this latter assembly his success in making converts, 
by the talismanic influence of official emolument, 
was equal to that of Sir R. Walpole himself: his 
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address was far superior; for he acted with such 
decent secresy, that, although the public continually 
beheld him making proselytes, it was generally 
supposed that he had convinced, not corrupted, 
them. 

During these deliberations of parliament, the con- 
duct of the Dutch, especially in the West-Indies, 
induced Sir Joseph Yorke, our minister at the Hague, 
to present a memorial to the States General : in this 
he particularly complained of M. Van Graaf, govern- 
or of St. Eustace, who had permitted an Americaa 
privateer to capture a British vessel within cannon- 
shot of that island ; had returned the salute of a 
rebel frigate ; and, whilst he promoted an illicit com- 
merce, had connived at the hostile equipments of 
Americans: attestations of these charges were added, 
and the recall of the governor demanded. 

The States, offended at this imperious language, 
but acting with their usual caution, ordered their 
envoy in London to deliver a counter-memorial to 
the king, complaining of the menacing tone adopted 
by his ambassador towards an independent power, 
so long united by the ties of harmony and friendship 
with Great Britain : at the same time they dis- 
avowed the acts attributed to their governor, and 
acquainted his majesty that they had ordered him 
home to give an account of his conduct. It does not 
however appear that he was suspended from his 
authority : the English ministry pretended to be 
satisfied, though they secretly meditated retaliation 
whenever a favorable opportunity should arise. Pre- 
viously to the interchange of these memorials, offence 
had been taken by the British court at the refusal of 
the States to part with the Scotch brigade in their 
service, though the king had signified his wishes on 
the subject to their high mightinesses, in a letter 
written with his own hand. 

The views of the house of Bourbon at this period 
have been already detailed : its acts, like those of all 
double-dealers, were full of inconsistencies, subject 
to perpetual remonstrance, and consequently re- 
quiring perpetual explanation ; but its answers were 
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always conciliatory, sometimes humble ; so that even chap. 
the most sagacious observers were deceived by its xviii. 
manifestation of frankness and sincerity : a profound 
politician, who was at Paris, in the very centre of 
information, even declared, that, * far from taking any 
step to put a speedy end to this astonishing dispute, 
he should not be surprised if the French, next sum- 
mer, were to lend their cordial assistance to England 
as the weaker party.' ^^ 

During this summer, the trial and execution of the Trial and 
celebrated Dr. Dodd took place ; a melancholy instance of ^f *"* 
of a man possessing high attainments, and many esti- Dodd. 
mable qualities, brought to a disgraceful end by a 
system of extravagance, to which pride and a fatal 
love of pleasure led him. Having committed a 
forgery to a large amount on the earl of Chesterfield, 
who had been his pupil, he was tried for this offence, 
found guilty, and executed at Tyburn, on the twen- 
ty-seventh of June. Greater influence was scarcely 
ever exerted to save the life of a criminal than that 
which was now made for Dr. Dodd ; ^^ and as some 
obloquy has been cast on George III. for turning 
a deaf ear to every petition for mercy, in this case 
the historian is bound to vindicate the character of a 
monarch, whose heart was not dead to that quality, 
though he had the good sense to perceive that it is a 
very pernicious one, if suffered to interfere with 
higher duties; The conduct of the sovereign might 
be left safely to rest on the plain circumstances of 
the case ; that of a man, who with greater induce- 
ments to keep the path of virtue than the generality 
of men possessed, in the advantages of education and 
the nature of his profession, had committed a crime 
for which his life was forfeited to the laws of his 
country. Was the aggravation of his guilt to be 
made a plea for the remission of his punishment? But, 
in fact, a case had occurred in the preceding year, 

*• Gibbon, Posthumous Works, vol. i. p. 526. 

'^ Besides a petition from the city of London to his majesty, there was 
another from the Magdalene charity to the queen, and a third from upwards of 
20,000 inhabitants of Westminster, beside letters from Dr. Johnson and other 
eminent individuals to influential persons at court, &c. 
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CHAP, which rendered it imperative on the king to let the law 
xviu. ^jg^Q jtg course in the present instance. Similarappli- 
cations for mercy had been made for the two brothers 
Perreau, the first persons convicted under the new 
forgery act ; more especially for the younger, who 
was considered as a dupe rather than a criminal. 
His majesty was inclined to pardon him ; but the 
privy council thought that one brother could not 
justly be reprieved if the other suffered ; and both 
were left to their fate. On this account therefore 
the king was induced to withhold his privilege of 
mercy from Dr. Dodd ; and it is well known that 
lord Mansfield observed, when the case came under 
the consideration of the council, that * if Dodd 
should be pardoned, the Perreaus were murdered.' 
Affairs of As the affairs of India now began to divide parlia- 
india. mentary attention ^ith those of America, it will be 
proper to revert to the transactions of that important 
part of the empire. 
Mr. Has- In the spring of 1772, the presidency of Bengal 
m?Str^" ^^ committed to Mr. Hastings, whose administra- 
tion, tion was marked by decisive counsels and great 
events; giving rise to discussions which had the 
effect of diffusing throughout the community a 
general knowlege of Indian affairs, and of those 
important interests which they involved. The state 
of the company's government about this period is 
forcibly delineated in a document addressed by their 
own board to the president, in the beginning of the 
year 1773. It begins with expressing a wish, * that 
they could refute the observation — that almost every 
attempt made by them and their administrations for 
the reformation of abuses, had rather increased them, 
and added to the miseries of the country which they 
were anxious to protect and cherish/^® It then goes 
on to speak of destructive monopolies, of anarchy 
among their servants, and oppressive j urisdictions ; 
of youths suffered to exercise sovereign authority 
over the natives, and a variety of evils lying too deep 

*• MiU's British India, ▼•!. iii. p. 458v 
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for any partial plans to reach or correct; and it chap. 
concludes with expressing a hope of assistance from xviil^ 
their new governor, on whose temperance, economy, ^ 

and application they place firm reliance ; promising 
him, in return, their steady favor and support in the 
measures that he may adopt. 

It would have been difficult for the company to 
find a person more capable of recovering their affairs 
from a state of unexampled embarrassment than 
Warren Hastings. * Though,' says Mr. Mill, * he 
had no genius for schemes of policy including large 
views of the past and large anticipations of the future, 
he was hardly ever excelled in the skill of applying 
temporary expedients to temporary difficulties :' and 
that eminent commander. Sir John Malcolm, who is 
equally to be admired in the cabinet and in the 
field, declares, * that Mr. Hastings showed all the 
active energy of a great statesman, who by his 
spirited exertions saved the interests of his country 
from the ruin in which they would have been 
involved, had a man of less resolution, fortitude, 
and genius held the reins of government.' This is 
great praise : nevertheless, without being influenced 
by the heart-rending scenes of horror delineated 
in the splendid orations of Burke, every unpreju* 
diced reader, who peruses the records of Warren 
Hastings's administration in the candid pages of Mr4 
Mill, corroborated, as it there is, by authentic docu- 
ments, must confess that in numerous acts and mea- 
sures he preferred the interests of the company, and 
sometimes his own, to the clear dictates of probity 
and justice. The only excuse that can be offered 
for him, if it be an excuse at all, is, that he found 
the system, over which he was sent to preside, full 
of abuses, and its finances utterly deranged ; so that 
he was in some degree obliged to follow the steps of 
his predecessors, in order to repair the dilapidated 
revenues of the company, and to fix its tottering 
power. Mr. Hastings was directed to make the 
safety and prosperity of Bengal the first object of 
his attention ; and on this order, the late lord Erskine, 

ENG. II. T 
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.CHAP, while pleading the cause of another clieht,^^ grounded 
^^^^'^ a collateral defence of the Indian governor. 'If,' 

■j772-8& ^^^ ^®» * ^^^ dependencies have been secured and 
their interests promoted, it is preposterous to bring 
to the standard of justice and humanity the exercise 
of a dominion founded on violence and terror. It 
may be, and must be true, that Mr. Hastings had 
repeatedly offended against the rights and privileges 
of Asiatic government, if he was the faithful deputy 
of a power, which could not maintain itself an hour 
without trampling on both ; he may, and must have 
pffended against the laws of God and nature, if he 
was the faithful viceroy of an empire wrested in 
blood: from the people to whom God and nature had 
given it ; he may, and must have preserved that 
unjust dominion over timorous and abject nations, 
by a terrifying, overbearing, insulting superiority, if 
be was the faithful administrator of a government, 
which having no root in consent or affection, no 
foundation in similarity of interests, no support from 
gny one principle* which cements men together in 
society, could only be upheld by alternate stratagem 
and force.' 

It must also be recollected that the delinquencies 
of Warren Hastings stand out prominently as de- 
t^ached parts of his administration : they are not 
fpund blended with the general system which he 
pursued ; for he was popular on the whole both with 
the natives and with his countrymen ip India ; and 
he effected much, against many local and practical 
difficulties^ in the improvement of its internal govern- 
ment. Even Mr. Mill himself, attempting to soften 
down the unfavorable picture of tyranny and injus- 
tice, which historic truth compelled him to draw, 
declares,: * that he was placed in difficulties, and 
acted on by temptations, such as few public men 
have been called on to overcome.' Still it must be 
confessed that the man had an iron heart. 

The first important change made in the govern- 

"^ John Stockdale, the bookseller. 
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ment of Bengal by its new president, was connected chap. 
with the dewanee or collection of the revenue. With ^^"^• 
a view to remedy some of its abuses, the directors had 
determined to alter the double or ambiguous admini- 
stration established by lord Clive, *by which,' says 
Mr. Mill, *all the vices of the ancient polity were saved 
from reform, and all the evils of a divided authority 
were superinduced.' Grievously disappointed in their 
expectations, they now resolved to take into their 
own hands the collection as well as the disbursement 
of the revenue : the lands of the company were let 
on long leases, and several oppressive exactions were 
abolished : when the zemindars, and other middle- 
men of ancient standing, offered for the lands which 
they had been accustomed to govern terms that were 
deemed reasonable, they were preferred : when their 
offers were thought inadequate, they were allowed a 
pension for their subsistence, and the lands were put 
up to sale.-° But this change in the administration 
C)f property rendered a change also in the administra- 
tion of justice indispensable; and thus a revolution 
was brought about, more deeply affecting the condi- 
tion of the natives than was ever contemplated, or 
than had ever been effected by the most extensive 
conqueror: the oflSce of naib duan,^ held by Mahomet 
Rhiza Khan at Moorshedabad, and by rajah Shitabroy 
at Patna, was abolished ; a board of revenue being 
established in its stead at Calcutta. Both those 
officers were arrested on a groundless suspicion of 
abuses in their trust, and sent prisoners to the seat of 
government ; but after two years it was judicially 
declared that no guilt was proved against them : the 
latter, a man of high spirit, died of a broken heart, in 
consequence of this ignominious arrest, soon after his 
return to Patna. The guardianship of the young 
nabob was also taken from Mahomet Rhiza Khan, 
and confided to a female, the second wife of Mir 



^ MUrs British India* vol. iii. p. 466. 

* He also held the office of naib sabah, comprehending the superintendence 
of the nabob's education, management of his household, representation of his 
person, and administration of justice^ &c. 
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CHAP, JafBer, called Munny Begum : at the same time, the 
XVIII. revenue set apart for the expenses of the prince* was 



1772-85. r^duc^d to one-half, agreeably to the orders of the 
direcfors. . 
. r:7Whilfe,;.this revolution was taking place in the 
y' gQvernment, the neighboring powers were prepa- 
ring another scene of action for the enterprise and 
aii\bjtion of the company's servants. On the twenty- 
fifth of December, 1771, the emperor Shah Allum, 
having yielded to the extravagant demands of the 
Y Mahr^itta chiefs, entered his ancient capital of Delhi 
' with all the pomp and display which his impoverished 
circumstances would permit: but from those scenes 
of xfepose and pleasure he was soon hurried into the 
field by his imperious allies. The Rohilla country, 
which, under the administration of Nujeeb u Dowla, 
had been rendered one of the most florishing districts 
in India, held forth a rich prospect for spoliation. 
Saharunpore, the jaghire of that minister, now under 
the government of his son Zabita Khan, was the first 
object of attack : the emperor yielded to it through 
motives of policy, fearing the resentment of /Zabita 
Khan, who, by the invasion of Delhi, had been dis- 
possessed of that government. Although Zabita 
Khan made a spirited resistance, he was unable to 
withstand the united forces of the mogul and his 
savage allies ; and after a severe defeat, he made his 
escape to the camp of Sujah Dowla, vizir of Oude, 
leaving his fine territories a prey to the Mahrattas, 
who instantly seized on them in spite of the em- 
peror's remonstrances. 

The situation of the Rohillas now became very 
alarming : they had every reason to regard with sus- 
picion and dread the rapacity of the vizir, who had 
long cast an eye of desire on their country; but 
pressed by the superior force of the Mahrattas, they 
were induced to propose an alliance with him, as the 
less evil of the two : little exertion however was made 
to expel these formidable enemies ; who, after ha- 

* Thirty-two lacs of rupees. 
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viog ravaged the country, recrossed the Ganges as chap. 
soon as the rains commenced. Having extorted from ^^^^^• 
Shah Allum a grant of the provinces of Corah and 
Allahabad, at the proper jseason they resumed offen- 
sive operations ; and being anxious to penetrate into 
the vizir's dominions, offered very advantageous 
terms of alliance to the cRohillas : these latter, 
however, unfortunately fort themselves, thought it less 
dangerous to rely on the faith' of the vizir than on the 
promises of the Mahrattas ; ^while the nabob himself, 
being seriously alarmfed;"' ihi^oked earnestly the aid of 
the Bengal government^ l/But though his forces, in 
conjunction with th^>Etfg}ish, passed into Rohilcund, 
and encamped neafhh^>^QKnges ; a large body of the 
Mahrattas crossed the' ri^er ; overran a great part of 
the Rohilla territory ; and having destroyed the 
cities of Moradabad and Sumbul, continued their 
ravages till the end of March. The British general 
was restrained by- peremptory orders from passing 
the river; and in May the Mahrattas were drawn off 
by domestic affairs into their own country. 

The departure of these marauders opened at once 
a field to the ambition of the vizir, and to the cupi- 
dity of the Bengal government : a treaty was formed 
for the purpose of subjecting Rohilcund to a deceitful 
and cruel tyrant, in order that he, when gorged with 
plunder, might be squeezed for the benefit of the 
company's finances. * I found the vizir,' says Mr. 
Hastings, in his report to the directors, * still bent on 
the design of reducing the Rohillas ; which I encou- 
raged, as I had done before, by dwelling on the ad- 
vantages he would derive from its success: the 
situation of the company urged it on the board as a 
measure necessary to its interest and safety.' * All 
our advices,' he continues, * both public and private, 
represented the distresses of the company at home as 
extreme, calling for ample remittances and a reduc- 
tion of our military expenses : at the same time, such 
was the state of affairs in this government, that for 
many years past the income of the year was found 
inadequate to its expense ; and to defray it a heavy 
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CHAP, bond debt had accumulated' ^ Accordingly, Warren 
^^^^^' Hastings, by his own confession, sold the Rohillas to 
1772-86 t^^^^ atrocious * enemy, bargaining to receive forty 
lacs of rupees on the accomplishment of the enter- 
prise, besides a monthly allowance for the British 
troops engaged in this odious service. 

As the council sanctioned the measure, colonel 
Champion with his brigade was ordered to put it into 
execution ; and on the seventeenth of April, 1774,^ 
the united forces of the company and vizir en- 
tered the devoted territories of the Rohillas. That 
gallant people, under their leader Hafiz, offered, ac- 
cording to the British commander's own report, a 
noble resistance. * They made repeated attempts to 
charge ; but our guns> being much better served 
than theirs, kept so constant and galling a fire> that 
they could not advance ; and where they were closest 
was the greatest slaughter : numerous were their 
gallant men who rushed forward and pitched their 
colors between both armies to encourage their troops ; 
and it was not till they saw the whole British Una 
moving to charge them, after a cannonade of two 
hours and twenty, minutes, that they turned theif 
backs and fled : the gallant Hafiz Rhamet fell as he 
was bravely rallying his people to battle.' ' I wish,' 
says colonel Champion, ' I could pay the vizir any 
compliment on this occasion, or that I was. not ob- 
liged to e;xpress my indignation at his shameful 
pusillanimity : ' the fact is, that cowardly tyrant 
surrounded himself with his cayalry and artillery in 
the reaT of the army during the fight, having relays 
of gwift horses to favor his escape if necessary ; but 
when he heard of the enemy's defeat, he rushed oh 
with his troops, and plundered the camp with a 
cruel avidity : * so that we have the honor of the day,' 
says the colonel ; ' but these banditti the profit.' 
Besides, the whole ferocity of Indian depredation 
was let loose on the wretched inhabitants ; tmd as the 

3 See MiU's British India, \rol. iii. p. 499. 

* The epithet is too mUd for one of the most cowardly, cruel, and lustiiil 
wretches that ever disgraced sovereign authority. 
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tyrant's intention, repeatedly dedlared to Warren chap. 
Hastings, was to extermitiate the nation, all that xviii. 
bore the name of Rohilla were either butchered, or 
found safety in exile.^ The provinces of Corah and 
Allahabad, which the naib subah, or superintendent 
of the emperor, had nominally placed under English 
protection at the time when they were claimed by 
the Mahrattas, were now delivered up to the infamoui^ 
Sujah Dowla for the sum of fifty lacs of rupees : nor 
was this the whole measure of injustice dealt out to 
the unfortunate mogul ; for his error in flinging him- 
self into the hands of the Mahrattas was seized on as 
a pretext for resuming the grant or pension allotted 
to him out of the revenues of Bengal : this spoliation 
however was suggested by the directors ; and though 
these gentlemen condemned the use made of their 
troops in subduing the Rohillas, yet they gave theif 
unqualified approbation to the treaty of Benares, ill 
which the shameful bargain was adjusted and con- 
cluded. Our pity indeed for Shah Allum is much 
diminished by the fact, that he also had given his 
sanction to the reduction of Rohilcund, in a treaty 
with Sujah Dowla, on condition of sharing in the 
plunder : the struggle however had been decided by * 
the activity of the British troops before his forces 
could come up; and the vizir made no scruple of 
breaking his engagements with this impoverished 
descendant of the mogul emperors. 

The above-mentioned transactions occurred pre- 
viously to the establishment of the new council,^ 
which did not assemble at Calcutta before the nine- 
teenth of October, 1774, when the existing govern- 
ment was immediately dissolved by proclamation; 
The party which arrived from England, arid their 
colleagues whom they found in India, did not meet 
with minds under the happiest frame for unanimity 

' For some account of the atrocities in this dreadful scene, the worst of which, 
colonel Champion says, cannot be described^ though the whole army were wit** 
nesses of them; see Mill's British India, toI. iii. p. 509. 

• It was composed of the governor, and Mr. Barwell, general Clavering, 
Mr. Monson, and Mr. Francis. The three latter were sent on this occasion 
from England. 
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CHAP, and co-operation : the behavior of Mr, Hastings was 
XVIII. considered by the new comers as cold and super- 
cilious ; and his representation of the Rohilla war 
presented too many appearances of a doubtful com- 
plexion not to excite a desire of elucidation in the 
breasts of liberal men. An obvious objection lay in 
its direct opposition to the frequent and earnest orders 
of the directors, discouraging all offensive wars, and 
confining the line of defensive operations to the terri- 
torial limits of the company and their allies. When the 
new government assumed the exercise of its author- 
ity, intelligence had not arrived of an accommodation 
which had taken place between the vizir and Fyzoolla 
Khan, one of the Rohilla chieftains, who still held 
out with a considerable body of troops in a strong 
position ; so that a continuation of the existing war 
seemed to require its earliest deliberations. In order 
to gain some knowlege of preceding transactions, 
the council requested a copy of the governor s cor- 
respondence with Mr. Middleton, his confidential agent 
at the court of Oude : this, however, was refused ; 
and the refusal, added to the known facts of the Ro- 
hilla warfare, gave to his rivals that advantage in their 
opposition which long rendered his administration a 
proper punishment for his many cruel and unprinci- 
pled aggressions. It was not till the death of colonel 
Monson in 1776, that Mr. Hastings obtained an 
ascendency in the council ;^ and this event induced 
him to retract his resignation, which he had trans- 
mitted to Europe ; and to remain at the seat of 
government. In the beginning of the year 1775, the 
infamous Sujah Dowla expired, and was succeeded as 
subahdar of Oude by his only legitimate son, AsofF u 
Dowla : the council o( Bengal instantly took mea- 
sures to render this change as profitable as possible 
to the company; and on the twenty-first of May a 
treaty was arranged, by which they guaranteed to the 
young prince the provinces of Corah and Allahabad, 
which had been sold to his father; in return for 

'' Mr. Barwell always acted with tlie gorernor, who had a casting vote. 
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which they exacted from him the territory of the chap. 
rajah Cheyte Sing, zemindar of Benares, yielding ^^^'*- 



an annual income of 2,210,000 rupees; also an in- 1772.85. 
creased allowance for the service of the company's 
brigade, so as to make it 260,000 rupees per month ; 
while they demanded payment of all pecuniary ba- 
lances due by the engagements of his predecessor.® 
The charge of peculation made against the governor 
himself, and the judicial murder of Nuncomar, his 
chief accuser, may be passed over as not necessary 
for the connexion of our history : it will be conve- 
nient, however, still farther to anticipate events in 
the presidency of Bengal, in order that they may not 
interfere with the detail of important affairs in 
southern India, which soon became the theatre of a 
most destructive and extensive war. 

In 1780, the disputes between Mr. Hastings and 
Mr. Francis terminated in a duel, when the latter 
gentleman was wounded, and soon afterwards re- 
turned to England : the governor-general was then 
left to prosecute his designs without control against 
rajahs or nabobs, and to levy contributions at his 
own will and pleasure : his government was arbi- 
trary ; but as it was far less violent, unjust, and op- 
pressive' than that of the native princes, it became 
softened by the contrast ; and, while he pleased all 
orders by condescending to their customs and their 
prejudices, he threw a lustre over his sway by acts 
of private liberality and patronage of the arts. Such 
was the man, who, by his bold exercise of power, 
gave occasion to the most splendid effusions of elo- 
quence that ever yet have distinguished the British 
senate. 

. Having eflfected great changes in the financial and 
judicial departixlents, Mr. Hastings took the extraor- 
dinary resolution of visiting the upper provinces in 
the year 1781 : though a most important contest was 
raging in the Carnatic, and the supreme council was 

' It is due to Mr. Hastings to observe that he refused his sanction to 
these terms, extorted from the mere necessities of the young nabob. See Mill,, 
vol. iii. p. 524. 
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< lup. SO reduced in numbers, that his absence left a single 
xviii. member^ to conduct the affairs of state ; yet, as the 
government was distressed for want of money, he 
saw no better way of replenishing its coffers than that 
of personally enforcing fresh exactions on the. rajah of 
Benares and the nabob of Oude. It has been already 
observed, that the sovereignty of Benares, that ancient 
seat of brahminical superstition, had been transferred 
from the latter potentate to the company :. the. present 
rajah had faithfully kept his engagements to his new 
masters, and continued to pay his tribute with an 
exactness rarely known among tributary princes of 
Hindostan ; but unfortunately he was supposed to 
have accumulated treasures, which the governor, 
pressed by financial diflBculties, had marked for ap- 
propriation ;^° some slight, but unguarded motions of 
the rajah towards a communion with Mr. Hastings's 
opponents in 1777 w^ere recollected, and served to 
mix up private feelings of resentment with the pru- 
dential motives by which he was actuated. * He 
knew,' says Mr. Mill, * under the sentiments which 
prevailed at home, by what a slender and precarious 
tenure he enjoyed his place : he knew well that suc- 
cess or adversity would determine the question : he 
knew that with those whom he served, plenty of 
money was success ; want of that useful article ad- 
versity : he found himself in extreme want of it : the 
treasure to which he looked was the fancied treasure 
of the rajah ; and he was determined to make it his 
own. If, under such circumstances as these, a zeal 
for the government which he served could justify his 
actions, then may Jefferies be regarded as a virtuous 
judge.'^' 

Having harassed Cheyte Sing with the most vexa- 
tious inquisitions, answered his expostulations with 
menaces, and treated all his remonstrances as proofs 
of guilt, he proceeded to remove the British resident 
from his court, and finally to put the rajah himself 

» Mr. Wheler. 

^® * Of the riches of the rajah, howetrer/ says Mr. MiU, ' we look in vain for 
the proof.' *' British India, vol. iv. p. 339. 
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under arrest. The coiifiiiement of their prince was chap. 
regarded by the Indians as an outrage of the most ^^"^- 
atrocious description, and provoked even persons of 
their tiniid nature to rise on the troops : during the 
confusion proceeding from this tumult, the rajah 
escaped through a wicket to the river; and, letting 
himself down its steep bank by turbans tied together, 
made his way to the other side, while the palace was 
occupied by the English forces. The governor, not 
foreseeing the opposition made to his proceedings, 
had neglected to provide himself with sufficient meang 
of defence ; and if the rajah had not been a man of 
peaceable inclinations and timid conduct, he might at 
this time have crushed his foe. Hastings took refuge 
in the strong fortress of Chunar ; and Cheyte' Sing 
made repeated overtures for an amicable negotiation, 
declaring his sorrow for the attack on the troops, and 
for the blood that had been spilt ; protesting, also, 
his own innocence regarding the effects which had 
taken place, and professing his readiness to submit 
with implicit obedience to whatever conditions the 
governor-general might think fit to impose. All his 
applications, however, being treated as unsatisfac- 
tory and insincere, no reply was made to them ; and 
the rajah, collecting his forces, appealed by a mani- 
festo to the princes of Hindostan. The obj*ect of 
Hastings was to push him to actual hostilities ; and, 
though he long abstained from all except defensive 
operations, yet he was attacked, forced into action, 
defeated, and finally stripped of his dominions : his 
wife, mother, and other members of his family had 
retired with their private treasures and effects to the 
strong fortress of Bidgegur, which yielded by capitur 
lation ; and, though it was finally arranged that the 
fort should be given up, with its effects, on the ex- 
press condition that the females should be safe from 
the dishonor of search ; yet, as Mr. Hastings had 
expressed by letter a desire that they should be 
despoiled, inasmuch as the plunder was due to the 
troops, the capitulation was in this instance violated, 
and the unfortunate women were subjected to the 
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CHAP, most rude and ignominious treatment. This spoi! 
XVIII. jyjj.^ Hastings endeavored to recover from the army 
by retracting his expressions ; but in vain : both offi- 
cers and men refused to surrender what they had, on 
the faith of the governor, appropriated to themselves ; 
while the amount of the rajah's accumulation deceived 
expectation, and was found to be no more than what 
any prudent prince would endeavor to provide for 
the exigences of his government. A youth of nine- 
teen, a grandson of Bulwart Sing by the female line, 
was made rajah of Benares ; but scarcely any of the 
functions of royalty were left him ; and his annual 
tribute was raised to forty lacs of rupees.^^ 

Disappointed in this quarter, and still harassed 
by pecuniary difficulties the fertile genius of Hastings 
soon directed him to other resources. Though the 
treasury of Oude had been drained by repeated 
exactions, and expenses for the maintenance of 
troops, until the miserable nabob declared that the 
pressure was more than he could bear, all his ex- 
postulations and petitions for relief were turned 
against him into so many arguments for additional 
severity : the governor chose to consider that an 
idea which the rajah entertained of the instability of 
the company's government emboldened him to com- 
plain : in consequence, it was determined to dissolve 
all previous treaties, and to form a new bond of 
agreement, in which permission was given him to 
resume such jaghires within his dominions as he 
might choose, under certain conditions. On the 
face of this article nothing wrong appeared ; but it 
was soon seen to point at the possessions of the 
mother and widow of the late vizir: these princesses, 
called the -begums of Oude, were reputed to be very 
wealthy : considerable jaghires had been held by 
them, since the death of Sujah Dowla, to provide 
for the state and subsistence of themselves, and the 



'^ The defence set up by Mr. Hastings for this spoliation was, that Cheyte 
Sing, encouraged by the opposition of Mr. Francis in council, had refused a 
requisition made by the governor for two regiments, when he was sending 
succors to the British army of the Camatic in a time g( great distress. 
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numerous families of preceding nabobs placed under chap. 
their superintendence. It was secretly agreed there- xviii. 
fore between Mr. Hastings and the nabob, that his ^^^^ gs 
highness should be relieved from the burdensome 
expense of supporting English troops and civil 
officers, on condition, not only of stripping the 
begums of their treasures, but of transferring the 
proceeds of their jaghires to the governor. The 
nabob had before contrived to plunder his aged 
relatives on his own account ; though he now dis- 
covered, or feigned, a reluctance to execute his 
agreement with Mr. Hastings: the rumor of sedi- 
tious movements, on the part of these secluded 
females, was made a pretext for the robbery ; and 
the nabob at length proceeded with Mr. Middleton, 
the governor's agent, to Fyzabad, where the begums 
resided, and took possession of the palace. The 
jaghires were soon transferred ; but in order to ob- 
tain the treasure without violating the sanctity of 
female apartments, two aged eunuchs, confidential 
servants and ministers of the princesses, were im- 
prisoned and cruelly tortured ; nay, even the house- 
hold of the zenana were subjected to the horrors of 
famine, until their mistresses consented to surrender 
their last rupee. This shameful transaction produced 
upwards of £500,000 for the government; while 
Mr. Hastings extorted a present of ten lacs of 
rupees, or £100,000 sterling, from the nabob; 
which, with the company's permission, he converted 
to his own use. 

His next object of plunder was Fyzoolla Khan, the 
chief who had survived the ruin of the Rohillas in 
1774; and who, having occupied a strong post on 
the hills, concluded a treaty guaranteed by the 
English government, by which he was invested with 
the jaghire of Rampore and some other districts in 
Rohilcund : in return, he was bound to keep up a 
certain military force, tributary to his British allies, 
which had heretofore been made the means of ex- 
torting supplies from his fears. At the present time, 
near the end of 1782, fifteen lacs of rupees- were 
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CHAP, paid by him on condition of being exempted from 
xviii. r^ij future claims of military service : an attempt was 
made to procure fifteen more, for which his jaghire 
was to be turned into an hereditary possession ; but 
he was utterly unable to raise the sum, though the 
improved cultivation of his country and the apparent 
prosperity of the people, owing to his good govern- 
ment, led the English to believe that his riches were 
immense. 

By letters from the directors, dated February 14th, 
1785, the governor's conduct with regard to the 
begums was indirectly censured: an inquiry was 
also ordered into the conduct of those princesses, 
with a view of restoring to them their estates, if 
they should appear innocent of the accusations 
which had been brought against them by Mr. 
Hastings : the governor however opposed himself to 
this measure ; and having a majority of the council 
on his side, was able to prevent it : his pretext was, 
that whenever, in India, the views of government 
are known, all evidence tendered will be sure to 
coincide with those views; not reflecting, that if 
this were true, all the evidence which he himself 
produced against the begums, Cheyte Sing, and 
others, whom he pretended to punish under the 
color of guilt, ought to have counted for nothing. 
Notwithstanding the severities practised against the 
family of the nabob of Oude, and the usurpation of 
his authority by Mr. Middleton, who even issued 
warrants for the resumption of the jaghires on his 
owti responsibility, this agent of the governor was 
dismissed because he had not adopted sufficient rigor 
in pressing the demands of the English government ; 
and Mr. Bristow was appointed resident, under the 
implied as well as declared expectation, that he 
would supply what had been remiss in the conduct 
of his predecessor." 

. No long time however elapsed before the removal 
of Mr. Bristow also took place; and in February, 
• 

" Mill, vol. iv. p. 428. 
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1784^ Mr. Hastings undertook a second journey to chap. 
Lucknow, the capital of Oude, under pretence of x^^"- 
settling the afKaiirs of the country, and making such 
arrangements .as would enable the nabob to fulfil 
•his engagerhents : his journey was opposed by the 
other members of council ; but opposition was of no 
avail. In proceeding to Lucknow, he passed through 
the province of Benares, which in the time of Bul- 
wart Sing, and Cheyte his son, had exhibited marks 
of the highest prosperity; and there he witnessed 
the effects of his late measures: the first deputy, 
substituted for the exiled rajah, had been dismissed 
for not completing the sum exacted by the governor ; 
the second therefore acted on the principle, that pay- 
ment must bfe made : the consequence of which was, 
that the people were plunged into misery, and deso- 
lation pervaded the whole country. * From the con- 
fines of Buxar,' says Mr. Hastings, * to Benares, I 
was followed and fatigued by the clamors of the dis- 
contented inhabitants : I have seen nothing but 
traces of complete devastation in every village : the 
administration of the province is misconducted, and 
the people oppressed; trade discouraged, and the 
revenue in danger of a rapid decline from the violent 
appropriation of its means.' The arrangements for 
the government of Benares were intirely his own, 
and for the effects of them he alone was answerable ; 
but in order to remove the blame from himself, he 
transferred it all to the unfortunate deputy, whom 
he removed from his office. 

The governor-general arrived at Lucknow in the 
end of March, 1784, and had some success in ob- 
taining money from the minister into whose hands the 
government was transferred : he now partially re- 
stored the begums to their estates, in conipiiance 
with the wishes of the directors ; but reported that 
those personages had made a voluntary concession 
of a large portion of their respective shares. After 
tt residence in Lucknow of five months, he arrived at 
the presidency on the fourth.of November; and on 
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CHAP, the eighth of February, 1786, resigned his office, and 
xviii. embarked for England, 

mTss" Maddoo Row,^* the warlike chief, or peishwab, of 
AffairBof the Mahrattas, having died in 1772, was, after a 
Bombay, ghort interval, succeeded by Ragonaut Row, better 
known under the name of Ragobah ; whose authority 
however was not fully acknowleged, and who was 
soon afterwards deposed : the presidency however 
at Bombay took this opportunity of concluding an 
alliance with him, by which he consented to yield 
up to them Bassein, with the island of Salsette,^^ on 
condition of being supported by an English army : 
in pursuance of this agreement, the allies fought ; 
and having gained a victory over the Mahrattas of 
Poonah, expelled them from Guzerat. This ad- 
vantageous treaty was strangely deprecated and 
counteracted by the supreme council of Calcutta, 
which regarded with feelings of jealousy any attempt 
to originate important measures independently of its 
authority : colonel Upton therefore was despatched, 
in July, 1775, to treat with the Mahratta ministers 
at Poonah ; and he concluded a treaty,^^ with much 
difficulty, on the first of March following, by which 
the cause of Ragobah was abandoned, and the terri- 
torial cessions made to the English renounced. In- 
telligence however of its conclusion had scarcely 
reached Calcutta, when letters arrived from the 
directors, highly approving the first treaty made by 
the Bombay presidency with Ragobah, and com- 
manding the supreme council to co-operate towards 
its fulfilment : encouraged by this approbation, the 
Bombay council stood on the watch for a favorable 
opportunity of infringing the second treaty ; and the 
Poonah rulers showed no disposition to carry its 
stipulations into effect. After considerable alarm 
had been excited by the arrival of a French ship in 

^* This "word signifies in our language 'leader.' 

'^ The English had occupied these places to prevent their falling again into 
the hands of the Portuguese. 

^^ Called the treaty of Pooninder« 
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oiie of the Mahratta ports, and the reception of an chap. 
adventurer who assumed the title of French envoy, x^^^^- 
a fresh treaty was concluded with. Ragobah, a loan Tm^^ 
advanced to him, and an English army of 4500 men 
sent toward Poonah; but the expedition ended in 
defeat and disgrace: the English commander de- 
clared it impossible to withdraw his troops to Bom* 
bay in face of the enemy ; and a convention was 
settled, in which every thing was conceded that 
the Mahrattas demanded; Ragobah was placed in 
the hands of the Mahratta chief Sindia, and two 
Englishmen were left as hostages for the fulfilment 
of these humiliating terms. A detachment from 
Bengal, under colonel Goddard, had advanced as 
far as Boorampoor, to co-operate with the Bombay 
army, when intelligence of these disasters reached 
its commander : he accordingly marched on Surati 
and arrived there in safety about the end of Janur 
ary, 1779. Being invested with full powers by the 
supreme council, he attempted to open a negotiation 
with the Poonah government on the basis of the 
treaty of Poorunderj and the discordance which 
prevailed among the Mahratta chiefs made them 
listen to his overtures. In the mean time, Ragobah 
again made his escape, and took refuge at Surat: 
the negotiations were now broken off; colonel God- 
dard proceeded to Bombay to concert a plan of 
operations : while it was arranged at Seringapatam, 
between Hyder Ali and the Poonah envoy, that the 
former, on condition of receiving a confirmation of 
all the grants made to him by Ragobah, should 
bring out his whol^l force and join the confederates; 
who were at this time allied for the purpose of 
expelling the British frbm India. 

On the side of the Camatic, the usual course of Affdrs of 
intrigues, contentions, and oppression had been going Madras. 
on. As if the combined system of government, car-^ 
tied on by the Madras presidency, the nabob of 
Arcot, and the supreme council of Calcutta, subject 
to the control of the directors at home, was not suf- 

ENG. II. u 
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CHAP, ficiently complicated, a minister plenipotentiary^ in 
^^^^^- the person of Sir John Lindsay, had been sent out by 
" the British government in 1770 to act with inde- 

pendent powers ; and by his ill-advised measures, 
the despicable and faithless nabob, Mohammed AH, 
was elevated from a dependant and pensioner on the 
company, to the rank of an ally and fellow-sovereign 
with the king of Great Britain. 

Mohammed Ali, being bent on a Mahratta alliance 
for the purpose of overwhelming his hated enemy 
Hyder AH, was supported by Sir John Lindsay 
against the views of the presidency : and although 
this envoy was recalled, and Sir Robert Harland sent 
out with similar powers, the only difference between 
them was, that the latter was still more intemperate 
than the former ; nor was it long before a most dis* 
graceful measure was concerted between them. The 
nabob had long coveted possession of Tanjore, the 
rajah of which had been a firm and useful ally of the 
English in the last French war, and had since 
remained on terms of strict friendship with the 
Madras government : his enemy, however, the nabobs 
who by art and gold had acquired an almost bound* 
less influence in the council, at length overcame alj 
their reluctance to his ambitious views ;^^ and in 1773, 
without any colorable or assigned pretext for aggres* 
ision, except that the rajah's power was dangerous in 
the heart of the province, this unfortunate prince was 
attacked, his capital stormed, and himself with his 
family carried off as prisoners. Intelligence of these 
transactions, which were condemned for their cruelty 
and injustice wherever they were heard, naturally 
excited indignation in the company, who also began 
to entertain fears on account of that visible ascend* 
ency which the treacherous nabob had obtained over 
jtheir own servants : it became necessary therefore to 
«end .out some person of high character and experience 
as governor of Madras, to rectify the many abuse9 

« 

'^ Mr. Biurke observed, in his speech on the Caniatic debts, that the gold o| 
thk Indian chief returned eight members even to the Britbh parliament. 
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committed there ; and lord Pigot was selected for chap* 
this important mission. xyuu 

He arrived at the presidency in the latter part of 1772-85* 
1775, and in the ensuing year proceeded to exert the Adminis- 
authority committed to him for the restoration of the J^jjf^^pi^t. 
deposed rajah : his representations however had no 
effect with the nabob, encouraged, as he was, in 
disobedience by the council ; many of whom had 
lent to him lai^e sums of money on most usurious 
terms, for which the revenues of Tanjore were 
pledged : his lordship was therefore obliged to visit 
that province in person ; and though he succeeded 
in restoring the rajah to his ancient and hereditary 
throne, he attracted to himself the mortal enmity of 
the nabob, and a corrupt combination of a majority 
in the council, strengthened by a dangerous power 
lodged in the hands of the commander of the forces. 
This hostility soon showed itself, when, in conse^ 
iquence of disputes and cabals with the nabob, it 
became necessary to send a proper officer to Tanjore, 
The governor's adversaries at first agreed with him in 
the propriety of the measure and designation of the 
person ; but they soon altered theit opinions respecting 
the latter ; and insisted that, being a majority of the 
council, they had a right to act independently of the 
governors sanction or dissent: loni Pigot, under 
these circumstances, took a resolution, which nothing 
but the extreme exigency of the case could justify; 
By the standing orders of the company, no member 
of the council, against whom a charge was preferred, 
was allowed to deliberate or vote on any question 
relating to that charge : at a meeting therefore of the 
council, when the majority were preparing to send 
instructions to colonel Stuart, which the governor 
refused to sanction, he preferred a charge against the 
first two members who signed them ; and these were 
of necessity excluded from the council-chamber : the 
president then had a majority by his own casting 
vote ; and as a resolution was carried to suspend the 
accused from their functions, he thus acquired a per** 
manent majority. At the next council, the excluded 
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CHAP, members and their party refused to attend ; but sent 
xviii. ji protest, denouncing the act of the previous meet- 
ing ; declaring themselves the governing body, and 
sending the document to all the principal officers, 
civil and military, within the presidency. In con- 
sequence of this outrage, lord Pigot itnmediately 
summoned the council, when they passed a vote 
suspending all the members who had signed the 
protest; while Sir Robert Fletcher, commander 
m chief, was put under arrest, to be tried by a court 
martial. 

Their opponents however were not behind them 
in violence ; for they speedily assembled, and de- 
clared themselves a council vested with all the powers 
of government ; resolving to arrest the person of lord 
Pigot, and to confer the command of the army on 
colonel Stuart, who was appointed to put their design 
into execution. 

This gentleman, being aware that violence offered 
to the governor's person by the troops within, the 
precincts of the fortress would subject them to condign 
punishment by the mutiny laws, contrived a plan to 
evade it : on the twenty-fourth of August, after 
dining with lord Pigot, he complained of the excess- 
ive heat of the fortress ; and observing his host also 
to be affected by it, he advised him to spend the 
night at a villa outside the walls, offering, as his 
professed friend, to accompany him in the excursion. 
The governor being persuaded, they set out together ; 
but had scarcely passed the precincts^of the fort, 
when they were met by an officer and party of sepoys, 
by whom his lordship was rudely dragged out of his 
carriage, carried prisoner to the Mount, and kept in 
strict confinement : public orders, denouncing imme- 
diate death on all who should attempt his rescue> 
were issued by the conspirators ; who, after a course 
of legal forms, assumed the whole authority of 
government. 

Representations of these transactions were trans- 
mitted by the different parties to Europe ; and the 
nabob also, who had taken so active a share in thf 
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disturbances, sent an agent both to the company and chap. 
to ministers. A court of proprietors recommended x^^^^- 
the reinstatement of lord Pigot, and the punishment 
of those who hiad dispossessed him of his power ; but 
the directors, being of opinion that some parts of his 
lordship's conduct had been reprehensible, and 
ministers also having listened with favorable ears to 
the arguments of his opponents, the question was, on 
the ninth of May, 1777, again brought under dis- 
cussion; when it was resolved that the governor 
should be restored, but that he and the council of 
Madras should be ordered home, in order that their 
conduct might undergo a legal scrutiny. From this 
resolution governor Johnstone appealed to the house 
of commons; moving that it should be rescinded, 
since lord Pigot had only exerted a justifiable au- 
thority for the promotion of the company's interests. 
The adherents of ministers censured the conduct of 
his lordship, and contended that it was just and 
equitable to bring both parties to England, where 
only an impartial inquiry into their conduct could be 
pbtained : by the restoration of lord Pigot, it was said, 
the dignity of government would be supported ; but 
as he had violated his trust, and the constitution of 
the company, his removal was just and necessary. 
The opposition members justified the governor's con- 
duct : Mr. Fox strongly condemned that violent spirit 
which had encouraged such outrages against so 
eminent a man ; that ambition which had usurped 
the powers of government ; and that selfish mean- 
ness which had acted in subserviency to an artful 
and unprincipled potentate : Mr. Burke also entered 
largely into the character of the nabob of Arcot, and 
the corrupt influence acquired by that perfidious 
prince, not only in the council of Madras, but also 
in this country : the British government, by espousing 
his cause, as well as that of his factious partisans, 
and by countenancing schemes destructive to the 
company's interests, had rendered parliamentary 
interference necessary for the preservation of our 
territorial possessions in the east. Governor John- 
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CHAP, stones appeal was rejected, though by a smaller 
XVIII. majority than that which usually voted with 
ministers. 

Before the orders, however, could reach India, 
lord Pigot was no more: his constitution, enfeebled 
hy age, had sunk under the combined effects of 
anxiety, climate, and confinement : his oppressors, 
being taken up under a sheriffs warrant, were tried 
for murder, but honorably acquitted. Several of 
them afterwards coming over to England, the matter 
was again brought before the house of commons by 
admiral Pigot, who strenuously defended his brother s 
conduct.^® He moved for an address, praying that 
his majesty would be graciously pleased to order a 
prosecution, by his attorney-general, of George 
Stratton, Henry Brooke, Charles Floyer, and George 
Mackay, Esqrs. Mr. Stratton, who happened to be 
present in his place, attempted to vindicate him- 
self and his colleagues, but failed to convince 
the house of their innocence ; for the motion was 
carried without a division. The trial took place 
before lord Mansfield on the twentieth of December, 
1779, when the jury found the defendants guilty, 
and they were adjudged by the court to pay a fine of 
£1000 each. We must now revert to the transactions 
that were taking place in another hemisphere. 

>B He stated that lord Pigot had heen offered a bribe of near £600,000 to 
withhold only for a short time the reinstatement of the ngah of Tanjore. The 
crops of the current year seem to have been mortgaged to the usurious creditors 
of the nabob of Arcot : yet lord Pigot died so poor, that his son-in-law, Mr, 
Monckton, was obliged to sell all his houses and effects in India to discharge hii 
debts contracted during his govemmenii 
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GEORGE III. (continued.)— 1777. 

American campaign — Expedition of the British up the Hud* 
son — Of the Americans to Long Island — Operations of gene- 
ral Howe against Washington in the Jerseys — Seizure of 
general Prescot on Rhode Island — Expedition of the British 
army against Philadelphia — Battle of the Brandywine — '• 
March of the British towards Philadelphia — Surprise of 
general Wayne — Lord Cornwallis takes possession of Phila- 
delphia — ^Two American frigates burnt in the Delaware — 
Action at German Town — Opening of the Delaware — ^Wash* 
ington takes up a position at White Marsh — Removes to 
Valley Forge for winter quarters — SuflPering of the army — 
Representations of Washington to congress — Plan of general 
Burgoyne's expedition from Canada — -His advance and pro- 
clamation. Ticonderoga fort falls into the hands of the Eng- 
lish — Difficulties in the way of general Burgoyne — Failure of 
the British against Fort sLwfx and at Benington-Ameri. 
cans retire to Saratoga — Reinforced by Arnold — ^General 
Gates takes the command — ^The British advance — Attacked 
by general Arnold — Repulse the enemy, but lose 600 men- 
Ill effects of this action — Burgoyne fortifies his position — Sir 
H. Clinton's expedition up the Hudson — Putnam retires — 
Capture of forts Clinton and Montgomery — American vessels, 
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1777, and inhabited houses. 

British ex- The Campaign in America began early in the spring 
thifH^ds'^S ^^^^ some spirited enterprises on both sides : a de- 
river, "tachment of British forces under colonel Bird de- 
stroyed the enemy's stores at Peekskill, about fifty 
miles up the North river ; and governor Try on, at 
the head of 2000 men, draughted from different 
regiments, burned some large magazines at Danbury, 
in Connecticut, and reduced the town itself to ashes. 
During the time spent in this service, the American 
generals Wooster, Silliman, and Arnold collected the 
militia of the country, and greatly harassed the royal 
troops in their retreat : in one of these skirmishes, 
Wooster was mortally wounded ; and though the 
active and indefatigable Arnold, by crossing the 
country, took up a very advantageous post in their 
line of march, at Ridgefield, yet his intrenchments 
were forced by the courage and discipline of the 
British forces ; the Americans were scattered on all 
sides ; and their commander himself, after some ex- 
traordinary acts of personal valor, had a very narrow 
escape : being, however, only broken, and meeting 
with reinforcements of men and artillery, they con- 
tinued to assail the retreating troops, whenever they 
had an advantage of ground ; and thus harassed the 
royal forces in flank and rear, until they gained the 
hill of Compo, near the Hudson, where the naval 
part of the expedition was left. As the Americans 
appeared to be preparing for a desperate assault ; 
Sir William Erskine, placing himself at the head of 
400 picked men, charged their advancing columns 
with the bayonet, and put them to so general a rout, 
that the British were permitted to re-embark without 
any farther molestation. The success of the enter- 
prise, however, was scarcely a compensation for the 
loss of 200 men and ten officers killed and vv^ounded : 
the great exertions of general Arnold on this occasion 
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procured him proinotion from the congress, and the chap. 
public donation of a caparisoned charger. ^^^' 

In return for these expeditions, the effects of which ^^^^ 
were severely felt by the Americans, the Connecti- American 
cut men sent a small force under colonel Meigs ^p^*^^^'^ 
against Sag's harbor in Long Island, where com- island, 
missaries had been employed in collecting forage, 
grain, and other necessaries for the British army. 
On the twenty- third of May, about 160 men, crossing 
the Sound in whale boats, landed on the northern 
branch of the island : thence dragging their vessels 
over a tongue of land, they embarked again, and 
landed on the southern branch, within four miles of 
the point of attack. Having arrived there before 
daybreak, they rushed on with great impetuosity ; 
and notwithstanding the resistance of the guard, and 
the severe fire of a schooner which lay within 150 
yards of the shore, they effectually accomplished the 
object of their enterprise, by burning a dozen vessels 
which lay at the wharf, and destroying all the stores 
deposited on shore : they also carried off near 100 
prisoners, including the officer on duty, with his 
men. This exploit of colonel Meigs was acknow* 
Jeged by the gift of an elegant sword from the con- 
gress. , 

After the British had obtained possession of New 
York, their next grand object was Philadelphia; 
but in this they had been hitherto baffled by the skill 
and intrepidity of the American commander in chief: 
from the situation of the troops under lord Corn wal lis 
at Brunswick and Amboy, so near to those under 
Washington at Morristown, the duty had been severe 
and unremitting ; and frequent attempts were made 
on both sides to surprise each other's outposts. 
Though the Americans were generally worsted in 
these encounters, yet they became gradually inured 
to military service; until Washington, having re- 
ceived large supplies of men from the different pro- 
vinces, quitted his campr advancing then toward 
Brunswick, he took possession of an almost impreg- 
nable line of country along Middle Brook, command- 
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CHAP, ing a full view of his adversary's motions. The army 
^^X' at New York was not able to take the field till June, 
J for want of tent and field equipage ; which at length 
arriving, with some British and German recruits. Sir 
William Howe passed over in full force to the 
Jerseys, and by a well-concerted stratagem nearly 
succeeded in finishing the campaign by a single 
blow. Feigning a retreat, and leading off all his 
troops to Amboy, as if about to pass a bridge which 
he had thrown over the narrow channel to Staten 
Island, he drew after him several large bodies of the 
provincials under generals Maxwell, Conway, and 
lord Stirling : even Washington himself, with all his 
caution, left his inaccessible heights, and advanced 
to a place called Quibble-town, to be nearer at hand 
for the support or protection of his advanced parties. 
The British general then expeditiously marched the 
army back by different routes, in the hope of cutting 
off his immediate pursuers, and of coming up with 
Washington's main body; while lord Cornwallis, 
with his column, was ordered to take a circuit, and 
secure some mountainous passes, the occupation of 
which would have reduced Washington to abandon 
that strong position which had hitherto afforded him 
security. In the prosecution of this part of the plan, 
his lordship fell in with a detachment of about 3000 
provincials under lord Stirling and general Maxwell, 
strongly posted, and well provided with artillery: 
but the Americans, unable long to sustain the im- 
petuous attack of the British troops, fled, and were 
pursued as far as Westfield, leaving behind them 
three pieces of brass cannon, and about 200 men in 
killed and wounded. Washington however saw his 
error, and quickly remedied it, by regaining his 
station on the hills, and securing those passes, which 
were the main object of lord Cornwallis's expedition. 
The British general, despairing of any future scheme 
for bringing his antagonist to action, drew oflF his 
forces to Staten Island, with the intention of con- 
veying them by sea into the heart of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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During the cessation of hostilities occasioned by chap. 
these movements, an American colonel, of the name ^^^• 
of Barton, conducted a spirited enterprise ; in which j^^. 
he carried oflF general Prescot, commanding oflScer Capture' of 
on Rhode Island, who had imprudently fixed hiis|®^^ 
head quarters near the western shore; at a consider- 
able distance from his troops. Having landed about 
midnight, and surprised the sentinel, they seized 
the general in bed, and without suflFering him to put 
on his clothes, hurried him on board a boat, in 
which they passed under the stern of the British 
guard-ship without being perceived, and conveyed 
him safely to Providence. This capture, which 
was a fair retaliation for the surprise of general Lee, 
restored that general in a short time to the American 
cause by exchange. 

On the twenty-third of July the British fleet setBatdeof 
sail from Sandy Hook ; and after a tedious voyage, ^^"^^^' 
landed the troops at the head of Chesapeake-bay; 
for the navigation of the Delaware had been impe- 
ded by obstructions of stupendous magnitude, under 
the advice of Dr. Franklin. Washington, having 
receiv.ed intelligence of these movements, took 
possession of some heights on the eastern side of the 
river Brandywine, which falls into the Delaware 
below Philadelphia, with an intention of disputing 
the passage. By daybreak on the eleventh of Sep- 
tember, the British army advanced in two columns 
from the head of Elk, driving in the advanced guards 
of the enemy towards Chad's-ford, where a passage 
was to be attempted : to this place general Knyp- 
hausen advanced with the second division of the 
army, as a feint; while lord Cornwallis, at the 
head of the other, took a circuitous route, crossed 
the forks of the Brandywine, and fell on the 
enemy's right.*^ As soon as the success of his lord- 

'^ ' It seems, that Washington, sospecting this manoenvre, had formed a plan 
of crossing the river himself at Chad's-ford, before his lordship could come up^ 
for the purpose of attacking the British troops, having left their artillery and 
baggage behind : that the first New Jersey regiment, to which captain Ogdea 
belonged, was posted in advance, and prepared to make the attack ; when an 
answer was sent by Washington to a message from its commander, that he wa» 
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CHAP, ship s attempt was made known by the cannonade 
^^^' in that quarter, Knyphausen gallantly crossed the 
ford, and carried .the batteries : at four o'clock in 
the afternoon, the British united forces attacked the 
Americans under general Sullivan, who, to the 
number of 10,000, wefe strongly posted on the 
heights above Birmingham church : from thence 
they were obliged to retire to their forests for re- 
fuge, where they obtained reinforcements, and took 
up another position ; but were again driven from it 
by British valor, and compelled'to fly with precipita- 
tion, leaving 300 killed in the action, 600 wounded, 
and 400 prisoners : they lost also several pieces of 
artillery ; but Washington kept together his corps, 
and retired with his cannon and baggage to Chester, 
where he remained for the night, unmolested by 
pursuit : ^° next day he continued his retreat to 
Philadelphia, where he collected as many of bis 
routed troops as he was able, and repaired from the 
magazines of that city the losses which he had sus- 
tained in stores. As he had to march twenty-three 
miles to Philadelphia, which was distant only 
eighteen from the British camp, Sir William ^Howe 
was much blamed for remissness in pursuing and 
intercepting him ; but in excuse it was remarked 
that the horses were in miserable condition ; and the 
men, after so long a confinement in transports, were 
not capable of such great exertions as a rapid pur- 
suit of the enemy would have required. 

The works for the defence of Philadelphia were 
carried on with unremitting diligence; while Sir 

distracted by contrary intelligence ; and he did not send the expected order to 
advance. It seems that colonel Hamilton, one of Washington's aides-de-camp, 
had reconnoitred the enemy, and informed the general t^at they were in fuU 
march up the riyer, on the other side of it, towards his right : at the same time 
an express arrived ifrom general Sullivan, who had been placed on the right for 
the purpose of observing the enemy's movement, saying that there were no 
troops on that road. On what small circumstances often hang the results of a 
battle I The videttes sent out by general Sullivan had spent their time in 
drinking at a tavern ; and <m their return, reported tVat the enemy was not on 
that route : accordingly, the general wrote on a drum-head his despatch, con- 
taining this contradictory intelligence ; and Washington's right was turned.'—- 
Life of Ogden, in American National Portrait Gallery. 

'^ The marquis de la Fayette, who was only nineteen years old, and a volun- 
teer in the American service, was wounded in this action. 
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William Howe advanced with caution, and endea- chap. 
vored by his manoeuvres to distract the attention of ^^^ 
the enem;^5r, who hovered about him, and threatened ^^^^ 
an attack. On the twenty-sixth, Washington de- 
termined to risk an. engagement to save the place, 
and both armies drew up in battle array on the 
Lancaster road : but a violent storm, with a deluge 
of rain, parted the combatants ; and the Americans, 
finding their ammunition spoiled, withdrew to a 
place of security : after one more vain demonstration 
of attack, they finally retired, and left the roads to 
Philadelphia open to the invaders. 

While Sir William Howe was preparing to ad- 
vance on that city, he received information, that 
general Wayne, with 1500 men, had moved into the 
rear of the British army, and had taken a position 
in the woods, for the purpose of harassing their 
march : accordingly, major-general Grey was sent 
with two regiments and a body of light infantry, 
to attack them ; which service he performed with 
singular energy and skill. Having resolved that his 
men should trust intirely to the silent effect of the 
bayonet, and taken the flints out of their muskets for 
greater security,^ he effectually surprised the out- 
posts ; and then, guided by the light of the enemy's 
fire, rushed on them with such impetuosity, that 
300 were killed or wounded on the spot ; ^ and the 
remainder, though they escaped through the dark- 
ness of the night, lost all their baggage and stores. 
Three days after, the British army passed the 
Schuylkill, and on the twenty-sixth took post in 
German Town. Congress was obliged to fly, first 
to Lancaster, and afterwards to York-Town in Vir- 
ginia; while general Washington withdrew to 
Skippach-creek, a strong post about sixteen miles 
from the British head-quarters,* Lord Cornwallis, capture of 
at the head of a strong detachment, took undisputed ^^J^^thg 
possession of Philadelphia on the twenty-seventh : Brituh. 
thus a communication was facilitated between the 

' He acquired the name of * No-flint Gre^^' from this action. 

' A monument has been since erected there to t}ie memory of the sljiin. 
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CHAP, northern and southern provinces ; and nothing was 
XIX. required for an active co-operation between the army 
and navy, but the opening of the Delaware. 

To effect so desirable an object, a corps under 
colonel Stirling crossed that river on the first of 
October ; and taking possession of Billingsport, en- 
abled captain Hammond, of the Roebuck, partially 
to remove the lower line of chevaujc defrise, though 
the two upper still remained in possession of the 
enemy, together with the forts that defended them. 
At this period lord Howe arrived with his fleet, and 
anchored on the western shore, from the town of 
Newcastle to Reedy Island. The United States 
frigate, the Effingham, had been carried up the 
river by her commander, captain Barry,^ within a 
few miles of the city ; where, as well as the Wash- 
ington, she was burnt by a detachment sent by lord 
Howe for that purpose. 

General Washington, having gained intelligence 
of the British movements by some intercepted letters, 
and having also received considerable reinforce- 
ments, decamped from his position at seven o'clock 
in the evening of the third of October, and at day- 
break next morning made an attack on the fortieth 
regiment, posted at the head of German Town. 
Their brave commander, lieutenant-colonel Mus- 
grave, though obliged to retreat, threw himself with 
five companies into Chew's-house, a large stone 
edifice in the village, fronting the enemy ; by which 
judicious movement he arrested their progress 
till the British troops could get under arms, and 
prevented the separation of the right and left wings. 
General Washington here made one of those few 
mistakes which detract from his brilliant career : 
instead of leaving a corps to blockade this tempo- 
rary fortress, he brought up a whole brigade, with 
four pieces of cannon ; and wasted his valuable time 
in attempting to reduce it : but the small British 

^ *' An offer was made to Mm of 15,000 gnineas, and the command of hit 
(ligate in the king's service, if he would bring her in ; but the bribe was indig- 
iiantly rejected.'— Life of Captain Barry^ in the American National Gallery. 
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.garrison resisted all his efforts, pouring a dreadful chap, 
and incessant fire on his troops through the windows, ^^^' 
till they were relieved by major-general Grey and ^^^^^ 
three battalions of the left wing, supported by 
brigadier-general Agnew at the head of the fourth 
brigade. The engagement however was warmly 
carried on : a body of troops passed Chew's-house 
on the eastern side, and penetrated so far into the 
British lines, that the ninth Virginia regiment was 
assailed at once in front and both flanks ; when its 
commander, Mathews, surrendered ; but not till nine 
bayonet wounds bore evidence that he had resisted 
to the utmost. On the western side, the Maryland 
troops under major Howard, after driving in a corps 
of British light infantry, and pursuing them through 
their encampment, advanced about a quarter of a mile 
toward the main army, where they maintained their 
poi^ition until the unsuccessful attack on the house 
obliged them to retreat.* A fog, which covered the 
earth during this contest, enabled the Americans to 
carry off their artillery ; and to that cause has been 
attributed the want of renewed and concerted ope- 
rations by the American general, after so many corps 
had passed Chew's-house ; the fog being so dense, 
that the positions of the different divisions could not 
be ascertained. 

The grand object of opening the navigation of the 
Delaware was eagerly pursued by one party, and 
no less vigorously opposed by the other. Wash* 
ington, despairing of any effectual attack on the Bri- 
tish army, sent strong reinforcements to the different 
garrisons, and fortified Red Bank, a height opposite 
Fort Mifflin, between which the naval armament of 
the Americans was stationed : a spirited attack on 
this post was made by a strong detachment under 
count Donnop, which failed, owing to the shameful 



^ * It was the opinion of that officer, who married a lady to whom this noted 
faonse belonged, that instead of colonel Musgrave's retreat into , it being a 
prompt movement, on the pressure of instant danger, it was only the execution 
of a plan previously arranged, in case of attack.'— Life of Colonel Howard, i^ 
the American National Gridlery. 
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CHAP, want of scaling-ladders : its brave leader expired of his 
^^ >voiuids ; and of his followers, about 400 were placed 
hors de combat : two sloops of war also, the Augusta 
aud Merlin, which were sent up to aid in the assault, 
ran aground, while they endeavored to avoid the 
chevaus defrise, and were both burnt. Preparations 
however being completed for attacking Mud Island, 
the chief defence of the river, and situated about 
seven miles below Philadelphia, a vigorous cannonade 
compelled the garrison to retire in the night of the 
fifteenth of November to Red Bank,, which also was 
abandoned at the approach of lord Gornwallis : the 
ponderous chevaitx de frise were weighed, though 
with great difficulty ; and the Delaware was com- 
pletely opened to the British. 

Washington, who had been reinforced by 4000 men 
from the northern army, took up an advantageous 
position at White Marsh, about fourteen miles from 
Philadelphia: his antagonist, finding himself, re*' 
stricted by this proximity of the American forces, 
which shut him out from a fertile source of supplies, 
quitted Philadelphia, and endeavored to bring them 
to action ; but was foiled in all his attempts. 
Sufferings Determined however to defend the country from 
stency'of dcprcdatiou, support the cause of congress, and 
the Amen- restrict the influence of the British commanders to 
their place of residence^ the American commander 
selected Valley Forge for winter quarters ; and there, 
while their foes were luxuriating in the comfortable 
quarters of a large and wealthy city, the Americans 
suffered such distress, that nothing but the most 
ardent spirit of liberty could have supported them. 
So unprovided were they with the most necessary 
articles of clothing, that their march from one place 
of encampment to the other might be traced by the 
blood which their naked feet left on the snow* 
The extent of Washington's influence with his army 
may be estimated, by his inducing them, not only to 
endure with him the inclemency of a winter in the open 
country, but to build huts for shelter in default of 
tents: hundreds of these brave men had not even 
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blankets for a cover in the night season, while the chap. 
winds blew, and the storm beat, an4 the snow ^^' 



drifted over them : naked and shivering, they lay on ^^^r. 
the bare ground ; but their stout hearts did not 
quail : thoi^ that lived endured patieptly the mi- 
series of their lot ; and those that died expired with 
silent resignation. Hunger failed npt to add its 
lingering tortures to their sufferings. The commis- 
sariat department, imperfectly organised, had given 
cause for continual complaints : Washington had 
frequently and earnestly remonstrated ; but the evil 
could not easily be obviated without creating great 
distress in other quarters. Congress authorised the 
seizure of provisions within seventy miles of head- 
quarters ; and though the general was once com- 
pelled by stern necessity to avail himself of this 
authority, he exercised it with great forbearance, and 
testified without delay his repugnance ever to have 
recourse again to such an exercise of power.^ 

At this time a party was formed in congress to 
displace the comuiander in chief ;^ and a few oflScers 
of the army encouraged the discontent by extolling 
the services of Gates above those of Washington : 
the legislature of Pennsylvania too increased the dis- 
sension, by remonstrating against the troops removing 
into winter quarters ; but the machinations of faction 
were fruitless. The general possessed the confidence 
of the country, and was thoroughly beloved by his 
soldiers ; so that the only eflfect produced was indig- 
nation against those that were thought inimical to 
the chief: but while these intrigues were going on, 
the sufferings of the army were not abated ; and 
they at length drew from the commander a com- 
munication to congress of unprecedented plainness 
and energy. He stated his conviction, that without Represent- 
some eflScient change in the commissariat depart- w^Mng- 
ment, the army would be reduced to starvation or <»n to con- 
dissolution ; that there was not in the camp a single ^'^^' 
head of cattle to be slaughtered, nor more than 

* See Washington's Letters^ toI. ii. p. 222, 

* Life of Washington, in American National GaUerj. 

EN6. II. X 
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CHAP, twenty-five barrels of flour ; that there were 3000 
XIX. jpgj^ yjjgj fQ^ duty, because they were barefooted 
and otherwise naked ; beside those confined by 
sickness in the hospitals and farm-houses. Even 
then a considerable time elapsed before the exertions 
made by congress and the state governments afforded 
relief, and enabled the army to make preparations for 
the ensuing campaign. 
Expedition From thcsc transactions in the middle states we must 
of Bur- j^Q^ revert to some important and contemporaneous 

goyne from . , . ^ , a i i i i 

Canada, cvcuts in the northern provmces. A plan had been 
formed by the British government to send an army 
by the Canadian lakes to Hudson's river, and cut ofFall 
communication between the northern and the southern 
colonies : the command of this expedition was given 
to general Burgoyne ; an act of great imprudence in 
lord North, who for the sake of gaining parlia- 
mentary interest from the ranks of his opponents, 
disgusted a highly meritorious officer. Sir Guy 
Carleton, and occasioned his resignation. Nothing, 
however, was wanting on the part of the ministry in 
other respects to promote the success of the under- 
taking : 7173 veteran troops, with a detachment of 
artillery, all abundantly supplied and well-officered, 
were sent from England ; while vast quantities- of 
warlike stores were furnished for the use of the 
Canadians who might enter the British service : 
iseveral tribes also of savages, on the back settlements 
and borders of the western lakes, joined this force, 
haying resolved to take up the hatchet against the 
•Americans. The acceptance of their services was 
severely censured, not only in the American congress 
Bnd the British senate, but by the public press, as 
abhorrent to humanity and religion : in excuse, it 
was urged, that the employment of subsidiary forces 
in any war, foreign or civil, is a practice in whicli 
all nations concur; and the Indians had been en- 
gaged in former contests by Americans, French, and 
English, without exception or reproach; also that 
from the known disposition of these savage nations, 
and the anxiety of the AnAericans to engage them. 
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they would have been employed against us, if we chap. 
had refused their offers. ^^^' 

All necessary preparations being concluded, ge- ^^77, 
neral Burgoyne and his army set out from St. John's 
on the sixteenth of June ; and proceeding up lake 
Champlain, landed without resistance, and occupied 
a station near to Crown Point: here he met the 
Indians in congress; and in compliance with their 
customs, gave them a war-feast, addressing to them 
a speech, which was designed to mitigate their 
ferocity, and direct their energy to proper objects ; 
he also issued a proclamation, displaying the motives 
by which Great Britain was impelled to assume her 
warlike attitude ; and describing, in high colors, the 
tyranny, injustice, and hypocrisy of the American 
congress. Encouragement was promised to all who 
should assist in restoring legal government, and pro- 
tection to the peaceable and industrious ; while the 
inflictions of war, in their most dreadful forms, were 
denounced against those who engaged in active 
hostilities. The high-sounding terms and impolitic 
menaces of this manifesto had no other effect than 
that of exciting the indignation of the revolted colo- 
nists, and impelling them to the most obstinate 
resistance. 

The Americans had greatly strengthened the 
works at Crown Point and Ticonderoga ; but as they 
had not troops suflScient to man them, general St. 
Clair called a council of war, in which it was deter- 
mined to evacuate those posts, and retire by night 
towards Skenesborough, the baggage and stores being 
despatched in vessels up the South river. Being 
pursued, as soon as the dawn revealed their flight, 
great part of the naval force was captured near the 
falls of Skenesborough ; and brigadier-general Fra- 
zer, having overtaken the rear of the retreating army, 
intirely dispersed it, after the Americans had left 
their commander, colonel Francis, with many oncers 
and 200 men, dead on the field : a similar number 
were taken prisoners, and 600 were supposed to have 
died undiscovered in the surrounding woods.. The 
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CHAP, van, under St. Cldir, after a fatigbiiig iharich, arrived 
^^' at fort Edward on the Hudson, where general 
^jfy Bchuyler, the Aitierican commander in chief, was 
i^tatiotied, who then had about 4400 mish utider his 
Orders.: theise might easily haVe been dispersed by 
^neral Burgoyne, if he could have depended on 
supplies; but his sble resource wbs in those that 
Were brought fromEngfehd, and despatched thrbugh 
Canada with infinite labor and trouble. This was 
one of the insuperable difficulties, of which ministers 
Were forewarned by those who deprecated a contest 
with our American colonies. 

Wh^n the British troops advanced toward the 
Hudson, they met with tremendous obstacles in 
their march through a wild country, iti a sultry 
iSeason, whfere all the roads were t)bstructed by an 
immen&e hutnber of forest trees felled, and thrown 
laicross them : their slow progress afforded the enemy 
time to necruit their forces, and to resuscitate the 
enthusiasm of their countrymen : such indeed was 
the alacrity of the people in flo<iking round the 
tratiorial standards in this time of danger, as fuHy 
to jliisiify the observation of St. Glair, when he 
labandohed TiCottderoga — *that he had lost a post, 
but had saved a province.' The reinforcements that 
tztne in from the poptilotis states of New England 
T^oon sxvelled the provinciiil army to 13,000 men ; 
Awhile Burgoyne began to be deserted by his allies, 
efepecially the Indiafts, dfffended by his attempts to 
restrain their teavage mode of warfare : he was also 
•disappointed in the result of an ejtpedition which had 
been sent from Canada across Lake Ontario, under 
brigadier-general St. Leger, against Fort Stanwix; 
that officer beihg obliged to retreat, after abandoning 
his tents and large quantities of stores to the gar- 
rison ; 'while the Indians, disappointed of other 
plnnder, began to pillage the baggage even of their 
'tallies. At the very time general Burgoyne heard of 
this disaster, he experienced one still more severe in 
the defeat df colonel Baum with a large detachtileftt 
of German troops at Benington, where they bad beem 
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despatched for th.e purpose of intercepting son)? chap, 
supplies, of which tbe British army stood greatly in ^^ 
need. The AajiericanSb augmented by continual gieQ- 
cessions of strength* succeeded, aft^r many AttacM« 
in breaking this corps, which fled into the woods, and 
Wft its commander lipprtally wounded on thQ fi^ld : 
tht^y then marched ag?.iost a force of $00 grenadiers 
and light infantry, which wa? advancing to cplonel 
Baum's assistance under lieutenant-colonel Brey- 
man; who^ having spent all his ammui^ition in a 
gallant resistance, was obliged to i$eek for safety by 
a retreat on the mai^ army : but the British losi^ in 
these two actiops exceeded 600 men: besides, a 
party of American loyalists, on their way tp join 
the army, having attached themselves to polpnql 
3aum's corps, were unfortunately destroyed with 
it : — a circumstance which greatly discouraged that 
body of men, and checked their zeal in sitnilar 
attempts. 

These defeats, and the failure of general St. Leger, 
who had been expected not only to create a diver-' 
sion of the enemy, but to join the main arni^y with ^ 
large additional force at the mouth of the Mohawk 
river, contributed greatly to the rujn of Burgoyne s 
expedition. The American troops had, on the ad- 
vance of the British, retired from Forjt Edward* to 
Saratoga, lower down the Hudson, where they were 
joined by a considerable reinforcement of men and 
artillery under general Arnold; and soon afterwards, 
Schuyler, whose health had become much impaired, 
was superseded by general Gates, an active and 
intelligent officer, whom congress appointed tp arrest 
the progress of the invading army. 

General Burgoyne having by unremitted exertions 
cpMected prpvi^ijOi^s fpr thirty days, resolved to cross 
the riyer: this design he effected by means of a 
bridge of rafts, a.Qd encamped about the middle of 
September on the iieigj^ts of Saratoga, in face of tbe 
^^emy, who were i^tro.ngly posted at Still Water, 
Bfij^rly ,^ht miles distant fron;& Albany, ai^d who 
showed no sigijis of xeoeding from their position* 
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CHAP. The movements of the British general were retarded 
XIX. |jy ^ heavy train of artillery, and the almost impass- 
able state of the roads, in consequence of some 
heavy rains : at length, on the nineteenth, the army 
again advanced in several columns; the British 
taking two different roads over the heights ; and the 
Germans following the main route to Albany, by 
the river side, for the greater security of the 
baggage. 

About noon, however, the Americans, under 
Arnold, attacked the British corps with great spirit, 
and a severe conflict was kept up till evening ; when 
general Philips, who commanded the left column, 
brought up the Germans to join in a charge, which 
drove the enemy off* the field : this advantage, how- 
ever, was dearly purchased by the loss of more than 
600 men ; and though the provincials lost an equal 
number, yet the check given to the invading army 
produced all the effects of victory; and these were 
soon felt in the supplies of men and provisions which 
daily came into the camp : besides, on the very day 
preceding this action, an American detachment had 
surprised three companies of the fifty-third regiment, 
and destroyed the boats on Lake George, which 
were employed in conveying provisions to Bur- 
goyne's army. Thus, without the power of retreat, 
with a superior force in front, and deserted by all 
but about fifty of his Indian allies, the commander 
in chief judged it prudent to wait for intelligence 
from the southward : in consequence, he took a posi- 
tion between Still Water and Freeman's Farm, forti- 
fying his right wing, and extending his left to the 
banks of the river. 
Sir H. ^ At this crisis he received notice of a design of Sir 
S^tion Henry Clinton to open a communication with him 
up the by an expedition up the Hudson, the forts on which, 
while in possession of the Americans, effectually 
stopped the passage of British vessels to Albany. 
Three thousand men were convoyed by commander 
Hotham to Verplank's Point, where a disembarka- 
tion was effected without any opposition ; and gene- 
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ral Putnam, deceived by. this feint, hastened to chap. 
occupy the passes on the eastern shore, with rein- ^^^\ 
forcements drawn principally from the fortresses; 
under an idea that it was Clinton's intention to push 
through the highlands on that side of the river, in 
order to join Burgoyne : the British commander, 
however, at daybreak, passed over to Stony Point, 
on the western shore, with 2100 men, and in two 
simultaneous attacks gallantly carried Forts Clinton 
and Montgomery : this obliged the Americans to 
burn their navy, consisting of five ships, lying in that 
part of the river, and defended by an immense boom 
stretched from Fort Montgomery to an opposite point 
called St. Antony's Nose. A flying squadron, under 
Sir James Wallace, ascending the river, burned many 
other vessels; and a military force under general 
Vaughan carried fire and destruction before them : 
landing at Esopus Creek, they destroyed two batte* 
ries, and an armed galley ; after which exploit they 
wantonly reduced the beautiful town of Kingston^ 
to ashes, with a large collection of stores and provi-r 
sions. In this expedition, however, though prosecu-r 
ted with much spirit and ability, they suffered som^ 
severe losses ; while Clinton, still distant more than 
130 miles from the Canadian army, was not only 
delayed by the necessity of removing impediments, 
and by want of provisions, but exposed to an attack 
by a strong force under general Putnam, if he should 
attempt to proceed by land : being at the same time 
in lamentable ignorance of general Burgoyne's coU'- 
dition, he had nothing left but to retire on New 
York, after having crippled as much as possible the 
resources of the enemy.® In the mean time, general 

"^ The name given to it by the first Dutch settlers was Esopus. 

* Soon after his departure from New York, he had received a letter request- 
ing him to make a diversion, which the operation he was then engaged in was 
well calculated to effect : but Burgoyne, having yet met with no check, did not 
solicit aid. The day after the capture of the forts, an officer in disguise 
arrived ; but he only represented, that if general Burgoyne did not hear of co- 
operation by the tenth of October, he should be obliged to retire on Fort 
Edward by the want of provisions. After the destruction of Esopus, general 
Vaughan wrote to Sir H. Clinton, that he could obtain no certain intelligence ; 
though what he did learn filled him with apprehensions. — Adolphus, vol. ii. 
p. 453* . ' 7 ; 
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CHAP. Burgoyne, finding his difficulties daily increasing, 
XIX. without any prospect of relief, resolved on a despe- 
j^^^ rate effort to dislodge the enemy from their post on 
the left: accordingly, he advanced with 1600 men 
and a considerable force of artillery ; but this detach- 
ment had scarcely formed, within half a mile of the 
American intrenchments, when they were suddenly 
attacked by a superior force under Arnold, and 
driven back to their camp, with the loss of six 
pieces of cannon : nor had they long gained the lines 
before another furious assault was made on them ; 
which, though it was repulsed in the English quar- 
ter, and Arnold was wounded, yet succeeded against 
the Germans, whose intrenchments were carried, 
colonel Breyman being killed, general Frazer mor- 
tally wounded, and about 200 prisoners taken : but 
what was of more importance to the Americans, 
they obtained from the spoils of the field a large 
supply of ammunition, which they much wanted. 
As they had also effected a lodgement, in conse- 
quence of defeating the Germans, Burgoyne, to pre- 
vent himself from being surrounded, made an imme- 
diate (ihange of position, and withdrew his whole 
army to the heights In the rear of his former posi- 
tion, leaving his wounded to the humanity of general 
Gates and his army ; a confidence which was not mis- 
placed. Next day these brave men repeatedly offered 
Dattle to the enemy, but without effect : the latter 
were bent on securing an easier victory, by turning 
the right of the British army, and enclosing them on 
Burgoyne all sides. The thotnent general Burgoyne perceived 
onaS'Sdes. 'this intention, he quitted his position, and fell back 
to Saratoga, where he found the passes toward the 
Canadian frontiers all preoccupied by the Ameri- 
cans : the farther banks of the river were also lined 
with troops, which, together with numerous bat- 
teaux, commanded the navigation : no means of 
escape therefore seemed left, but a rapid match by 
night to Fort Edward ; but while preparations were 
making for this movement, intelligence was received 
that the fords at that place were occupied, and the 
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high grounds between Forts Edward and George chap. 
every where secured. ^ix. 

Lamentable indeed was the condition of the royal 
army. Abandoned in the most critical monfient by 
their Indian allies, unsupported by their brethren 
from New York, weakened by the timidity and 
desertion of the Canadians, worn down by a series 
of incessant exertions, and greatly reduced through 
repeated battles, they were invested by an army 
nearly three times their number, without a possibi- 
lity of retreat, or of replenishing their exhausted 
stock of provisions : a continual cannonade pervaded 
their camp, and rifle and grape shot fell in various 
parts of their lines ; nevertheless, they still retained 
their fortitude, and nobly sustained the character of 
British troops. 

In the mean time, the American force was hourly 
increasing : volunteers came from all quarters, eager 
to share in the glory of destroying or capturing those 
whom they considered as their most dangerous ene- 
mies. The thirteenth of October at length arrived : 
the day was spent in anxious expectation of some 
important result ; but no prospect of assistance ap- 
pearing, and their provisions being nearly spent, the 
hope of relief could no longer reasonably be in- 
dulged ; and general Burgoyne thought proper, in 
the evening, to take an account of the provisions left : 
as these were found barely sufficient for three days, 
a council of war was called, and made so general, as 
to comprehend field officers and captains. Their 
unanimous opinion was, that the situaticMi of the 
army justified capitulation on honorable terms; and 
a messenger was accordingly despatched to open a 
communication with the enemy. General Gates, in 
the first instance, detaianded that the British troops 
should ground their am!is. and surrendier themselves 
prisoners of ^var ; to which proposal the following 
reply was sent: — 'This article is inadmissible in 
every extremity : sooner than the army will consent 
to ground their ^ms in their encampraectt, they wiH 
rush on the etfevny, with a determination to take no 
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CHAP, quarter/ After much negotiation, a convention was 
^^^' settled, of which the following were the principal 
^777^ stipulations : — * The British troops to march out of 
Capituia. their camp, with all the honors of war, to the verge 
general*^ ^^ *^^ rivcr, whcrc the arms and artillery are to be 
Gates. left : — the arms to be piled by word of command 
from their own officers : — a free passage to be 
granted both for officers and men to Great Britain,* 
on condition of their not serving in North America 
during the present contest; and the port of Boston 
to be assigned for transports to receive the troops, 
whenever general Howe shall so order : — the army: 
under general Burgoyne to march toward Massachu- 
sets-bay, by the easiest route, to be quartered in or 
near to Boston : — the troops to be supplied with 
rations by general Gates's orders, at the same rate 
as those of his own army : — all officers to retain their 
carriages and bat- horses ; and no baggage to be 
molested or searched : — the officers, as far as circum- 
stances will admit, not to be separated from their 
men ; and to be quartered according to their rank : 
— all corps whatever of general Burgoyne's army to 
be included in the above articles : — all Canadians, 
and other followers, to be permitted to return to 
Canada, to be conducted to the first British post on 
Lake George, supplied with provisions like the other 
troops, and bound by the same condition of not 
serving during the present contest : — passports to be 
granted to three officers, for carrying despatches to 
Sir William Howe, to Sir Guy Carleton, and to 
Great Britain: the officers to be admitted on their 
parole, and to be allowed to wear their side-arms,' 
So great were the embarrassments of the royal 
army, incapable of subsisting in its present position, 
or of making its way to a better, that these terms 
were rather more favorable than they had a right to 
expect : — on the other hand, it would not have been 
prudent for the American general, at the head of an 
army consisting mostly of militia and new levies, to 
provoke the despair even of an inferior number of 
brave, disciplined, and regular troops : he rightly 
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judged that the best way to secure his advantages chap. 
was to use them with moderation. Soon after the ^^^' 
convention was signed, the provincials marched into j^^ 
their lines, and were kept there till the royal army 
had deposited their arms at the place appointed. 
The delicacy with which this business was con- 
ducted, reflected great credit on the American gene- 
ral : nor did his urbanity end there ; every circum- 
stance which could appear like a triumph in the vic- 
torious army was withheld ; the captive leader was 
received by his conqueror with respect and kind- 
ness ; many of the principal officers on both sides 
met at general Gates's quarters, and for a while 
seemed to forget in social conviviality that they had 
ever been enemies. The conduct also of general 
Burgoyne, in his painful situation, was truly digni- 
fied ; and the historian is at a loss whether to admire 
most, the magnanimity of the victorious, or the forti- 
tude of the vanquished commander. 

The British troops now partook liberally of the 
plenty that reigned in the American camp ; which- 
was the more acceptable, as they were destitute of 
bread and flour, and had only as much meat as was 
sufficient for a day's subsistence. 

By this convention 5790 men surrendered prisoners 
of war : the sick and wounded left in camp on the 
retreat to Saratoga, together with the numbers who 
were killed, wounded, or taken, or who had deserted 
in the preceding part of the expedition, were reckoned 
to be 4689 : the whole royal force, exclusive of 
Indians, was probably about 10,000. The stores 
acquired by the Americans were considerable ; for 
all the British artillery, consisting of thirty-five brass 
field-pieces, 4647 muskets, and a variety of other 
useful articles, fell into their hands. 

In a short time after the convention had been 
signed, general Gates moved forward to stop the de- 
vastations committed by the British on the North 
river; but found that they had already retreated. 
About the same time, the royal troops, which had 
been left in the rear at Ticonderoga, destroyed their 
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CHAP. cannoD, and retired to Canada ; when the whole 
^^^' country, after having experienced for several months 
j^^^ the tumults of war, was restored to complete tran- 
quillity. As Sir William Howe was loudly and 
generadly blamed for deserting the northern army, 
it is right to mention the justification pleaded on his 
behalf. By his expedition to the southward, he drew 
off the main army under Washington from Bur^ 
goyne's quarter, and thus effected the most powerful 
diversion possible : on the other hand, had he 
advanced up the Hudson, Washington with his 
whole force would have cut off his communication 
with New York, or with the northern army : besides, 
by the fall of Ticonderoga and the early successes of 
Burgoyne, his presence seemed to be unnecessary ; 
and had he proceeded to the assistance of a victorious 
general, he would have appeared as if actuated by a 
mean spirit of jealousy : add to this, that his instruc- 
tions from England pointed to Philadelphia as his 
object. •One of the main sources of British misfor- 
tunes throughout this war arose from the extraor- 
dinary plan of committing the direction of military 
operations on the other side of the Atlantic to a 
member of the cabinet^ at home. The scheme of 
leading general Burgoyne's array through the im- 
practicable country between Canada and New York, 
by way of Albany, originated in that quarter ; being 
preferred to the more feasible and important plan of 
sending it from Quebec by sea, to co-operate with 
Sir William Howe.^^ 
Proceed- Congrcss, it has been said, did not act toward the 
ingsofcon- captivc troops in the same spirit of generosity which 
*'^"' distinguished the American commander : but let us 
do justice even to an enemy. When the army 
arrived in the vicinity of Boston, such unsuitable 
accommodations were provided for its reception, 
owing to the ill -will of the people, and the little 
authority possessed by their rulers^ that the officers 

* Lord George -Germajne. 

^® AeaouBt of Lord North's Admi^iistr^on) p. 269. 
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placed a remonstrance in the hands of general Bur- SS4^' 
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goyne ; and he forwarded it to the seat of govern- 
menty with an additional remark of his own, * that 1777. 
the public faith was broken.' This declaration 
strengthened an apprehension previously entertained, 
that the captured troops, on their embarkation, 
would be sent to augment the royal garrisons in the 
colonies ; and having been made while the general 
was dtill in the power of congress, it certainly gave 
them some cause to suspect that, under all circum- 
stances, he would make this notice i\ justification of 
his future conduct: therefore, although he endea- 
vored to explain the intention and construction of 
the objectiot^able remark, under the signature of 
himself and all his officers, congress refused to allow 
the British troops to embark without a distinct and 
explicit ratification of the treaty of Saratoga from the 
British government. As the desired ratification 
might have been obtained in a few months, the long 
detention of the British army ought to be referred to 
the counsels of our own cabinet, rather than to the 
hostility of the American congress. 

During this year, American privateers increased Audacity 
in numbers and audacity, insulting the coasts of^^^jfj^ 
Great Britain and Ireland in a manner never before teers. * 
attempted : one of them even landed its men at 
Penzance, to plunder the farms in that neighbor- 
hood ; and the East India ships were ordered to take 
on board more men for the sake of defence : in the 
"French West Indian islands, the inhabitants not only 
purchased priiSes, but fitted out cruisers against 
'British commerce under American colors and com- 
missions. These offences were overlooked as far as 
was consistent with niational honor; but when the 
General Mifflin privateer arrived at Brest, and had 
its salute returned by the French admirtil, lord Stor- 
mont threatened to return to England unless he 
received complete satisfaction. Orders were accord- 
ingly issued, as already has been related, for all 
American vessels to leave the ports of his most 
christian majesty : but though the order was positive. 
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CHAP, so many evasions were practised, and its execution 

^^^' was so much relaxed, that it produced no permanent 

,1777^ effect,. 

Meeting of . Parliament assembled on the twentieth of Novem- 

pariiamcnt. jj^j. . jj^ prorogation having been extended to aa 

unusual length, as wa3 supposed, to afford his 
majesty an opportunity of congratulating the British 
senate on the splendid success anticipated from 
general Burgoyne's campaign. The king's speech 
declared the necessity of continuing the war ; and 
the probability that the land forces must not only be 
kept complete to their full establishment, but even 
augmented by new contracts : of the disposition of 
foreign powers it spoke in a doubtful manner. * As 
on the one hand,' said his majesty, * I am determined 
that the peace of Europe shall not be disturbed by 
me ; so, on the other, I shall always be a faithful 
guardian of the honor of the British crown.' Ad- 
J^*^ ^'^ dresses were moved as usual, full of the most lavish 
panegyric on the speech, and the profound wisdom 
of ministers : Sir Gilbert Elliot, who seconded lord 
. Hyde in the house of commons, declared, in all the 
fervor of youth, that the rectitude of their measures 
was so demonstrable, that he was amazed a single 
Englishman could be found hardy enough to oppose 
them and justify the Americans. It was at this 
time made a matter of complaint, that government 
disseminated, by all the powers of influence, an 
opinion that the opposers of its measures were un- 
principled, clamorous, and seditious men, who aimed 
only at embarrassing those in power, with the hope 
of rendering their posts untenable, and advancing 
themselves:" and, indeed, it must be confessed, 
that many men, even in the most responsible situa- 
tions, carried party spirit to such a pitch, as to make 
no scruple of sacrificing to it the best interests of 
their country. The marquis of Granby, after stating 
and lamenting the disastrous effects of the war, ex- 
pressed an ardent desire to seize the present moment, 

". Lord.North's Administration, p. 289. 
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and have the happiness to lay the ground- work of a chap. 
reconciliation : he therefore moved an amendment to •^^^* 
the address, the substance of which was, * to request ' 
that his majesty would adopt some measures for 
accommodating all differences with America ; re- 
commending a cessation of hostilities, as necessary 
for so desirable an end ; with an assurance, that the 
-commons were determined to co-operate with him in 
every measure tending to the re-establishment of 
peace.' This motion was seconded, with additional 
arguments, by lord John Cavendish, and supported 
by the opposition generally on the following grounds : 
— after three years' war, an expenditure of fifteen 
millions of money, and the loss of many brave troops, 
we had no more prospect of bettering ourselves than 
when we began : notwithstanding the hopes of suc- 
cess yearly held out in the king's speech, our pro- 
gress exhibited an uninterrupted series of mortifying 
disappointments and humiliating losses ; the state 
of interest, of the stocks, and of real estates, as well 
as the gazettes, too plainly showed the degree in 
which our trade had been affected ; while the de- 
fenceless state of our coasts, and commercial fleets, 
demonstrated that if we were at present unable to 
protect the national trade, we should be still less 
able when involved in a war with the house of Bour- 
bon ; an event which might be considered as fast 
approaching. This then was the time to extricate 
ourselves from diflSculties, by reversing that ruinous 
and absurd system of coercion, which had irritated 
the . colonists, and strengthened the hands of . our 
enemies, without bringing any profit to ourselves. 

The address in the upper house, moved by earl 
Percy, caused an interesting debate, by calling up 
lord Chatham, who proposed an amendment, de- 
claring that he would not join in congratulation on 
misfortune and disgrace : he said, the present was a 
perilous and tremendous period, not a time for adu- 
lation; and he pointed out the degraded situation 
to which the country was reduced, in being obliged 
.to acknowlege as enemies those whom we had 
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CHAF. designated as rebels; in seeing them encouraged 
^^- and assisted by France, while ministers dared not to 
"interpose with dignity and effect. He then ex- 
plicitly stated his repugnance to the independence of 
the colonists : be would warmly sanction the struggle 
of free and virtuous patriots against arbitrary ex- 
actions ; but a claim of independence and disjunction 
from Great Britain h6 could not allow as an English^ 
man, or commend as a philanthropist. He concluded 
by recommending an immediate cessation of hosti- 
lities, and the commencement of a treaty to restore 
peace and liberty to America, strength and happi- 
ness to England, security and permanent prosperity 
to both countries. ' This, my lords,' said he, ' is 
yet in our power; and let not the wisdom and 
justice of your lordships neglect the happy, and 
perhaps the only opportunity/ 

His lordship was ably supported by the other 
peers in oppomtion. In reply to some observations 
on the employment of Indians in this unhappy war, 
•ministers strenuously defended, not only its policy, 
but its justice : if the women and children of the 
Americans were destroyed by these savages, it was 
said, they only were to blame, who by their rebel- 
lion had brought on themselves such calamities. 
Lord Suffolk had the hardihood even to assert, that 
the measure was allowable on principle ; inasmuch 
as it was justifiable to use all the means that God 
and nature had put into our hands. The whole of 
these arguments, particularly the last, roused the stern 
indignation of lord Chatham, who suddenly rose, and 
gave full expression to his feelings : — * To spnd forth 
the merciless cannibal thirsting for blood ! Against 
whom ? Your protestant brethren ! to lay waste 
their country, to desolate their dwellings, and extir- 
pate their race and name by the aid and instrument- 
ality of these hell-hounds of war! Spain <^an no 
longer boast pre-eminence in barbarity : she armed 
lierself with blood-hounds to extirpate the wretched 
natives of Mexico ; but we, more ruthless, loose 
these dogs of war against our countrymen in Amcarica, 
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endeared to us by every tie that should sanctify chap. 
humanity. My lords, I solemnly call on your lord- ^^^* 
ships, and on every order of men in the state, to 
stamp on this infamous procedure the indelible 
stigma of public abhorrence: more particularly I 
call on the holy prelates of religion to do away this 
iniquity : let them perform a lustration to purify 
their country from this deep and deadly sin. My 
lords, I am old and weak, and at present unable to 
say more ; but my feelings and indignation were too 
strong to have said less : I could not have slept this 
night in my bed, nor reposed my head on my pillow, 
without giving this vent to my eternal abhorrence of 
such enormous and preposterous principles.' 

It was not, however, in the power of eloquence 
to alter the determination of a cabinet which daily 
anticipated victories that would completely silence 
all opposition. When a division took place, twenty- 
eight lords only voted in support of the motion, 
against ninety-seven who opposed it. 

On the twenty-eighth of November the duke of 
Richmond moved for a committee of the house to 
inquire into the state of the nation ; also for the 
production of a number of papers relative to the 
army, navy, and colonies ; which were granted with- 
out opposition. On the same day, Mr. Fox made 
similar motions in the lower house, when that for a 
committee was carried unanimously ; but lord North 
opposed a subsequent demand for papers, as liable 
to make discoveries prejudicial to the interests of 
the country. In the course of debates which fol- 
lowed, Mr. Burke vented some misapplied witticisms 
against lord North, whom he compared to Sancho 
Panza in the government of Barataria; while Mr. 
Fox, with happier effect, compared lord George Ger- 
maine to Dr. Sangrado/ * For two years,' said he, 
* that a noble lord has presided over American affairs, 
the most violent scalping and tomahawk measures 
have been pursued : bleeding has been his only 
prescription. If a people, deprived of their ancient 
rights, are grown tumultuous, bleed them ! If they 
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CHAP, are attacked with a spirit of insurrectioo, bleed 
^^^ them ! If their fever should rise into rebellioD, bleed 
];;^ them ! cries this state physician : more blood ! more 
blood ! still more blood ! When Dr. Sangrado had 
persevered in a similar practice, killing by the very 
means he used for a cure, his man took the liberty to 
remonstrate against a practice that was beginning 
to bring their names into disrepute. The doctor 
answered, I believe we have indeed carried the 
matter a little too far; but you must know, I have 
written a book on the efficacy of this practice; 
therefore, if every patient we have should die by 
it, we must continue the bleeding for the ^redit 
of my book.' 

Mr. Dunning contended strenuously for the pro- 
duction of the papers ; and the attorney-general was 
beginning a reply to his ai^uments, when intelli- 
gence was circulated in a whisper, that they had 
been granted in the house of lords. Mr. Thurlow 
was for a moment disconcerted, but he declared that 
whatever ministers might do, be, as a member of 
parliament, would never vote for publishing the 
circumstances of a negotiation during its progress. 
Lord North, being somewhat irritated by a trium- 
phant laugh among the opposition members, was 
bantered by colonel Barr6 on the unusual circum- 
stance of losing bis temper; and Mr. Fox declared, 
that the only argument against a compliance with 
his motion was invalidated by the resolution of the 
upper house : disclosures need not be dreaded, where 
no secret could be kept. 

The debate assumed a new complexion from a 
judicious speech by governor Pownal : he thought 
all the papers in question unworthy of attention, so 
far as respected the subject of peace : even the act 
of parliament was of no avail on that point ; for it 
did not empower government to treat with the Ameri- 
cans, but as subjects : hence the inefficacy of lord 
Howe's negociations. Declaring himself as un- 
influenced by party connexions as he had been nine 
years ago, when he predicted the precise progress 
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of American resistance, he said, — ' I now tell this chap. 
house and government, that the Americans will ^^^' 
never return to their subjection : sovereignty is ^777 
abolished and gone for ever: the navigation act is 
annihilated : of what use then are these papers ? of 
what import our debates? Disputation and abuse 
may afford amusement; but neither America nor 
England can be benefited by such discussions in the 
present crisis- Until the house shall be disposed to 
treat with the United States as an independent, 
sovereign people, schemes or plans of conciliation, 
whoever may suggest them, will be found unim- 
portant.' The papers were ultimately refused. 

On the twenty-sixth, attention was paid to the 
estimates : the number of seamen was fixed at 
60,000, and the troops to be employed in America 
at 55,000. These votes were not passed without 
severe strictures on the mode of conducting every 
branch of the service. 

During a debate, on the third of December, colonel 
Barr6 asked the American secretary, what, on his 
honor, was become of general Burgoyne ?ind his 
brave army; and whether he had not received 
information, by express from Quebec, of their having 
surrendered to the enemy ? 

Lord George Germaine was obliged to confess 
that he had received such information ; but it was 
unauthenticated, and therefore he could not declare 
it officially : he hoped the house would suspend 
their judgment on the general as well as the minister: 
he was ready to submit his conduct in planning the 
expedition to investigation : if it appeared impotent 
and injurious, let the censure fall on him. Colonel 
Barr6, having launched forth severe invectives against 
the cool and easy manner in which the secretary of 
state had related the fate of a brave officer with his 
army, was followed by Mr. James Luttrell, Mr. 
Burke, Mr. T. Townshend, and Mr. Fox. The 
solicitor-general endeavored to reconcile the country 
{gentlemen to this disastrous intelligence, by appeal- 
ing to British magnanimity under distress, the certain 
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CHAP, harbinger of victory ; while lord North declared that 
^^^- no man had, from the beginning, been more de- 
sirous of peace than himself: if the surrender of his 
place and honors could obtain it, he would cheer- 
fully resign them : he had reluctantly accepted his 
situation ; but while in possession, he would support 
it to the best of his power. On the fifth, the earl of 
Chatham moved, in the house of lords, * that an ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty for copies of all 
orders and instructions issued to general Burgoyne 
relative to the late expedition from Canada.' Hold- 
ing up a paper to the view of the house, his lordship 
said, that * he had the king's speech in his hand, 
and a deep sense of the public calamity in his heart. 
That speech contained a most unfaithful picture of 
the state of public affairs : it had a specious outside; 
was full of hopes, while every thing within was full 
of danger. A system, destructive of all faith and 
confidence, had been introduced within the last 
fifteen years at St. James's, by which pliable men, 
not capable men, had been raised to the highest 
posts: a few obscure persons had obtained an as- 
cendency where no man ought to have a personal 
ascendency; and by the most insidious means the 
nation had been betrayed into a war, of which they 
liow reaped the bitter fruits. The spirit of delusion 
had gone forth; ministers had imposed on the people ; 
parliament had been induced to sanctify the impo- 
sition ; a visionary phantom of revenue had been 
conjured up for the basest of purposes ; but it was 
now for ever vanished.' His lordship observed, 
* that the abilities of general Burgoyne were con- 
fessed, his personal bravery was not surpassed, his zeal 
in the service unquestionable : he had experienced 
no pestilence ; nor suffered any of those accidents 
which sometimes supersede the wisest and most 
spirited exertions of human industry. What then is 
the cause of his misfortune? — want of wisdom in 
our councils, want of ability in our ministers. The 
plan of penetrating into the colonies from Canada, 
was a most wild, uncombined, and mad project ; and 
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the mode of carrying on the war was the most bloody; chap. 
barbarous, and ferocious recorded in the annals of ^^^• 
history : the arms of Britain had been sullied and 
tarnished by blending the seal ping-knife and toma- 
hawk with the sword and firelock : such a mode of 
warfare was a contamination, which all the waters 
of the Hudson and the Delaware would never wash 
away: it was impossible for America to forget or 
forgive so horrid an injury.' 

In the course of his speech, he animadverted in 
severe terms on the language recently held by the 
archbishop of York. * The pernicious doctrines ad- 
vanced by that prelate were,' he said, * the doctrfties 
of Atterbury and Sacheverel : as a whig, he abjured 
and detested them ; and he hoped he should yet see 
the day when they would be deemed libellous, and 
treated as such.' Though the motion was negatived, 
his lordship returned to the charge ; and next moved 
an address to the king, * that all orders and treaties 
relative to the employment of the Indian savages be 
laid before the house :' but in no debate did this great 
man appear to less advantage. Lord Gower, rising 
to oppose the motion, asserted * that the noble lord 
had hnnself employed, and acknowleged that he had 
employed, savages in the operations of the last war/ 
This charge lord Chatham peremptorily denied, 
reproaching lord Gower with petulance and misre- 
presentation. Indians, he confessed, had crept into 
the service during the last war ; but their employment 
had never been sanctioned by him officially : he 
challenged ministers to produce any such instructions 
of his; and he called on lord Amherst, who had 
commanded in America at the time referred to, for a 
declaration of the truth. Lord Amherst, not being 
able to evade this appeal, reluctantly owned that 
Indians had been employed on both sides: — * The 
French employed them first,' he said, * and we fol- 
lowed their example : but most certainly I should 
not have ventured to do so, if I had not received 
orders to that purpose.' Lord Denbigh was very 
i^evere on the noble earl, whom he called *the great 
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CHAP, oracle with the short memory ;' asserting that the 
^^^- returns of the army must have shown that the Indians 
were employed last war. Lord Shelbume made an 
ingenious attempt to extricate his noble friend from 
this apparent contradiction of his own orders, by sug- 
gesting that they were probably sent through the 
board of trade, not through the secretary's office : 
lord Chatham caught eagerly at the subterfuge : he 
was sure the order had not passed regularly through 
his office ; nor would the humanity of his late majesty 
have sanctioned so satanic a measure : but the fallacy 
of this pretence was exposed by lord Suffolk, who 
obiServed that all instructions to governors and com- 
manders in chief necessarily passed through the 
office of the secretary of state, and were counter- 
signed by the king. Lord Townshend justified the 
measure both in the last and present war ; and the 
earl of Dunmore, late governor of Virginia, declared 
that he himself had been attacked by a party of 
Indians, set on by the people of that colony. The 
debate continued till eleven o'clock at night, when 
lord Chatham's motion was disposed of by the 
previous question ; the majority being forty to 
eighteen. 

On the tenth of December the royal assent was 
given to a bill for continuing the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act in certain cases of piracy and 
treason ; also to the land and malt tax bills, those 
standing resources of government revenue ; and after 
the discussion of some motions, made with a design 
of embarrassing ministers, an adjournment to the 
twentieth of January was proposed by lord Beau- 
champ : this was strongly objected to as highly 
improper at so critical a period ; and Mr. Burke pro- 
posed, as an amendment, that the house should 
adjourn for a week. The reply of ministers was 
short : their ostensible reasons for the original motion 
were, that all business of importance was transacted ; 
no apprehensions were entertained of foreign powers ; 
no material progress could be made at present'in the 
field, or by negotiation ; and the committee on the 
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state of the nation, to which all important questions chap. 
were to be referred, would not sit till February. In ^^^• 
reality, they desired a breathing time, as a relief "^m 
from the annoyance of business under the late dis- 
tressing intelligence ; they also required leisure to 
deliberate on the means of repairing losses abroad, 
and preparing themselves for those inquiries which 
had been agreed on by both houses of parliament. 
After a long debate, the proposed adjournment was 
carried by 155 against 68; and next day a similar 
motion, equally agitated in the house of lords, was 
carried by a majority of 47 to 17. 

During the recess, each party displayed an earnest Demon- 
desire to conciliate public opinion in its favor, andpubUc'^° 
secure the success of its future schemes : but though spirit in 
for a time a certain degree of despondency, produced ^ 
by the intelligence from America, favored the views 
of opposition ; yet the ministerial predictions, that 
the spirit of the nation would shake off all gloomy 
anticipations of the future, and rouse itself to activity, 
were soon verified. Public meetings of corporate 
bodies, towns, and counties, being called together, 
took this opportunity of displaying their attachment 
to the crown in the strongest language : nor was this 
all ; Manchester and Liverpool each raised a regiment 
of 1000 men ; Edinburgh and Glasgow followed their 
example; independent companies were raised in 
Wales and the highlands of Scotland ; and although 
the livery of London and corporation of Bristol, 
steady to their expressed opinions, refused to co- 
operate in these schemes, yet a large sum of money 
was raised in both places by subscription for the 
public service ; so that a body of 15,000 men was 
placed at the disposal of government by these patriotic 
efforts. When parliament assembled after the recess, 
this mode of raising troops, without the concurrence 
or knowlege of the legislature, occasioned violent 
debates, being considered unconstitutional and dan- 
gerous to public liberty ; neither was the plan 
thought consistent with economy, though calculated 
to serve certain influential persons, who were com- 
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CHAP, plimented with the appointment of officers to the 
XIX. newly-formed regiments. The purchase- money of 
their commissions, it was said, would vastly exceed 
the amount of the gratuities; and their full and 
half pay might have been spared to the nation by an 
offer of bounties to recruits entering into the old 
regiments. ^^ 

While the strenuous partisans of ministers thus 
supplied them with means for carrying on the war, 
people of different sentiments found another channel 
into which they could direct their bounty. Com- 
plaints had been made, and noticed in the house of 
lords, that the American prisoners were treated with 
great cruelty in British prisons : the subject was 
investigated.; and although it could not be shown 
that government authorised any wanton exercise of 
power in regard to food, fuel, or personal treatment, 
yet instances were discovered, in which the hardships 
arising from a slender allowance were still farther 
increased by the inhumanity of keepers. To relieve 
these distresses, a subscription was opened ; and the 
prisoners were supplied with clothes, firing, bedding, 
and other necessaries, during the winter/' 

On the third of November the queen was safely 
delivered of a daughter, the princess Sophia. In 
this year the first duty was laid on goods sold by 
auction, as well as on inhabited houses. 

^* Lord North's Administration, p. 296. >3 Ibid. 
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GEORGE III. (continued.)— 1778. 

Effect of general Burgoyne's surrender on the court of France 
— Count de Vergennes, and Marie Antoinette — First French 
envoy sent to North America — American affairs in Paris — 
Hints of conciliatory measures by lord North — Mr, Fox's 
speech in the committee on the state of the nation — His 
motion rejected — Also that of the duke of Richmond — Mr. 
Burke's speech against the employment of Indians — Story of 
Miss Macrea — Governor Pownal's speech and humane pro- 
posal — Attempt of Mr. Fox to stop the sending of troops to 
America — Examination of evidence in the upper house — 
Lord North introduces his conciliatory bills — Debates on 
them — Intimation of the French treaty with America — 
Attempt to engage lord Chatham in the administration — 
Notification of the French treaty to parliament — Motion of 
an address thereon — Debates — Investigation of the state of 
the navy — Lord Sandwich severely attacked-^ Motion for 
excluding contractors from seats in parliament — Committee 
for the revision of the Irish trade laws — Opposition of the 
British merchants and manufacturers — Bill for the relief of 
Roman Catholics — Motion of censure on lord George Ger- 
maine — Duke of Richmond's motion in the house of lords," 
and last reply of lord Chatham — His death, &c. — Supplies, 
&c. for 1778 — Parliament rises — King's speech— Admiral 
Rodney — Military affairs in America — Manner in which 
notice of the conciliatory bills was recieived — Notification of 
the French treaty — Unfortunate action under La Fayette — 
Sir Henry Clinton takes the supreme command of the British 
army — ^Conduct of the British commissioners, and of con- 

fress — Evacuation of Philadelphia by the British troops — 
larch towards New York — Affair of general Lee — ^His dis- 
grace — Arrival of a French fleet on the shores of America 
under count d*Estaing — The British fleet protected in the 
harbor of New York — Combined, attack of French and Ame- 
ricans on Rhode Island — Its failurcT— D'Estaing's conduct 
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CHAP. meets with disapprobation — Operations of the British army 
XX. in the provinces of New York and New Jersey — Attack of 

-: the savages on the settlement of Wyoming under colonel 

1778. Butler — Americans take revenge — The French envoy received 

at Philadelphia — Instructions sent to Franklin — French de- 
prived of their fishery at Newfoundland — They capture Domi- 
nica; but lose St. Lucie — French plans regarding Canada 
counteracted by the prudence of Washington — Capture of 
Savannah by the British — Naval operations in the British 
channel — Afiairs respecting admiral Keppel and Sir Hugh 
Palliser — Domestic matters. 

Hortiic in- The Capture of gCDcral Burgoyne's army deter- 
Frencc." ^^ i^'^ed Francc to assume that hostile attitude to which 
her secret intrigues in favor of the revolted Americans 
were all preparatory: Spain was not so ready to 
throw off the mask, but there was no doubt of her 
adhering to those plans which the elder branch of the 
house of Bourbon had adopted. It may seem repug- 
nant to every maxim of true policy, that nations, 
which had foreign settlements of their own, and whose 
government at home was founded in despotism, and 
corrupted by abuses of every description, should teach 
a lesson and set an example which might so easily be 
turned against themselves : indeed it is surprising 
that a bare apprehension of that shock to the political 
system of Europe, which American success was sure 
to produce, did not deter the most ambitious staties- 
men from engaging in a transatlantic war : but pride 
and avarice, with a desire of wiping off the disgrace 
of the last contest, and securing the exclusive bene- 
fits of American commerce, rendered the French mi- 
nisters blind to consequences; while the king's natu- 
ral indolence, and moderate abilities, threw the reins 
of government into the hands of that anti-pacific par- 
ty, of which the queen was considered the head ; and 
which thought the present a favorable opportunity of 
rising on the ruin of a detested rival. An appearance 
of neutrality, with secret aid given to the revolted 
colonists, had been long kept up; and all open decla- 
ration of hostility was still anxiously avoided : but 
the capture of Burgoyne's army, and reports of some 
very conciliatory propositions about to be submitted 
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by the British ministry to the American colonists, chap. 
obliged the French cabinet to throw off the mask ear- ^^• 
lier than they intended. It was well known that the " 
Americans, notwithstanding their success at Saratoga, 
labored under such great distress from want of inter- 
nal resources, while their trade was interrupted by 
the British cruisers, that in all probability they would 
be obliged to submit to terms, unless foreign aid 
could be obtained : by strongly insisting on these 
topics. Dr. Franklin at length gave a decisive turn to 
the counsels of Versailles; and a treaty was signed 
on the sixth of February, though not publicly avowed, 
nor perhaps definitively arranged in all its terms : 
but the complete independence of the United States 
was acknowleged. The great friend of the Americans 
in this business was the count de Vergennes ; on 
whose shoulders congress chiefly threw the burden of 
its foreign affairs, and of many troubles at home con- 
necte<l with them : for it was a standing instruction 
that the American agents abroad were to seek advice 
from the French court ; so that the calls on the time 
and attention of this minister were incessant : and 
when we consider the novel situation of France with 
respect to England, the negotiations for loans and 
subsidies, the disbursement of supplies, the fitting- 
out of armed vessels for America in French ports, the 
discontent of French officers serving in the United 
States, the clamors of neutral and belligerent powers^ 
with numerous other vexations, which in succession 
devolved on the count de Vergennes, we are asto- 
nished that even the acknowleged patience and good 
temper of that statesman could sustain his policy : 
nothing, indeed, enabled him to act but the gratified 
animosity of the French people, and the decisive sup- 
port which he received from the queen. This attach- 
ment of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette to the revo- 
lutionary cause is generally confessed by American 
writers;^ and is supposed to have arisen chiefly from 
the impulse of family pride, or affection, inducing 

' See North American Review, vol. xxxiii. p. 471. 
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CHAP, her to exert all her influence to involve France in a 
XX. foreign contest, and thus prevent its* opposition to the 
unjust and ambitious schemes of the Austrian court 
regarding the Bavarian succession.^ 

Not long after the treaty between France and 
America had been signed, Mr. Silas Deane returned 
to the United States with M. Gerard, the first French 
envoy appointed to that country. Mr. John Adams 
was Mr. Deane's successor at Paris, where the prin- 
cipal business of the commissioners consisted in send- 
ing out military supplies, in fitting out privateers, 
effecting the sale of prizes, adjudicating contested 
cases, and performing the duties usually discharged 
by consuls and mercantile agents. This was less 
difficult now than before the treaty, since there was 
less reason for concealment and disguise; particularly 
when lord Stormont quitted Paris, and his spies dis- 
appeared. The French government immediately 
granted to congress a loan of 3,000,000 livres, which 
afforded an important temporary relief, and enabled 
the commissioners to meet the draughts which came 
on them rather heavily from home.^ 

Hints thrown out by lord North in the British par- 
liament, during the debate on the question of adjourn- 
ment, made it evident that ministers had turned their 
thoughts to some new scheme of conciliation with 
the colonists ; though they felt the necessity of ma- 
king such preparations for the ensuing campaign as 
would enable them to treat with dignity, and assert 

* The elector of Bavaria, having died without issue, Decemher 30, 1777, was 
succeeded in his dominions at large by his heir, the elector palatine : he had 
scarcely however entered his new capital of Munich, when the Austrian troops 
poured from all sides into lower Bavaria, and seized every place to which they 
came ; another strong body advanced to the upper Palatinate ; and a third army 
of 60,000 men were prepared, ready to follow up success. No alternative 
remained for the elector, but to lose the whole of his dominions, or resign the 
better half of them to violence and injustice ; which latter course he took : 
such a flagrant attack, however, on the rights of succession, such a dismember- 
ment of two great electorates, alarmed the princes of the empire, and rendered 
an appeal to the sword necessary. After a year's war with Prussia and other 
members of the Germanic body, the emperor was obliged to relinquish the dis- 
tricts he had so unjustly seized, retaining only the frontier territory appertaining 
to the regency of Burghausen, which was ceded to the house of Austria, as an 
equivalent for her formal renunciation of all her old and vexatious claims. 
' North American Review, vol. xxi. p. 486. 
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the soveretGfn rights of Great Britain with success : in chap. 
this, as already has been noticed, they were zealously ^^' 



seconded by the spirit of the people ; but more parti- j^^g 
cularly by corporate bodies, and individuals of rank 
and influence. When parliament met, on the twen- Meeting of 
ty-second of January, the levying of troops by private p"^^^*°^®^*- 
subscription claimed its earliest attention ; but, though 
the debates on this point were frequently renewed 
with unusual heat, the opposition were foiled in all 
attempts to obtain a vote of censure : yet it is a sin- 
gular fact, that lord North was at this time so adverse 
to a continuation of the contest, that he had actually 
expressed a wish to the king to resign his office. 
This appears from a letter addressed by his majesty 
to that minister, on the 31st of January ; in which, 
after appealing to lord North's personal affection for 
him, and his sense of honor, he goes on to say, 
* You must remember that before the recess I strongly 
advised you not to bind yourself to bring forward any 
plan for restoring tranquillity to America ; not from 
any absurd ideas of unconditional submission^ which my 
mindnever harbored ; but from foreseeing that what- 
ever can be proposed, will be liable, not to bring 
America back to her attachment, but to dissa- 
tisfy this country, which so cheerfully and hand- 
somely carries on the contest, and has a right to have 
the struggle continued, till convinced that it is vain. 
Perhaps this is the minute when you ought to be least 
in a hurry to produce a plan, from the probability of 
a declaration of war from France.' It is manifest 
from this letter that lord North had proposed some 
plan for conciliation unpalatable to the kiug ; and it 
may be reasonably inferred, from the passage in Ita- 
lics, that his lordship, in expressing a wish to retire, 
had urged the impracticability of obtaining un- 
conditional submission^ which he supposed to be the 
king's determined object. Yet, when it appeared that 
war with France had become inevitable, his majesty, 
in a letter dated February 9th, expresses his anxiety, 
before * the veil was drawn off by the court of France,' 
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CHAP, that lord North should ' not delay to bring in his 
^^ proposition.'* 



j77g In both bouses intense interest was excited by the 
approaching debates in committee on the state of the 
nation. On the second of February, Mr. Fox opened 
the business in the commons, entreating them to 
divest themselves of former opinions, favorite ideas, 
and long-cherished prejudices, and to abide by the 
fair result of the present inquiry : he recommended 
an oblivion of all enmity towards America ; and he 
laid it down as an axiom, that when any country falls 
in a short period from the highest summit of power, 
there must have been some radical fault in its govern- 
ment ; though such fault may be no proof of minis- 
terial criminality. 

He then took an historical review of proceedings 
relative to America since 1774, and exposed the 
error of ministers in mistaking a single province for a 
continent, the state of Massachusets-bay for the 
American empire. Virginia, a colony no less tena- 
cious of its rights, was totally forgotten ; and a union 
of the provinces was deemed impossible : but who- 
ever should contend against ten, when prepared for 
only one antagonist, must encounter greater difficul- 
ties, than if aware at first of the resisting force. 
After observing, that every attempt to crush insur- 
rection by inadequate means, foments instead of 
suppressing it, he went on to show how England 
had erred in this respect : on the events of the last 
campaign he forbore to touch, as they demanded a 
separate investigation. From the papers before the 
house, he contended, that to send more troops out of 
this country would be highly imprudent ; the conduct 
of France, the state of public credit, his majesty *s 
speech, all sufficiently proved the necessity of pre- 
paring for an European war : it was time therefore 
to contemplate the domestic situation of the country, 

^ Extracts from the Letters of George III. and lord North, oommimicated by 
lord Holland to Mr. Jared Sparks, for his ' Life of Washington ; * and by 
Mr. Sparks to the Athenaeum. 
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and not leave it defenceless, for the purpose of pro- chap. 
tracting a contest that was impracticable ; a contest, ^^' 
in which so much treasure had been expended, and j^^g 
so many lives lost. He therefore moved that no more 
troops from the old corps should be sent out of the 
kingdom. No answer was made to Mr. Fox's speech ; 
but his motion was rejected by 259 to 165. 

The duke of Richmond, pursuing the same line of 
argument in the upper house, founded on it a motion 
somewhat similar: but this also was rejected, as 
amounting to a public acknowlegement by Great 
Britain of her inability to prosecute the war, and 
assert her rights over the colonies; as inviting the 
house of Bourbon to attempt an invasion ; and as 
attacking the inherent prerogative of the crown to 
raise, direct, and employ the military force of the 
kingdom. 

During the next sitting of the committee, Mr. 
Burke moved for papers relative to the employment 
of Indians in America, from 1774 to 1778 ; in support 
of which motion he made a speech three hours in 
length ; which, though very inadequately reported, 
is considered as one of the most splendid efforts of 
his oratory. Governor Johnstone declared that he 
rejoiced in the exclusion of strangers ; ^ for had they 
heard it, their indignation and enthusiasm would 
have impelled them to tear in pieces the two mini- 
sterial lords. North and Germaine. In this harangue, 
Mr. Burke dwelt chiefly on the Indian mode of war- 
fare, which was so horrible as to exceed the ferocity 
of all barbarians recorded in history. He ludicrously 
analysed general Burgoyne's speech to these savages; 
not decrying its sentiments, but only the application 
of them to wretches as little likely to be moved by 
them as the wild beasts of the forest. He showed, 
by details of Burgoyne's and St. Leger's expe- 
ditions, that the Indians indiscriminately murdered 
men, women, and children, friends and foes ; 
nay, that the greatest slaughter often fell on those 

' An order to this effect had been made in the house of commons. 
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who were best affected to the government, and had 
been disarmed by the revolutionists. He painted in 
vivid colors the story of Miss Macrea, whose fate 
was very remarkable, and created a violent animosity 
against the British army. 

The father of this unfortunate young woman was 
strongly attached to the royal cause ; and she herself 
was to have been married, the very day on which 
she was killed, to an officer in general Burgoyne's 
army ; but, on her way to meet her lover, she was 
murdered by two Indian chiefs sent for her pro- 
tection. A deed so atrocious called forth general 
indignation : a correspondence between the British 
and American commanders ensued on the subject, 
and the former was much reflected on in conse- 
quence of this cruel deed. The excuse he made 
was, that the two chiefs having disputed which of 
them should be her principal guard, and obtain a 
larger reward ; he, from whose hands she was snatched, 
cleaved her head, in a fit of rage, with his tomahawk. 
As the murderer was not put to death, it was thought, 
either that these savage allies were too powerful, or 
their services too highly valued, to run the risk of 
offending them : the real cause, however, of pardon 
being extended to the offender, was an agreement 
made by his tribe with the British general, to abstain 
for the future from indulging in such wanton cruel- 
ties : this he considered of more consequence, than 
to take revenge on a wretch, who scarcely knew 
that he had committed an evil act. 

The arguments of Mr. Burke were strenuously 
P^^P^^^ *^^ supported by governor Pownal ; who declared that 
Pownai. there was not so unfair, so hellish an engine of war, 
as savages mingled with civilised troops. After 
forcibly illustrating this position, that benevolent 
man proposed, as a mode of putting an end to so 
atrocious a mode of warfare, that the two countries 
should mutually agree to break off all alliance with 
these blood-hounds, and treat them as enemies when- 
ever they should commit any act of hostility against 
a white person, American or European. If govern- 
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ment, he said, would propose the terms of such an chap. 
agreement, he would answer for it that congress ^^' 
would embrace and execute them with good faith : 
the very overture might occasion the happiest effects, 
in producing mutual kind offices, and leading ulti- 
mately to a perfect reconciliation : besides, he^offered 
to go in person, without pay or hope of any reward, 
and make the proposal to congress ; and he would 
answer with his life for the success of the negotiation. 
It is pleasing to record such an instance of genuine 
philanthropy in an individual : but very different 
feelings are excited by the ministerial rejection of 
Mr. Burke's motion, and of governor Pownals auxi- 
liary proposition. 

Another effort was made, on the eleventh of Febru- 
ary, by Mr. Fox, to effect those regulations and 
l^estraints of military exertion, which seemed to be 
one of the chief objects of opposition in obtaining 
the committee. He showed that, in all the reinforce- 
ments sent to America since 1774, we had lost 20,000 
men ; and he concluded, that if with so vast a force 
so little had been accomplished, it was useless to 
prosecute the war: this statement of loss was repre- 
sented by the friends of government as greatly over^ 
rated, and the resolution was evaded by a motion 
for leave to report progress. 

The committee of the lords was employed in 
examining evidence : merchants were called as wit- 
nesses, by the opposition peers, who proved that 
great losses had resulted to their commercial con- 
cerns from the war; whilst others, on the side of 
government, showed, not only that considerable cap- 
tures had been made, but that new and profitable 
sources of commerce had been opened since the 
commencement of hostilities. The duke of Rich- 
mcmd resisted thearguments drawn from this testi- 
mony : the prizes taken and distributed to British 
seamen, far from being a balance in our favor, 
added to our loss ; for if we had not been at war 
with America, the value of all these cargoes, in the 
circuitous coiirse of trade, must have centred in 

ENG. II. z 
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Great Britain. The propositions were disposed of,: 
as in the lower house, by the previous question : 
other motions, also made by the duke of Richmond, 
for ascertaining the number of troops sent to America, 
as well as the expenses incurred by the war, oc- 
casioned! long discussion, to no purpose. 

On the seventeenth of February lord North brought 
into the house of commons two bills tending to recon- 
ciliation with the colonists : the first was expressly 
designed to remove from their minds all apprehen- 
sions concerning taxation by the British parliament ; 
whilst it repealed the act which imposed a duty 
on tea : the second enabled his majesty to appoint 
commissioners to consult and agree on means of 
quieting the disorders subsisting in certain colonies 
of North America. These commissioners were en- 
dowed with very extensive powers, and were author- 
ised to treat with congress, as if it were a legal 
body ; with any of the provincial assemblies ; with 
general Washington ; or with any other individual 
in a civil capacity or military command ; they had 
power to order a suspension of arms ; to prohibit the 
operation of all laws ; to grant pardons, immunities, 
and rewards of all kinds ; to restore all or any of the 
colonies to the form of their ancient constitution; 
and, wherever the king nominated the governor and 
other public officers, to appoint such at their dis- 
cretion, until his majesty's pleasure could belcnowo. 
It had been objected to thje former commissioners, 
that their powers were deficient : this act therefore 
declared that, should the Americans make a claim 
of independence at the outset of the treaty, they 
would not be required to renounce it until the treaty 
was ratified by the British legislature. A reasonable 
and moderate contribution toward the common de- 
fence of the empire, when re-united, was to be the 
object of negotiation ; but not to be insisted on as 
indispensable. 

These concessions were much more ample than 
those brought forward by lord Chatham and Mr. 
Burke, which were at the time unhappily disap- 
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proved: expressions of disapprobation were heard ghap. 
from the tory party in the house; and some of ^^' 
the country gentlemen loudly complained of the 
deception practised against them relative to Ameri- 
can taxation. On the other hand, lord North's 
propositions were generally approved by the oppo- 
sition ; though many members strenuously con- 
tended that they would be inefficient at the present 
moment: as however there was something like a 
chance, they would not obstruct a plan which had 
conciliation for its object. Mr. Fox, in particular, 
was very severe on his lordship ; * whose arguments,' 
he said, * might be collected into one point, and 
his excuses comprised in one apology, or rather in 
one word, ignorance ; a palpable and total ig- 
norance of America : he had expected much, and 
had been disappointed in every thing : necessity 
alone had compelled him now to speak out.' He 
also accused the minister, with added threats of 
condign punishment, of adjourning parliament, in 
order to propose terms of pacification ; though he 
neglected the business until France had concluded 
a treaty with the independent states of America. 
He assured the house, that he had it from un- 
questionable authority, that such a treaty had been 
sighed at Paris ; and he called on the minister to 
afford them satisfaction on so important a point. 
Mr. Grenville joined in demanding an answer ; 
averring that he had received information of very 
offensive language held by the court of France, and 
the march of troops from its interior provinces. 

Lord North reluctantly acknowleged that such a 
treaty was in agitation ; though, as it was not authen- 
ticated by our ambassador, he had no authority to 
pronounce absolutely that it was concluded. 

Prepared by the debates in the lower house, oppo- 
sition lords embarrassed the progress of the con- 
ciliatory bills with numerous objections. The duke 
of Richmond read the American declaration, para- 
graph by paragraph, and tauntingly asked ministers 
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ppAP. whether they meant to subscribe to assertions such 
^^* as these: — *that the king is a tyrant,' — 'that his 
majesty has lost the affection of his American sub- 
jects by the insolent, daring, perfidious, and uncon- 
stitutional language of ministers,' &c. ? These bills, 
far from regaining America, would sound the trumpet 
of war to all nations : they were at once ignominious 
and ineffectual : they meant nothing, or worse than 
nothing : they were better calculated to divide 
than to conciliate : they empowered commissioners 
to treat with America, and then called them back to 
Europe to consult parliament. Why not renounce 
at once the right of taxation reserved in the declara- 
tory act ? Why not, instead of arming commissioners 
with powers, not to be regulated, and of course not 
properly exercised, repeal all obnoxious acts at once? 
Such conduct would evince sincerity. 

Lord Temple expressed his indignation and con- 
tempt at the measure. America had aimed at inde- 
pendence from the first: ministers had raised the 
spirit of the nation by the new levies, and now 
diminished it by disgracefully prostrating the country, 
parliament, and people, at the feet of Franklin and 
Deane* to whom they paid homage in sackcloth and 
ashes. 

Lord Shelburne also opposed the bills, as tending 
to separate the two countries ; for he never would 
consent that America should be independent of 
England : his idea of our connexion was, that we 
should have one friend, one enemy, one purse, and 
one sword ; England superintending the whole, as 
the great controlling power: this might have been 
procured not long since, and perhaps even now, 
without the shedding of blood. In the course of the 
debate, the duke of Grafton put the same question to 
ministers, regarding France, which Mr. Fox had pro- 
pounded in the lower house ; when lord Weymouth 
answered, * that he knew nothing of any sucih treaty : 
he had received no authentic information of its being 
in existence or contemplation/ 
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The bills passed without a division; but with ^ chai>. 
protest from lord Abingdon, embodying the principal ^^' 
objections urged in the debate. 

At such a crisis, good policy required that an 
attempt should be made to secure the assistance of 
the great war minister, so idolised for his success in 
a former emergency, and so revered by the Ameri- 
cans for his firm, but conciliatory conduct toward 
them. Overtures were accordingly made to lord 
Chatham ; not however inviting him to arrange a new 
cabinet^ but merely to join that of lord North. 
Though he had recently declared against American 
independence, the king positively objected to any 
application for his assistance in forming a new 
administration. * Should he wish to see me,' says 
his majesty, * before he gives his answer, 1 shall 
certainly refuse it.' At this period the king's corre- 
spondence with lord North is full of protestations 
against coalitions and changes of ministry, so vehe-^ 
Inent and frequent, as to prove that his lordship had 
pressed therti earnestly and repeatedly on his notice : 
* Hfe would run any personal risk rather than submit 
to the opposition; and is grieved at lord North's 
recurring to this painful subject ; ' * he would sooner 
hazard his crown than do what is disgraceful : if the 
nation will not stand by him, they shall have another 
king ; for he will never put his hand to what will 
make him miserable to the last hour of his life ; to 
give lord North ease, he will accept the services of 
these desperate men in his ministry ; but rather than 
be shackled by them, he would lose his crown.' On 
the twenty-second of March he asks his lordship 
this plain question : * Is he resolved at the hour of 
danger to desert his sovereign?' and next day ex- 
presses himself satisfied with the premier's answer ; 
observing, ' that he always thought his lordship's 
sense of honor would prevent him from deserting ; ' 
yet two letters, dated on the twenty-ninth and 
thirtieth of this same month, intimate that loi*d North 
had declined continuing minister, farther than to 
close the session^ or than it might be necessary to 
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CHAP; make new arrangements; and the king insists on 
^^- lord Thurlow being immediately made chancellor/ 
In May, however, his majesty earnestly pressed his 
lordship's continuance in office, and prevailed ; but 
the latter, during this and the following month, 
reverted to his expressed intentions, and was 
answered by the king with many remonstrances, 
and a considerable degree of irritability.* 

The conciliatory bills had scarcely received the 
royal assent, when lord North delivered a message 
from his majesty to the commons, and lord Wey- 
mouth to the upper house, informing them that 'a 
rescript had been delivered by the French ambassa- 
dor, avowing that a treaty of amity, commerce, and 
alliance had been recently concluded with the 
United States of America, which, it is said, are in 
full possession of independence : that it stipulates 
for no exclusive advantages in favor of the French 
nation ; but professes a constant and sincere disposi- 
tion for peace with Great Britain ; and declares that 
his most christian majesty will protect effectually 
the lawful commerce of his subjects, and maintain 
the dignity of his flag. In consequence of this 
offensive communication, the British ambassador had 
been instructed to withdraw from Paris ; and the 
king relied on the zeal and affectionate spirit of his 
people to repel insult, and maintain the national 
honor.' 

In discussing the motion for an address, an amend- 
ment was proposed, requesting the king to dismiss 
his rhinisters : lord North was reproached for a 
culpable neglect of the means of information and de- 
fence : he had suffered himself to be surprised by 
the notification of a treaty which appeared to have 
been two years under discussion ; and, on the eve of 
war, the country was destitute of adequate means 
for its internal security. 

Governor Pownal, without intending to vindicate 
ministers, detailed the circumstances and progress of 

* From Mr. Jared Sparks^s ' Extracts/ See. 
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the treaty ; which, he said, had not existed in idea chap. 
six months, nor been in actual negotiation more ^^' 
than three : he afterwards observed that peace with 
America was yet practicable, if Great Britain would 
pursue the proper course. *The Americans,' he 
contended, *are, and roust be, independent: w^ 
acknowlege it in our acts ; and have already, though 
we may try to cover our shame with words, resigned 
all dominion over them : they will never rescind 
their declaration ; but if parliament will extend the 
powers of the commissioners so far as to acknowlege 
their independence, on conditions, they will, in 
return, form with us a federal treaty, offensive, de- 
fensive, and commercial. The compact, signed at 
Paris, is not yet ratified by congress : by a speedy 
and candid exertion, this country may still be enabled 
to take advantage of the natural predilection of the 
Americans for the parent state : if a fedejal treaty 
were UjOt adopted, and the Americans should ever 
be induced to treat on other terms, one of their first 
demands must be a reimbursement of expenses, and 
an indemnification for losses : a pecuniary remunera- 
tion was out of the question ; but in lieu of it, 
government must sacrifice Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
the Newfoundland fishery : this he knew would be 
insisted on ; but if independence were conceded, 
America could only treat with us on the same ground 
as any other independent nation. He did not think 
our force insufficient to resist the new enemy: it 
was indifferent to him who were ministers; but he 
coincided with all the feelings of resentment indi- 
cated in the address/ 

General Conway supported these principles ; de- 
claring that he had seen a letter from Dr. Franklin « 
written since the treaties had been signed, and 
offering peace, if Great Britain would forego her 
claims to supremacy : Mr. Dundas also thought it 
would bie better policy to form a federal union, than 
to lose America, and let her fall into the hands of 
France. Many times during the debate the name 
of loi'd Chatham was brought up, as the only 
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€HAP. statesman capable of rescuing the vessel of the state 
^^- in these trying circumstances ; but lord North, after 
expressing, as on a former occasion, a total disregard 
to office, declared that the interest of the empire, no 
less than his own reputation, demanded that he 
should remain at the helm. The original address 
was carried by 263 to 113. In the upper house the 
debate was chiefly maintained by the parties in 
opposition ; one of which was desirous to preserve 
America at all events by the full grant of independ- 
ence ; while the other considered, not only that the 
indignities offered by the colonists to their parent 
state justified immediate hostilities, but that the loss 
of America would put an end to the prosperity of 
Great Britain. The address was carried by a large 
majority j and another, in answer to a message for 
calling out the militia, was passed without division 
or debate, 
invcstiga- The very important subject of the navy, which 
^te^of^he^^^ been severely scrutinised in the committee of 
navy. supply, now attracted more particular attention. 
Whoever has read the authentic memoirs and corre- 
spondence of eminent men* about this period, will 
have felt that there was toD much justice in the 
charges brought against administration for neglecting 
that great bulwark of British power : the blame, 
however, in this case must be divided : it attaches 
itself no less to the prime minister, who so soon 
forgot the use which lord Chatham had made of that 
^rand instrument of war, than to lord Sandwich, 
whose inattention to the duties of his department, 
and deference to parliamentary influence, allowed 
the ships to fall into decay, and to be commanded 
by officers almost unacquainted with the rudiments 
of their profession. These charges were as easily 
evaded, as denied, in that corrupt parliament which 
was now assembled under the auspices of lord North : 
the truth of them however will become evident as 
we proceed. 

* See particularly the interesting Life of Lord Rodney, by major-general 
Mundy. 
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An account of the ships in the British navy having chap. 
been submitted to the committee, Mr* Fox, on the ^■^• 
eleventh of March, submitted a motion to the house, 
that this force was inadequate to the defence of the 
country : Mr, Temple Luttiell followed, and in a long 
detail exposed the bad condition of the ships, the 
neglect of supplies, and the deplorable state of the 
service in all its departments ; nothing being clearer 
than its inefficiency for the protection of the realm, 
except the prostitution, mismanagement, and atro- 
cious criminality of those ministers who had so long 
deluded their sovereign. No regular answer was 
returned to these statements, as the king's message 
respecting France was then in preparation. 

In the house of lords the subject was taken up by 
the duke of Bolton, who moved that the surveyor of 
the navy should be examined : but lord Sandwich 
haying resisted this propositi, as tending to injure 
the country by improper disclosures, the motion was 
negatived. Lord Radnor observed, that the house 
treated the first lord of the admiralty with much 
more respect than their ancestors had treated the 
husband of a queen of England. 

On the thirty-first of March lord Effingham re- 
turned to the charge on this disgraceful subject, ac-* 
cusing lord Sandwich of gross mismanagement, and 
moving a series of propositions, for disclosing the 
affairs of the navy during the last eight years, with 
the ordinary estimates, and list of ships built, repaired, 
and broken up. Lord Sandwich made on this occa- 
sion a long defence ; and, comparing the present 
state of the navy with its condition in 1727, drew 
deductions highly favorable to his own administra- 
tion ; a sure sign that there was something wrong 
in his conduct. In the course of debate, many col- 
lateral topics were introduced; as the mismanage- 
ment of Greenwich-hospital, improvidence in the for- 
mation of contracts, peculation in the dock-yards ; 
and the first lord of the admiralty was told to beware 
of popular vengeance, or the punishment of De Witt, 
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CHAP, who was torn limb from limb by the multitude. The 
^^' debate became very tumultuous, and the motions were 
all negatived : so great, however, was public dissa- 
tisfaction at the direction of naval affairs about this 
time, that many distinguished officers of the highest 
rank sent in their resignation ; and so general was 
the dislike to the service, that twenty captains pro- 
posed to resign their commissions at once, and were 
prevented only by the necessity which existed for 
their services. 

Previously to the above discussion, the attention of 
parliament had been called by lord Effingham, in the 
upper house, to a scandalous neglect of economy in 
the transport service; and colonel Barr6, in the com- 
mons, moved for a select committee to inspect the 
public accounts ; charging the minister with gross 
negligence and ignorance in making contracts, and 
with not understanding the difference between cur- 
rency and sterling : he also accused the house of 
shameful and traitorous servility in sanctioning his 
evasions and delusions. 

Lord North was led by such accusations to explain 
himself with some warmth, and to consent that a 
committee should be appointed : a report was accord- 
ingly presented to the house, but at too late a period 
for consideration. Sir Philip Jennings Clarke took 
advantage of these discussions to propose a bill for 
excluding contractors from parliament, unless their 
contracts were obtained by a public bidding : during 
the debate, many violent reflections were made on 
the characters and gains of government contractors ; 
and the fanatical lord George Gordon, soon about to 
become so notorious, designated the minister as the 
worst of all contractors; a contractor for men, a con- 
tractor for parliamentary flocks, a contractor for the 
representatives of the people ; advising him to save his 
country, and rescue his own life from popular ven- 
geance, by calling away his butchers and ravagers 
from the colonies before the king's troops were totally 
defeated. The bill, of course, was lost ; as also was 
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one proposed by Mr. Gilbert, to tax, during the war, chap. 
all salaries, fees, and pensions issuing out of the ex- ^^* 
chequer or any other branch of his majesty's revenues, ^^^g 

In the beginning of April, a committee of the house Revision of 
of commons was formed for the revision of the trade j^^^^^® *^^ 
laws relating to Ireland, which country had suffered 
much by the American war ; a stop having been put 
to ex porta tions of manufactures, and a large body of 
the people deprived of employment. This decrease 
of trade was the more severely felt in consequence of 
the heavy additions recently made to the civil esta- 
blishment by an increase of pensions, and other bur- 
densome appointments. Lord Nugent, with whom 
the measure originated, declared that the Irish peo- 
ple were, from their unshaken loyalty, entitled to the 
encouragement of a wise and grateful government : 
hitherto, indeed, oppressive laws had been their sole 
reward ; but neither he nor his countrymen meant to 
offer complaints : they saw Great Britain distressed: 
their resentment was hushed ; and, forgetful of their 
wrongs, they made an unsolicited offer of their for- 
tunes and lives. From a view of the laws which bore 
particularly hard on the Irish, he had drawn up a few 
resolutions, which he trusted the committee would 
adopt. His motion now was, that they might send 
on board British vessels to the coast of Africa, and 
other foreign settlements, all home manufactures, 
with the exception of wool and woollen cloth : this 
was agreed to without a division ; and other resolu- 
tions were subsequently adopted, that a direct import- 
ation be allowed of all goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, being the produce of British plantations, except 
tobacco ; that the direct exportation of glass, manu- 
factured in Ireland, be permitted to all places except 
Great Britain ; that the importation of Irish cotton 
yarn be allowed in Great Britain free of duty; as 
also the importation of sail-cloth and cordage. 

These apparent innovations greatly alarmed the 
merchants of Bristol and Liverpool, as well as the 
manufacturers in the counties of Lancashire and Not- 
tingham : during the Easter recess a formidable op- 
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CHAP, position was got up in those quarters; and the differ- 
^"^ ent members of parliament were strongly urged to 
oppose the admission of Irishmen to a participation 
of the rights of British subjects. Petitions now flowed 
in from all parts of the kingdom, and from various 
classes of manufacturers. The first which engaged 
the attention of the house was from those of Somerset- 
shire, against the importation of saiUcloth: on this, 
Mr. Burke, who had moved for leave to bring in the 
bill, declared that he had committed an error; for he 
had since discovered that a law for this very purpose 
was in existence* If the bill, he observed, was to 
produce all the consequences stated by the petitioners, 
why did they not complain when they were first hurt ? 
from this he inferred that the jealousy entertained of 
the other bills was equally ill-fouuded, and originated 
only in prejudice and selfishness : against the argu- 
ments of their opponents, he said, they only restored 
what the wisdom of parliament had on a former occa- 
sion granted to Ireland. He then ably refuted the 
principle that Ireland could not be indulged in a free 
trade without becoming an injurious rival to Great 
Britain : the one country never could vie with the 
other in manufactures ; which he showed from va- 
rious sources, and especially from the bill for the 
free importation of woollen yarn into England, which 
had been opposed by numberless petitions, yet by 
experience had been found beneficial. It was absurd 
to think that a participation of manufacture would be 
detrimental : the woollen manufacture had been 
planted in difierent parts of the kingdom ; yet com- 
petition had promoted the trade. He lamented that 
in this instance his conscience impelled him to oppose 
the wishes, though not the interests, of his constitu- 
ents at Bristol : if they rejected him on this account, 
he should not blame them ; the example would at all 
events be useful, of a senator adhering to his opinion 
against interest and popularity ; atid of constituents 
exercising their undoubted right of rejection, not on 
corrupt motives, but from a persuasion that he whom 
they had chosen had acted against the judgment and 
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interests of those whom he represented,^ Although chap. 
both sides of the house seemed disposed to approve ^^* 
these bills, the clamor of interested persons bore down ~~^ 
the sense of the legislature, and effected a sort of 
compromise : most of the advantages proposed for 
Ireland were abandoned ; yet some enlargement was 
afforded to the linen trade, and some openings per- 
mitted in the African and West Indian commerce : 
the way also was cleared for future concessions. 

On the fourteenth of May, Sir George Savile, ex- Bm for the 
cited by zeal for the honor of protestantism, which ^*ma^^ 
be thought disgraced by the act of 1699, and by histtoUcs. 
rooted hatred of all kind of oppression, brought a 
bill into the house of commons to repeal the act of 
William III. entitled * an act for preventing the far- 
ther growth of popery ;' which, to the many pains and 
penalties before established, added a prohibition 
against popish priests officiating in their religious ser- 
vices ; foreigners so offending being rendered guilty 
of felony, and natives of high treason. By it, popish 
heirs, educated in foreign countries, incurred the 
forfeiture of their estates, which descended to the 
next protestant heir : a son, being a protestant, was 
empowered to dispossess his father, being a papist, 
of his estate; and members of the Romish commu- 
nion were incapacitated from purchasing land. 

The propriety of granting relief to ^ body of men 
who acted conscientiously, appeared so manifest to 
the house, that the motion, which was seconded by 
Mr. Dunning, and supported by Mr. Thurlow and 
lord Beauchamp, passed without a dissentient voice. 
The bill was but slightly opposed in the upper house; 
and it is well known that the highest character in the 
realm sincerely rejoiced in this opportunity of relea- 
sing a portion of his faithful subjects from oppressive 
laws and restrictions, as far as he thought compati- 
ble with the safety of the state. Thus the subjects 
of Great Britain professing the Romish creed were 
permitted to perform their religious rites, and were 

' These apprehensions of Mr. Burke were verified at the general election in 
1780. 
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CHAP, rendered capable of inheriting or purchasing real 
^^- estates, on subscribing an oath of allegiance to the 
king, and solemnly disclaiming the doctrine of the 
pope's authority over this realm, or his power of ab- 
solving its people from their obligations to the govern- 
ment by law established. It was one of the great- 
est glories of the reign of George III., that the dawn 
of religious freedom rose under his auspices. 

On the 19th of March, Mr. Fox moved two propo- 
sitions in the house, without success, for censuring 
lord George Germaine on the subject of general Bur- 
goyne's disaster. This officer, by favor of congress, 
was permitted to return to England on his parole ; but a 
court of inquiry pronounced its authority incompe- 
tent to an adjudication of his case under these cir- 
cumstances. Having demanded an audience of the 
king, he was refused, on the ground of established 
etiquette : but before the end of the session he ob- 
tained a partial opportunity of vindicating his con- 
duct ; for a motion was made, on the 26th of May, 
for a committee to consider the transactions of the 
northern army, the convention at Saratoga, and the 
means by which the general obtained his release. He 
vindicated his conduct at great length ; but the reply 
of lord George Germaine was short ; and he con- 
cluded with observing, that, as military men were the 
proper judges, he did not see the propriety of parlia- 
mentary interference. The motion was rejected ; but 
in the course of debate Mr. Temple Luttrejl made a 
very insulting comparison between lord George Ger- 
maine's backwardness in the battle of Minden, and 
general Burgoyne's zealous, though unsuccessful 
courage in the late enterprise : nor did he spare his 
lordship on the sentence of the court-martial, and 
his subsequent disgrace by George 11. 

Lord George Germaine, in reply, observed, that he 
never indulged in personalities, nor by his conduct 
merited such an attack :^ much as he despised the 

7 It is now generally acknowleged that lord George SackriUe's backward- 
ness at Minden arose not from want of courage, but jfrom a dislike to what he 
thought arrogance in his commander, prince Ferdinand. 
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honorable member, he would place himself for once chap. 
on a level with his wretched character and malice: old ^^• 
as he was, he would meet that fighting gentleman, ^^^^ 
and be revenged. The house called to order : the 
speaker reprimanded both members, and insisted 
on their promise that the affair should proceed no 
ferther : lord George apologised for his warmth ; 
and Mr. Luttrell, after much reluctance, acknow- 
leged his error, and declared that he meant his 
reflections as public matter, and that they were not 
to be referred to private abuse or enmity. In the 
sequel, general Burgoyne was ordered to rejoin his 
army in America ; but with this injunction, though 
coming from the highest authority, he refused to 
comply : accordingly, he was divested of all the posts 
and offices which he held under government. 

On the seventh of April, the committee on the Lord chat- 
state of the nation was brought to a close in the house ^^^^^^ 
of lords, by a motion of the. duke of Richmond for an in the 
address to the king, beseeching his majesty to recog- ^^^ ®^ 
nise the independence of America, by withdrawing 
all his forces from that countrv ; and to dismiss his 
present ministers. As the discussion was expected 
to take place that day, lord Chatham, struggling for a 
temporary victory over disease, made his appearance 
in the house, supported by his son Mr. William Pitt, 
and his son-in-law lord Mahon : as he thus advanced 
in the garb and languor of sickness, the fire of his 
eye softened but not quenched, and the dignity of 
his commanding figure abated but not destroyed, all 
the peers, impressed by a sentiment of veneration, 
rose up, and continued standing while he passed to 
his seat. After lord Weymouth had made a very 
animated reply to the motion, lord Chatham, rising 
from his place slowly and with difficulty, began by 
lameiiting that his infirmities had so long, and at so 
important a crisis, kept him from his parliamentary 
duties : he declared that he had made an effort almo&t 
beyond the powers of his constitution ; and had come 
down to the house this day, probably the last time 
he should enter its walls,. to express the indignaticm 
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CHAP, he felt at the humiliating proposal of yielding up the 
^^' sovereignty of America. A reverential awe and 
siience pervaded the house, while this great man 
delivered his sentiments : at first, he spoke in a low 
and feeble tone ; but, as he grew warm, hia voice ac- 
quired more power and harmony ; and the charms of 
eloquence flowing again from his tongue were ren- 
dered doubly affecting by his own situation and the 
importance of the topic. He entered into a full 
detail of the American war, dilating on all the mea- 
sures which he had opposed, and evils which he had 
predicted ; adding, at the end of each, * and so it 
proved.' * My lords,' he continued, * I rejoice that 
the grave has not closed on me ; that I am still alive 
to lift up my voice against the dismemberment of our 
ancient and noble monarchy. Pressed down as I am 
by a load of infirmities, I am little able to serve my 
country in this most perilous conjuncture ; but, while 
I have sense and memory, I will never consent to 
deprive the royal offspring of the house of Brunswick, 
the heirs of the princess Sophia, of their fairest 
inheritance ; or to tarnish the lustre of the natioa 
by an ignominious surrender of its rights and pos- 
sessions. Shall this great kingdom, which has 
survived, whole and intire, Danish depredations, 
Scottish inroads, the Norman conquest, and the 
threatened invasion of the Spanish armada, now fall 
prostrate before the house of Bourbon? Shall a 
people, seventeen years ago the terror of the world, 
mow stoop so low as to tell its ancient and inveterate 
enemy — Take all we have, only give us peace ? It is 
impossible ! I wage war with no man, or set of men : 
I wish for none of their employments : nor would I 
co-operate with those who persist in unretracted 
error ; or who, instead of acting on a firm, decisive 
line of conduct, halt between two opinions, where 
there is no middle path. In God's name, if it be 
absolutely necessary to declare for peace or war, and 
if peace cannot be preserved with honor, why is not war 
commenced without hesitation ? I am not, I confess^ 
well informed of the resources of this kingdom ; but 
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I trust it has still sufficient to maintain its just rights, chap. 
though I know them not : any state, however, is ^^' 
better than that of despair : let us at least make 
one effort; and if we must fall, let us fall like 
men/ 

The duke of Richmond, after replying to the argu- 
ments of lord Weymouth, addressed himself to lord 
Chatham, for whose person he professed the greatest 
veneration, and for whose services he retained the 
sincerest gratitude : but the name of Chatham could 
not perform impossibilities, or restore the country to 
the state in which it stood when directed by the 
counsels of that noble lord. Our revenue was then 
florishing under the abilities of that able financier, 
Mr. Pelham ; our fleet was in excellent condition 
under that able naval officer, lord Anson ; and the 
influence of the crown had not reached its present 
alarming height : we had, during the greater part of 
the war, France alone to contend with : when Spain 
became our adversary, France was reduced to the 
lowest ebb : America then fought for us ; now she 
would be allied with France and Spain against us. 
* If the noble earl,' said his grace, ' had pointed out 
the means of supporting this unequal contest, I 
should readily acquiesce in his sentiments ; but since 
he has not only omitted to point out the means, 
but acknowleged that he knows them not, he will 
excuse me if I adhere to my former opinion. No 
person is more anxious for the dependence of America ; 
but being convinced of its total impracticability, I 
would retain the colonists as allies, and thus prevent 
them from throwing themselves into the arms of 
France. The noble earl, as a reason for war, has 
mentioned the inherent rights of the heir apparent : 
to recover these possessions by force is now impos- 
sible ; but I will readily join in calling to a severe 
account those who have caused the loss of his 
inheritance.' 

During this harangue, the duke of Richmond, 
though he spoke of lord Chatham in words of respect, 
regarded him with indications of considerable aspe- 

£NG. II. 2 A 
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CHAP, rity ; and his lordship frequently denoted, by the 
^^' motion of his hand, that he had remarked and would 
reply to observations which he considered oflfensive.® 
Before the conclusion of the duke's speech, he under- 
went a slight convulsion ; and attempting to rise, as 
if excited by indignation and eagerness to reply, he 
sank down, and was caught in the arms of some of 
the peers, who helped to remove him into an adjoin- 
ing chamber. Medical assistance was obtained, and 
his lordship recovered so far as to permit his removal 
to his favorite villa of Hayes in Kent. 

When the agitation caused by this melancholy 
incident had subsided, the house adjourned ; but the 
resumed debate served only to bring into fuller view 
the difference of opinion between the Rockingham 
and Chatham parties respecting America ; the former 
contending for its independence without reserve or 
delay ; the latter deprecating such a measure as one 
of the greatest political evils that could befall the 
nation. The duke's motion for an address was 
negatived by a majority of fifty to thirty-three. 
^S ri^ ^^®^ appearances of recovery in lord Chatham 

^m. " were soon found to be delusive. After lingering a 
short time, he expired on the eleventh of May, in the 
seventieth year of his age : his death was announced 
in the house of commons, late in the same evening, 
by colonel Barr6 ; who, having pronounced a short 
eulogy on the deceased, and given a rapid sketch of 
his public services, moved for an address to his ma- 
jesty, that * the remains of William Pitt, earl of 
Chatham, be interred at the public expense in West- 
minster-abbey.' The motion was ably and feelingly 
seconded by Mr. T. Townshend, and seemed to 
receive universal approbation : it was known, how- 
ever, that for some time past his lordship had not 
been looked on with a favorable eye at court ; from 
which quarter some ungracious expression of senti- 
ment was thought to proceed, when Mr. Rigby, one 
of the king's friends, attempted to get rid of the 
motion, by proposing to erect a monument to lord 
Chatham's memory, as a more eligible and lasting 

* See note in Adolphus, vol. iii. p. 76. 
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memorial of gratitude than a public funeral. But the chap. 
result of this scheme was very different from what ^^' 
its proposer intended : the opposition received it with ^^^g 
joy ; and Mr. Dunning combined both resolutions^ 
adding Mr. Rigby's suggestion to that of colonel 
Barr6 ; to which lord North cheerfully assented. 

The king readily agreed to the addresses, so as to Posthu- 
remove from himself all imputation of ill-will to the norTto hli 
memory of the deceased ; and he concurred with memory, 
another vote of the house, to settle a perpetual an- 
nuity of £4000, out of the civil list, on the earldom 
of Chatham, as well as to grant £20,000 for the pay- 
ment of the late earl's debts. All this passed in the 
commons without a dissentient voice ; but a motion, 
made by the earl of Shelburne in the lords, that their 
house should attend the funeral, was lost by a major- 
ity of one vote : the annuity-bill also was opposed, 
but carried by a majority of forty-two to eleven, with 
a protest by the duke of Chandos, the lord chancellor, 
lord Paget, and the archbishop of York. The post- 
humous honors paid to lord Chatham were not con- 
fined to parliament : the common council of London 
petitioned to receive his remains and inter them in 
the noblest edifice of Great Britain, the cathedral of 
St. Paul. This being refused, they erected to his 
memory a superb monument in Guildhall. 

The supplies for 1778 amounted to £14,346,497; 
the navy claiming £5,001,895, and the army 
£5,679,961 ; of which latter sum £486,789 was 
destined to the militia, and to the raising of three 
fencible regiments in North Britain. Among the 
miscellanies, was the sum of £105,227 for calling in 
and recoining deficient gold coin, £12,900 for com- 
piling a general index to the journals of the. house of 
commons, and £56,680 for the relief of American 
loyalists. To provide for these expenses, beside the 
land-tax and duty on malt, six millions were raised 
on short annuities, £480,000 by a lottery, and two 
millions by exchequer bills. The sinkmg-fund to 
April 5, 1778, produced £703,700: the whole pro- 
duce of the lottery was distributed into prizes, four 
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CHAP, tickets for every £500 stock subscribed, on paying 
^^^ £10 for each ticket : the growing produce of the sink- 



1778. ing-fund was applied to the amount of £2,296,209. 
Various duties and savings produced £148,566. The 
annual interest on the funded debt, with the annuity, 
amounted to £330,000 ; for the payment of which a 
tax of sixpence in the pound was laid on all houses 
of £5 to 50 a year rent, and one shilling in the pound 
on all above £50. An additional duty of eight gui- 
neas a ton was laid on French wines; and four 
guineas on all other wines imported : these two 
taxes were calculated to produce £336,558.^ 

As the French declaration was delivered only a 
few days after the contract for the loan had been 
made, the contractors became great losers through 
the sudden fall of the stocks ; but though no money 
had been paid as a deposit, such was their honor, 
that the payments were regularly made : the mini- 
ster endeavored to procure for them an indemnifica- 
tion, but without "effect.^^ Parliament rose, after an 
unusually extended session, on the third of June ; but 
the adjournment even then was opposed in both 
houses, on account of the present alarming crisis in 
public affairs. His majesty, in his speech, thanked 
his faithful commons, not only for their zeal and 
attention to the interests of their country, manifested 
in many wise, just, and humane laws, but for the 
honorable support they had made for the royal 
family ; referring to a bill passed in this session for 
settling an annuity of £60,000 on the six younger 
princes, of £30,000 on the five princesses, and of 
£12,000 on the son and daughter of the duke of 
Glocester ; the annuities to take effect, in the first 
instance, on the demise of the king ; in the second, 
on that of the duke. 

During the summer recess, lord North appears, by 
his correspondence with the king, to have hinted at 
the propriety of pacific negotiations ; for his majesty, 
in reply, urges the necessity of war; though he 

* See Lord North's Administratioii, p. 313. >« Ibid. p. 314. 
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protests himself ready ' to sheathe the sword, when chap. 
permaneDt tranquillity can be procured.' In the ^^• 
autumn, however, he makes the following remark, ^^^^ 
which proves how well he was acquainted with the 
general sentiments of the nation on this point : — ' If 
ministers show that they will never consent to the 
independence of America, and that the assistance of 
every man will be accepted on that ground, I am' 
certain the cry will be in their favor/ In the same 
letter he also observes, that * if any one branch of 
the empire is allowed to throw off its dependency, 
the others will infallibly follow the example.' 

Before we return to the detail of military affairs, character 
let us here briefly advert to the one great and bril- ^^!^^ 
liant character, whom the treaty between America 
and France sent from the latter nation, where he 
now resided a voluntary exile, to restore the droop- 
ing fortunes of his country, and to bear her flag 
again in triumph over the ocean. George Bridges 
Rodney ^^ entered the British navy at the age of 
twelve, and in his twenty- fourth year was appointed 
by admiral Mathews to command the Plymouth man 
of war of sixty guns ; in which he brought home 300 
sail of the Lisbon trade, through the midst of a large 
French fleet, then cruising in the channel to inter- 
cept them ; ^* and for that exploit received the thanks 
of the merchants and a confirmation of his rank by 
the admiralty. After a series of splendid services 
in the seven years' war, he attained to the rank of 
admiral, and was raised to the dignity of a baronet : 
he was next appointed to the government of Green- 
wich-hospital ; and, after four years, to the chief 
command of the British fleet in the West Indies ; in 
both which situations he conferred very important 
benefits on his country. Like many other great 
men, however, he experienced ingratitude from those 
in power : and lord Sandwich in particular, though 
professing himself his friend, and claiming great 

** See the Life of Rodney, by mijor-general Mundy ; composed very ably and 
impartially from the most interesting and authentic documents. 
»* In the year 1742. 
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CHAP, merit for advancing him to the post of glory when 
^^^- success attended his steps, appears liable to the 
charge of double-dealing.^^ As some recompense 
for past services, and to repair his ruined fortune, 
he applied for the governorship of Jamaica, but was 
rejected in favor of Sir Bai^il Keith ; and being re- 
called from his command, with a heart full of chagrin 
he struck his flag at Portsmouth on the fourth of 
September, 1774. He did not however remain long 
in England : possessing a very handsome person, 
courteous manners, and great accomplishments, he 
had always been a favorite in the highest circles of 
fashion ; where, like many others, he had too eagerly 
taken in the draught of pleasure. A passion for 
play, the great bane of high society in those days, 
added to the expense of several contested elections, 
and an extravagant style of living, increased his 
embarrassments to such a degree, that he was 
obliged to take refuge in France ; a country, whose 
government was destin'ed soon to tremble at his 
name. As a rupture between the two countries now 
became probable, he addressed a letter to lord Sand- 
wich, to be laid at the king's feet, with an ardent 
tender of his services ; but he received a cold, formal 
acknowlegement through the official channel ; whilst 
inferior pretenders, backed by parliamentary interest, 
were daily appointed to high and important com- 
mands. Rodney saw that nothing was to be effected 
without an audience of the king; but this he was 
prevented from obtaining by his debts in Paris; 
where he was obliged to remain, until he received 
from the hands of a generous stranger, and an enemy 
to his nation, that assistance which was withheld by 
his own countrymen. 

During this period of suspense he was surprised 
by a visit from the marshal Biron, with an offer 



'^ See the life and Conrespondence of Lord Rodney, above referred to, yoL i. 
The true merit of calling lord Rodney to the command of the British fleets 
belongs to George III. When he was once there, ministers were glad enough 
to support him ; for, by their own confessionp, he was the main support of their 
administration. See his correspondence pamm. 
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ftom Louis XVI. of a high command in the French chap. 
fleet, since he was unable to obtain employment in ^^' 
that of Great Britain ; to which Sir George instantly 
replied ; — • Had this proposal, sir, come from your- 
self, I should have resented it as one of thie greatest 
insults you could have offered me : since, however, 
it emanates from a personage who can do no wrong, 
I shall only answer, that although my own country 
has forgotten me, she alone is entitled to, and shall 
have, the best services I can afford her.'^* This 
noble reply so forcibly struck the generous French- 
man, that, on meeting Rodney afterwards at lord 
Dunmore's, he made a proffer of his purse to release 
him from his embarrassments ; and though it was at 
this time refused, he afterwards pressed it so urgently, 
and with such sincerity, that the British admiral was 
by these means restored to his country, to the pre- 
sence of his sovereign, and to his command in the 
British navy.^^ That navy is perhaps more indebted 
to him than to any single man in our annals : one 
other great commander alone appears as his rival ; 
and his equal he was in courage, in naval skill, in 
talent for negotiation, and in the eagle eye which 
lets no opportunity escape. The similarity between 
the two in these respects is extraordinary : but 
Rodney preceded Nelson in the adoption of the 
grand manoeuvre which led both to victory ; and he 
restored the British navy, in an almost incredibly 
short time, from a state of rottenness, physical and 
moral, to as high a pitch of glory as it ever after- 
wards attained. 

It was not immediately on his arrival in England 
that Sir George could procure the employment which 
was the object of his ambition : his friend, admiral 
Keppel, had been appointed to the grand channel 
fleet, and the admirals Sir Hyde Parker, Barrington, 

** The biographer observes, that though he cannot produce any positive evi- 
dence of this fact, it is generally credited in the admiral's family. 

*' To the cre^t of the house of Dmmmond it must be told, that the instant 
they knew of the mar^chal's generous conduct, they voluntarily advanced the 
money, and transmitted it to that nobleman by the earliest conveyance. - Life of 
Rodney, voL i. p. 18^, note. 
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and Byron, to commands on the American and "West 
India stations : he obtained however an audience of 
the king, who gave him^ the most gracious reception, 
and cheered him with an assurance that his anxiety 
to serve his country should soon be gratified ; in 
earnest of which, he raised him, on the twenty- 
ninth of June, to the honorable rank of admiral of 
the white. 

During its continuance in winter-quarters at Phila- 
delphia, the British army confined its efforts to pre- 
datory excursions ; several of which were attended 
with considerable success. Major Maitland, and 
captain Henry, of the navy, destroyed a large quantity 
of stores, with forty-four American vessels, which 
had escaped up the Delaware after the capture of 
Mud Island : but these unimportant enterprises were 
not sufficient to compensate for the want of energy 
displayed by the British commander, whose army 
spent the winter in shameful dissipation, exhibiting 
a remarkable contrast of great luxury and extreme 
misery : not only were the sober habits and steady 
morals of the Philadelphians shocked by the licen- 
tiousness of British youth, but gaming was carried 
to an unwarrantable length ; being permitted by the 
general, and sanctioned by his daily practice. Many 
officers were utterly ruined, and obliged to sell their 
commissions in consequence of this fatal frenzy. 

In the mean time, though the brave Washington 
was earnestly engaged in recruiting his forces, few 
could be induced to encounter the severities of winter 
without any hope of service or probability of relief: 
desertion among the soldiers was countenanced by 
frequent resignations among the officers ; nor was 
this calamitous consequence of the parsimony of 
congress remedied, until the remonstrances of the 
general induced them to grant half-pay for seven 
years after the war ; which was subsequently ex- 
tended to the period of life. Washington also re- 
monstrated in strong terms against the detention of 
general Burgoyne's army ; representing it as a 
national act of dishonor, injurious to their cause, in 
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the breasts both of foreigners and their own country- chap. 
men : but here he pleaded in vain ; congress was ^^' 
determined to obtain a ratification of the treaty. of 
Saratoga ; and the principal blame undoubtedly lay 
on the government which refused it. 

Desirous of embracing the earliest opportunity to 
counteract the views of France, the British ministry 
had sent draughts of their conciliatory bills to Ame- 
rica, copies of which were put into circulation by 
Sir William Howe : general Washington transmit- 
ted some of them to congress, being apprehensive 
that the measure might detach adherents from the 
cause of independence. By his recommendation, a 
committee was appointed to investigate and analyse 
these bills ; which task they executed in such a man- 
ner, as made the plans of Great Britain appear to 
centre in dishonesty, and to exhibit her weakness ; 
it was then decreed that any partial convention with 
the commissioners should render the party or parties 
engaged in it guilty of treason against the state : 
no conference was to be permitted as a preliminary 
step, unless the independence of America were 
acknowleged by a removal of the British fleets and 
armies from her shores. 

These measures fully verified the predictions of a 
party in the British senate, who forewarned the 
minister of his failure : nor had the resolutions of 
congress long passed, before Mr. Silas Deane brought 
to America a copy of the treaty of alliance and com- 
merce between France and the United States. This 
occasioned great public rejoicings, and raised the 
spirits of the people to the highest pitch ; while con- 
gress asserted, that the British cabinet proposed con- 
ciliatory bills only in consequence of its fears. A 
partial publication of the treaty was made, ascribing 
the most noble views to the French monarch, and 
anticipating the concurrence of many other European 
powers, with the good will of all : in fact, the Ame- 
ricans determined now to refuse, and to fight against, 
concession : the object of resistance they saw would 
be conceded ; but they refused to accept an im- 
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CHAP, perfect freedom, when a more perfect one was within 
^^- their grasp. La Fayette communicated the joyful 
news to the American commander in chief; public 
thanks to Almighty God were offered up by the army 
chaplains ; a ftu dejoie was fired ; and, on a con- 
certed signal, the air resounded with ' Long live the 
king of France ! ' 
Unfortu- La Fayette, from the time of his joining the Ame- 
°*d® **?^" rican army, had been panting for some command in 
Fayette, which he might have an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself: on this exhilarating occasion, the general 
yielded to his solicitations ; and detached him with 
3000 men to occupy a post on Barren-hill, seven 
miles in advance of the camp, and on the opposite 
side of the river, for the purpose of restraining the 
British excursions: but General Grant, being des- 
patched with 5000 select troops to surprise him in 
this unfavorable position, reached a point, without dis- 
covery, between his rear and Washington's camp. 
There the road forked ; one branch leading to Bar- 
ren-hill, about a mile distant ; the other to Matson's- 
ford, across the Schuylkill, about the same distance. 
In the course of the night, another detachment 
under general Grey marched along the western bank 
of the Schuylkill, and posted themselves at a ford, 
about three miles in front of La Fayette's right 
flank; while the rest of the British army advanced 
to Chesnut-hill : his retreat was thus cut off from 
every passage but that of MatsonVford. The ap- 
proach of the British was accidentally discovered by 
a troop of provincial horse ; and La Fayette re- 
tired with terror and precipitation toward the ford, 
through some low woody grounds that flank the 
river« In vain was this retreat indicated to general 
Grant, who obstinately persisted in advancing to 
Barren-hill ; and only, when he found it evacuated 
by the enemy, did he pursue the track which they 
had taken. In their flight across the Schuylkill, the 
Americans had left. six field-pieces; but so dilatory 
was the pursuit, that they returned, recovered their 
cannon, aqd escaped with a loss of only forty men. 
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At this time, one of the greatest sources of uneasiness ch/^p. 
to Washington was the number of foreign officers, ^^• 
who annoyed and embarrassed him with their claims ~ 
for rank, and importunities for service: their pre- 
tensions could rarely be gratified, except at the 
expense of native officers ; and the expectants were 
frequently found to be more distinguished by their 
own conceit than any other qualification. * I de- 
voutly wish,' says the general to his friend, Go- 
verneur Morris, * that we had not a single foreigner 
among us except the marquis de la Fayette, who 
acts on very different principles from those which 
govern the rest.' ^^ 

Soon afterwards. Sir Henry Clinton arrived at 
Philadelphia, to supersede Sir William Howe, who 
bad been for some time soliciting his recall, through 
feelings of resentment for want of confidence re- 
posed in him, and inattention to his recommendations ; 
a charge, indeed, which was scarcely justified by the 
success of his exertions, or the result of his cam- 
paigns. 

In the month of June, the three commissionens 
appointed under lord North's bills, the earl of 
Carlisle, governor Johnstone, and Mr. Eden,^^ arrived 
in the Delaware. The concessions which they were 
empowered to tender were so ample, that at an 
earlier period they could scarcely have been rejected ; 
but it was the misfortune of the British ministers 
to be always out of season with measures of con-^ 
ciliation. They were submitted to the consideration 
of congress, and produced considerable debates ; but 
on the seventeenth of June, the president returned 
an answer, in which it was remarked, that the acts 
of parliament, and other papers emanating from the 
British administration, were so framed as to imply 
that the citizens of the United States were subjects 
of the crown of Great Britain, which never could be 
admitted : it was farther said, that they would be 
ready to discuss a treaty of peace and commerce^ 

*• Life of Govemeur Morris, vol. i. p. 173. 
" Afterwards lord Auckland. 
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CHAP, not iDConsistent with treaties already existing, when- 
^^' ever the king of Great Britain should exhibit a 
sincere disposition to that purpose ; the only proof of 
which would be the explicit acknowlegement of 
American independence by recalling his fleets and 
armies. In addition to his public exertions as a 
commissioner, governor Johnstone endeavored to 
compass the object of his mission by opening a 
private correspondence with some of the members of 
congress and other persons of influence : in a letter to 
general Reid, he observed, * that the man who can 
be instrumental in bringing all to act once more in 
harmony, and to unite the various powers which this 
contest has drawn forth, would deserve more from 
the king and people, from patriotism, humanity, and 
all the tender ties that are afiected by quarrel and 
reconciliation, than was ever yet bestowed on human 
kind.' Under an idea that attempts had been made 
to corrupt Mr. Reid and others, congress ordered 
that all letters received by its members or their 
agents should be laid before them ; and in conse- 
quence of this and other communications from go- 
vernor Johnstone to Francis Dana and Robert Morris, 
publicly produced, resolutions were passed, declaring 
it to be incompatible with the honor of congress to 
hold any farther intercourse with the said George 
Johnstone, Esq. A copy of these, sent by a flag to 
the commissioners at New York, produced an angry 
declaration from that gentleman, denying or ex- 
plaining away what had been alleged against him. 
The commissioners, failing in their attempts at nego- 
tiation, next endeavored to separate the people from 
their rulers, by a manifesto, declaring, that as the 
whole contest changed its nature when America 
formed the unnatural design of estranging herself 
from the parent state, and mortgaging herself and 
her resources to the enemies of Great Britain ; the 
question was, how far the latter might, by every 
means in her power, destroy or render useless a con- 
nexion contrived for her ruin, and for the aggrandise- 
ment of France. General pardons were proffered to 
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all who within forty days should withdraw from the chap. 
service of congress ; and to the colonies at large, or ^^' 
separately, a general or separate peace, with peculiar ^^^g 
privileges. Congress immediately declared that the 
circulators of this manifesto were not entitled "to the 
privilege of a flag, and advised the states to seize 
and keep them in close custody ; but that they might 
not appear to hoodwink their constituents, they pub- 
lished it in the American newspapers. The people 
were also exhorted, if the king's troops should begin 
to burn or destroy any town, to retaliate on the 
houses and property of all tories and enemies to 
American independence, securing their persons, but 
abstaining from wanton cruelties. Congress also 
issued a counter-manifesto, extolling its own cle- 
mency, and reproaching the British troops with de- 
vastating the open country, burning villages, and 
murdering citizens ; while their prisons were re- 
presented as the slaughter-houses of soldiers, and 
their ships of seamen ; cruel injuries being aggravated 
by gross insults : in conclusion, they declared, that 
if the British army dared to execute its threats, or 
persist in its barbarous career, exemplary vengeance 
should deter others from similar conduct. Thus 
ended the last effort of Great Britain to regain her 
colonies by negotiation ; an effort originating in 
folly and ignorance ; which tended to cement the 
friendship of the new allies, and to justify the 
resistance of the colonists : for by offering to concede 
all which they at first required, she virtually ac- 
knowleged herself to have been the aggressor in an 
unjust war. 

If the treaty with France was calculated to raise Evacuation 
the spirits of the Americans, the evacuation of Phila- ^t?**?**?" 

Ill* It* 1 /*» mi • piua Dy tne 

delphia tended to mcrease the effect. Ihis measure British, 
was contemplated as soon as the prospect of a French 
war opened on the British cabinet ; for a more cen- 
tral situation was desirable for our army. 

General Clinton withdrew his troops from the 
capital of Pennsylvania about the middle of June ; 
and they were transported across the Delaware 
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CHAP, without molestation : their march however was en- 
^^' cumbered by a large body of royalists, driven to 
this necessity by the cruel neglect of congress, who, 
contrary to the humane advice of Washington, ad- 
opted no resolution to render their continuance in 
Philadelphia secure." The army, thus embarrassed, 
and extending in its march over a space of twelve 
miles, proceeded slowly: Washington had sent parties 
forward to break down bridges and otherwise harass 
them ; but he kept a respectful distance, being sus- 
picious of his wary and skilful antagonist. The 
American detachments having been reinforced by 
chosen men, general Gates was posted on the op- 
posite bank of the Rariton, in front of the British ; 
while Washington, in the rear and on the left, 
behind Milestone-creek, was ready to effect a junc- 
tion : but Clinton escaped the danger of this combi- 
nation by wisely moving toward Sandy Hook, and 
passing to the right, instead of crossing the Rariton. 
When they arrived at a place called Freehold Court- 
house, near Monmouth, a vigorous attack was made 
on the baggage by a detachment under general Lee, 
and was as bravely repulsed : the British light troops 
impetuously pursued the fugitives until they were 
met and rallied by Washington himself; and to pre- 
vent their being cut off. Sir Henry Clinton was 
obliged to maintain his position under a severe cross- 
fire ; after which, he withdrew to his former position, 
leaving about 360 slain on the field : among these 
was colonel Monckton, an officer so beloved by the 
soldiers, that during the engagement, and in the 
midst of a heavy cannonade, his brave followers dug 
his grave with their bayonets, where he fell, and 
threw the earth over him with their hands. The 
loss of the Americans in this engagement was about 
equal to that of their antagonists : but some idea of the 
hardships which the soldiers underwent may be 
formed from the circumstance, that in this engage- 
ment fifty-nine of the British troops expired through 

'" 'Washington's Letters, vol. ii. p. 28^i. 
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excessive heat and fatigue, without receiving a chap. 
wound. Washington, wrapped in his cloak, lay that ^'^• 
night on the field in the midst of his soldiers, ready ""^^ 
to renew the contest next morning; but his op- 
ponents thought proper to retire. While the British 
general was preparing to embark at Sandy Hook, 
the Americans appeared in sight: Clinton waited 
two days to give them battle, which was declined ; 
and on the fifth of July the British army reached 
New York, lord Howe with his fleet being already 
arrived. Soon after the afl:air of Monmouth, the 
-provincial army took up its position at White Plains, 
on the borders of the Hudson, where it remained 
till late in the autumn. 

General Lee had been sternly reprimanded by Disgrace of 
Washington, when they met in his late retreat ; and f^^"*^ . 
was strongly suspected of intending to cause the 
defeat of the army, for the purpose of disgracing his 
rival ; in consequence of this, he wrote some petu*- 
lant letters in vindication of his character, which 
placed him at the mercy of the American commander. 
Being found guilty by a court-martial, he was sen* 
tenced to suspension from his rank for a year ; but 
in consequence of his ungovernable rashness, he 
never afterwards attracted honorable notice ; though 
his abilities were unquestionable, and he had been 
of great service in disciplining the provincial troops. 

In April, a French squadron was fitted out at 
Toulon, consisting of twelve ships of the line and 
six frigates, under the command of the count 
d'Estaing, having on board a large body of soldiers. 
Had not tempestuous weather protracted their 
voyage across the Atlantic to the unusual term of 
^ighty-leven days, the British fleet, under lord 
Howe, which was inferior both in number of ships 
and weight of metal, would probably have been 
captured ; the surrender of the army must then 
have followed, for Byron's fleet was wholly di- 
spersed and shattered by storms. The French ad- 
miral, unable to meet his opponents in the spot 
most favorable to his designs, sought them in their 
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CHAP, more defensible post at New York, where lord 
XX. Howe, who had many qualifications of a great naval 
~ commander, had taken admirable precautions for 
protecting his fleet.*^ D'Estaing appeared on the 
eleventh of July ; but being unable to carry his heavy 
ships over a bar which obstructed the approach to 
the city, he directed his course toward Rhode 
Island, for the reduction of which a plan had been 
concerted; general Sullivan, with 10,000 men, 
being ordered to pass over from the continent and 
attack the British lines at Newport, in which 6000 
troops were intrenched, while the French fleet as- 
sailed them on the opposite side. 
Unsuccess- Lord Howc, being soon afterwards joined by 
^ ^^e *^^^^ ships from admiral Byron's squadron, carrying 
isUmd, respectively seventy-four, sixty-four, and fifty guns, 
determined, although still inferior to the enemy in 
weight of metal,^^ to sail out, and try the fortune of 
war. On his appearance off the harbor of Newport, 
the French admiral put to sea to engage him ; and 
while the two commanders were exerting all their 
skill to gain the advantages of position, a violent 
gale of wind came on, wnich greatly damaged the 
fleets of each. The Languedoc, of ninety guns, 
d'Estaing's own ship, after losing her masts and 
rudder, had nearly fallen a glorious prize to captain 
Dawson in a fifty-gun ship, when six French ships 
of the line appeared, and averted the otherwise in- 
evitable fate of their admiral : in the same way, the 
Tonnant, of eighty guns, with only her mainmast 
standing, was rescued from commodore Hotham, 
who commanded another fifty-gun ship. No capture 
was made on either side ; but though the British 
suffered much less than the enemy, they were con- 
strained to return to New York for the purpose of 
refitting their ships. The French fleet came to 



" His force consisted only of six ships of sixty-four guns, three of fifty, and 
two of forty. It is astonishing that our naval officers in those days could make 
head against the bad management of the admiralty. 

^ One of d'Estalng's ships carried ninety gunS; another eighty, six seventy- 
four, and three sixty-four. 
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anchor near Rhode Island on the twentieth, with a chap. 
determination to sail for Boston : before this design . '^^' 
\v2ls put into execution, general Greene and La 
Fayette went on board the Languedoc, anxious that 
d'Estaing should bring his fleet into Newport harbor : 
but his principal oflScers were averse to the measure ; 
and he had been instructed to repair to Boston if his 
ships met with any misfortune : he therefore per- 
sisted in following the precise letter of his instruc- 
tions, and on the twenty-second again set sail. Lord 
Howe, having repaired his damages, quickly fol- 
lowed him to Boston harbor ; but found the French 
fleet so protected by land batteries, that he saw no 
prospect of a successful attack. The arrival of ad- 
miral Byron, no long time afterwards, caused jthe 
chief command to devolve on him ; and lord Howe 
returned to England. 

General Sullivan had already broken ground 
against the British troops on Rhode Island ; but the 
departure of the French fleet so reduced his chances 
of success, that he was deserted by the volunteers, 
of whom half his force consisted, and found it neces- 
sary to retreat to the northern part of the island. 
Being pursued by the British, a partial engagement 
took place, in which more than 200 fell on each side : 
on the thirtieth of August, as lord Howe's fleet, 
with Sir Henry Clinton on board, appeared in sight, 
he retired during the night, and evacuated the island 
altogether. 

The conduct of d'Estaing gave great ofience to his 
allies : had he prosecuted the scheme originally laid 
down, the reduction of the British station on Rhode 
Island would probably have ensued ; but by sailing 
out of the harbor in the first instance to engage the 
British fleet, and in the second' by refusing to re- 
enter it, he frustrated the whole plan of operations. 
The Americans justly complained that they had in- 
curred great expense and danger, under the prospect 
of his effective co-operation; and were abandoned 
on an island, without naval protection, to a large 
force of their enemies by sea and land. Still they 
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CHAP- could not hide from themselves, that the arrival of 
^^- the French fleet was of great service to their cause : 
j[3 beside deranging the plans of their antagonists, it con- 
vinced the people that his most christian majesty- 
was seriously disposed to support them ; and thus 
they were encouraged to persevere in the war, from 
the hope that better fortune would attend their 
future exertions. 
OperatioM The opcratious of the British army at New York 
tish amy." during this Campaign were successful, though on a 
small scale. Major-general Gray destroyed, in Ply- 
mouth county, nearly 100 vessels of various sizes, 
with all the magazines and stores in those parts : 
from a small but fertile island, called Martha s Vine- 
yard, he carried off the astonishing quantity of 
10,000 sheep and 300 oxen, exacted from the in- 
habitants, to supply the British troops at New York, 
This officer soon afterwards gained an unenviable 
trophy by surprising a regiment of American light 
horse, called Baylor's regiment, in a detached situ- 
ation, near Tappan. His men proceeded with such 
silence and address, that they cut off a sergeant's 
patrole without noise, and came on the unfortunate, 
regiment immersed in sleep, and incapable of defence 
or resistance. The British, rushing forward with 
the bayonet, put a considerable portion of them to 
death, wounded many more, and took the rest 
prisoners.^ 

A squadron was also sent against Egg-harbor oti 
the coast of New Jersey, a noted rendezvous for 
privateers: the troops were landed, and ten prize 
vessels, scuttled by the Americans, were destroyed ; 
as also were some extensive salt works, with the 
stores and houses of many persons belongpng to 
what was called the whig party, A detachment 
under captain Ferguson, guided by the information 
of deserters, surprised and cut to pieces part of the 
Polish count Pulaski's legion : few escaped with 

' This massacre was the subject of much complaint : the particalan were 
ascertained on oath before governor Livingston, and submitted to public 
judgment ; but, after all, its atrocity was greatly exaggerated. 
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Hfe, and five only were made prisoners. On the cha?. 
return of the squadron to New York, the -British xx. 
army was withdrawn from its forward position , and 
placed in winter-quarters : Washington then moved 
his troops to Middlebrook in New Jersey, where 
they built huts like those at Valley Forge. 

The above instances of merciless warfare by the 
British troops were far surpassed by the ferocity of 
the savages, induced to make incursions against the 
back settlements by American loyalists or tories. 
The beautiful and florishing settlement of Wyoming, 
which had been peopled by the overflowing popu- 
lation of Connecticut, was first doomed to suffer 
from that exterminating spirit which too often dis- 
graces humanity. The fine river Susquehanna runs 
through this district, which possesses such great 
advantages of soil and climate, that, although occu- 
pied only since the last war, it had become ex- 
tremely populous, sending 1000 men to serve in the 
American armies. The weak state of defence in 
which the settlement was left being reported to 
colonel Butler, who had been employed as an agent 
^mong the northern Indians, and who had sometimes 
acted as their leader, he immediately led a body of 
about 1600 men, part savages, and part disguised as 
Such, against this hitherto happy district, which was 
guarded by four forts :- the first of these, being occu- 
pied by a party chiefly of tories, was voluntarily 
surrendered: the second was taken by storm, and 
the males were all murdered with many aggravations 
of cruelty ; but the women and children were spared. 
Under pretence of a parley, Butler drew the prin- 
cipal officer, with great part of his men, out of the 
third, into an ambuscade, where almost all were cut 
to pieces : he then invested the fort, thus rendered 
incapable of defence ; and to appal the spirits of the 
wretched garrison, he sent them 200 gory scalps df 
their murdered comrades and relations. When the 
besieged requested to know what terms he would 
grant them, the monster's reply was, * the hatchet* 
Despair caused the place to be defended a short 
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CHAP, time longer, but it at length surrendered at dis- 
^x- cretion ; and the conquerors, weary of manual 
cruelties, after selecting a few from the sacrifice, 
shut up the rest, without distinction of age or sex; 
and then setting fire to the building, enjoyed a 
Satanic pleasure in the piercing cries of their tor- 
mented victims. The fourth and last fortress was 
unconditionally surrendered ; but most of its inmates 
suffered a similar fate, being put to death with 
lingering tortures on the spot, or shut up and burned 
in their houses. All, except the tory families, were 
involved in an indiscriminate slaughter: the very 
land was laid waste ; and the cattle that escaped 
with life had their tongues cut out, or their bodies 
maimed in some irremediable manner. 

On the other hand, an expedition was undertaken 
by some Americans from the back of Virginia, against 
a Canadian settlement in the country of the Illinois, 
which they reduced, and exacted from the inhabit- 
ants an oath of allegiance to the United States : the 
governor, M. de Rocheblave, who had been very 
active in stirring up the Indians to attack the back 
settlers, was sent prisoner to Virginia. Another 
party, eager to revenge the desolation of Wyoming 
by the savages, penetrated, with uncommon perse- 
verance and contempt of danger, into the recesses 
whence those fiends had issued: all their caution, 
however, could not prevent an alarm being spread ; 
so that both Indians and refugees escaped : but their 
habitations, with all their property and lands, were 
destroyed and laid waste. 
French en- While thcsc horrfd scenes were taking place, 
ItkuIdT^' Cr^rard, envoy to the United States from the 
phia. court of France, arrived at Philadelphia, whence the 
British commissioners had so lately been compelled 
to withdraw, and whither congress had again re- 
turned. In October, instructions were prepared to 
be sent to Dr. Franklin, as minister plenipotentiary 
at the court of Versailles ; and the task of making a 
draught of this first diplomatic document to an am- 
bassador was confided to Governeur Morris, one of 
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the members of congress,* and an intimate friend of chap. 
Washington. ^^' 

One of the first consequences to the French, from "^ ^^^^^ 
their aggression on the coast of America, was the 
loss of their privilege of fishing on the banks of 
Newfoundland : the little islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, granted to them at the peace of 1763, 
were now recaptured, and the garrisons conveyed to 
France : this loss however they fully repaired on 
the seventh of September, when the island of Do- 
minica surrendered to the marquis de Bouill6, after 
the English had expended £70,000 on its harbor and 
fortifications. At this time, the communication of 
intelligence between England and the West Indies 
was so defective, that admiral Barrington, who com- 
manded a naval force at Barbadoes, was first in- 
formed of hostilities between his own country and 
France, by a document from Paris, published at 
Martinique in the middle of August. 
' The count d'Estaing, who had long remained in- 
active at Boston, at length proceeded to relieve the 
island of St. Lucie, which was exposed to a com- 
bined attack from admiral Mathews, and the generals 
Grant and Meadows. Though the Frenchman carried 
with him twelve sail of the line, a numerous train of 
frigates and American armed ships, with a military 
force of 900Q men, he was shamefully repulsed in 
two naval encounters by admiral Barrington, who 
had only three ships of the line, three of fifty guns, 
and a few frigates : nor was he more successful in 
an assault by land on the division of general Mea- 
dows; being obliged to retire with a loss of 1300 
men, and leave the island to its fate. A surrender 
was inevitable ; and the British commander granted 
such favorable terms as entitled him to the gratitude 
of the enemy. 

The Americans soon perceived that the French, • 

in espousing their quarrel, chiefly sought their own 
interest: d'Estaing, before he sailed on this expe- 
dition, published a proclamation to the Canadians, 

Life of Governeur Morris^ by J. Sparks^ vol. i. p. 188. 
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« 

CHAP, exhorting them to return to their former allegiance ; 
^^' and Washington, through the ascendency of a French 
" party in congress, was strongly urged to undertake 
the reduction of that province, in conjunction with 
a French force: but that prudent general foresaw 
the danger^ and instead of communicating with 
La Fayette, as directed by the committee for foreign 
affairs, wrote a long letter to congress, forcibly dis- 
playing the impolicy of the measure,' 
Capturcof Soon after the departure of the commissioners^ 
hy^^e while Washington and Clinton watched each other's 
Britirfi. motions, and mutually forbore a general attack, the 
province of Georgia was successfully invaded by the 
British ; when Sir Henry Clinton despatched colonel 
Campbell with 3500 men, by sea, under convoy of 
adniiral Parker, and directed major-general Prevost, 
who commanded in East Florida, to co-operate with 
these forces. Robert Howe, an American general, 
had recently made an attack on the last-mentioned 
province ; but being constrained to retire with loss, 
he had stationed his small army near Savannah : not 
having force suflScient to oppose the disembarkation 
of the British troops, he directed his attention to the 
security of the town ; but colonel Campbell, having 
discovered a private path which led through a swamp 
round the right of the Americans, surprised their 
rear, and obtained a decisive advantage : he then 
succeeded in capturing the town, with an abundance 
of stores; and being as humane as he was brave, 
greatly conciliated the provincials by hip lenity and 
moderation. When general Prevost arrived, he took 
the chief command, and afterwards completed the 
conquest of the province. 
Naval ope- The Operations of war, however, were not confined 
Sc*Bridah ^^ ^^'® quarter of the globe ; for an engagement oc- 
channei. currcd in Europe which excited no little animad- 
version. The high reputation and experience of 
admiral Keppel having pointed him out for com- 
mand, he was entrusted with the maritime defence 
of the country, and sailed from Portsmouth with 

' See Wathington's Letters, toL ii. p. 349. 
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twenty ships of the line : on the seventeenth of June chap. 
he discovered two French frigates, la Licorne, and ^^* 
la Belle Poule^ reconnoitring his fleet ; and, though ' 
no formal declaration of war had passed, he thought 
himself justified in attempting their capture: being 
chased, the first fired both with cannon and musketry, 
struck her colors, and wais taken; but the other, 
after having fiercely encountered and dismasted a 
pursuing vessel, escaped among the rocks on the 
French shore. Keppel, being apprised from the 
papers of la Licorne, and other intelligence, that the 
enemy had thirty-two sail of the line and twelve 
frigates ready for sea in Brest harbor, returned to 
Portsmouth, but not without raising great public 
indignation and reproaches against himself. 

At this alarming crisis, the first lord of the ad- 
miralty found himself obliged to make unusual 
exertions: hastening down to Portsmouth, he sent 
the admiral out again to sea on the tenth of July, 
with a reinforcement of four ships of the line, which 
were speedily followed by six others : by this time 
the French had put to sea ; and when Keppel fell 
in with them, four days were spent in manoeuvring 
off Ushant. The French fleet was commanded by 
the count d'Orvilliers, and the dues de Chaffault 
and Chartres; the English by Keppel, Sir- Robert 
Harland, and Sir Hugh Palliser: being on different 
tacks, the fleets sailed in opposite directions; and 
the engagement lasted three hours, at the end of 
which they had passed each other, and the can- 
nonade ceased; but the French, by firing at the 
rigging, had so crippled the British ships, that, when 
the latter wore, they were unable to stand after the 
enemy, until the French had, towards the close of 
the day, formed their line of battle again to leeward 
of their antagonists. ' This,' said Keppel, after ex- 
tolling the conduct of his officers, especially of the 
second and third in command, * I did not discourage ; 
but allowed them to do so without firing on them, 
thinking they meant handsomely to try their force 
with me in the morning : but,' he added, ' they 
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CHAP, had been so beaten in the day, that they took 
XX. advantage of the night to go off.' The French com- 

mander however declared, that although during the 

^^^^' action the English had the advantage, yet, after the 
firing ceased, he had decidedly outmanoeuvred his 
opponent. In this conflict, the Formidable, bearing 
Sir Hugh Palliser's flag, was disabled ; not so much 
by the enemy's fire, as by an explosion of gunpowder, 
which blew up part of her deck : hence arose great 
confusion in the ship ; so that the signal of the com- 
mander in chief was neither observed, nor repeated 
to the blue squadron. When Keppel saw this, he 
ought to have hoisted a signal to every individual 
ship of that division ; and he afterwards excused 
himself on a pretence of delicacy toward Sir Hugh 
Palliser, who was one of the lords of the admiralty; 
a very false delicacy, which destroyed the probability 
of a splendid victory. 

Soon after this engagement, the British admiral re- 
turned to port to refit ; putting to sea again on the 
twenty-third of August, and continuing afloat till the 
twenty-eighth of October : but, though he had re- 
ceived approbation from the admiralty, and been gra- 
ciously distinguished at court, the public agitation 
did not subside : various anonymous paragraphs ap- 
peared in the journals against the commander in 
chief, who passed them over in silence ; but Sir Hugh 
Palliser having replied to an attack in a morning pa- 
per, which fully stated the transactions of the twen- 
ty-seventh of July, and drew obvious conclusions 
from them, Keppel refused to authenticate the an- 
swer, or to contradict statements advanced by an 
anonymous accuser. In a few days, therefore, Palli- 
ser published his own case, which bore hard on his 
superior officer, whom he charged with inconsistency, 
for having approved his conduct in a public despatch, 
and now refusing to defend him against a malignant 
accusation : admiral Keppel, on the other hand, 
strangely enough considered his official approbation 
as a mere matter of form, adopted to prevent disunion 
in the service, and subject to explanation ; also as 
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coDfined to the time of actual engagement, and not chap. 

extending to acts which had frustrated the well- ^^ 

founded hopes of a renewed conflict. Under these ^^^g 
circumstances, he refused to exculpate the vice-ad- 
miral ; rather choosing to criminate him than incur 
public odium on his own account. 

Such was the state of the dispute when parliament 
met on the twenty-fifth of November. The speech 
from the throne took very little notice of the war in 
America, but loudly complained of the unprovoked 
hostility of the court of France: regret also was ex- 
pressed that the efforts made for disappointing the 
malignant designs of the enemy had not been com- 
mensurate, in all instances, with the justice of the 
cause and the exertions of government. The ad- 
dresses of both houses were, as usual, carried by great 
majorities : but, shortly afterwards, the attention of 
parliament was attracted by a motion of the marquis 
of Rockingham for an address to his majesty, to ex- 
press regret and displeasure at the dreadful threats 
denounced against the colonists by the commissioners, 
without any authority from the act of parliament. In 
the course of ah able speech, the noble mover addressed 
himself in a striking manner to the bench of bishops ; 
observing, * that the nature and principle of the war 
were now intirely changed : the right reverend 
bench, relying on the assurances of ministers, might 
originally have believed its motives honorable and 
its object easily attainable ; but the same ministers 
now declared to all the world that a new policy was 
to be adopted : America was relinquished, and a new 
species of war announced, tending merely and avow- 
edly to revenge, slaughter, and universal destruction. 
The votes of their lordships on this occasion would at 
once fully express their detestation of the inhuman 
system in question ; and, conjointly with those of the 
temporal lords who felt the same sentiments, would 
obviate its effects.' After a vehement debate, in 
which ministers endeavored to palliate what no one 
dared to defend, the motion was negatived by seven- 
ty-one against thirty-seven peers ; but thirty-one of 
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CHAP, these latter, including the names of Rockingham, 
^^' Camden, Effingham, and Harcourt, joined in a very 
energetic protest against * a war of desolation.' The 
right reverend bench appear to have seen more jus- 
tice in the arguments of the ministry than in the 
appeal of lord Rockingham ; for the name of only 
one bishop ^ was found in the list of signatures. Mr. 
Coke made a motion for a similar address in the com- 
mons, which was rejected by a majority of 209 
against 122. 

In debating an amendment to the address, Mr. 
Fox introduced the subject of the naval dispute, by 
severe allusions to the disgraceful and dangerous 
situation of the grand fleet when admiral Keppel first 
took the command of it ; being then inferior, by ten 
ships of the line, to that of the enemy. The contest 
off Ushant came more immediately under discussion 
when the navy estimates were presented ; and Mr. 
Temple Luttrell was anxious for inquiry, declaring 
that the nation expected an investigation of the whole 
transaction : the two admirals were in the house, and 
were called on to give information, by a regard for 
their own honor, as well as the public tranquillity. 

Admiral Keppel declared that the glory of the 
British flag had not been tarnished in his hands : he 
impeached no man ; and was persuaded that Sir 
Hugh Palliser manifested no want of courage : he 
hoped he should not be compelled to answer ques- 
tions relative to the action, or to individuals ; but was 
ready, if duly required, to explain his own conduct ; 
for nothing was left untried to bring the French to a 
decisive action : he acknowleged his surprise at an 
officer under his command appealing to the public in 
a newspaper when no accusation was made, and en- 
deavoring to render his commander odious and despi- 
cable : such conduct was fatal to all obedience and 
discipline. 

Sir Hugh said he was no less indifferent than his 
superior officer to investigation, which it was rather 

* Dr. Shipley, bishop of St. Asaph. 
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his interest to obtain : he censured the admiral's re- chap. 
serve, and wished him to state his sentiments openly, ^^' 
that a full answer might be given to them : he com- ' 
plained, that while justice was rendered to his cour- 
age, he was still calumniated in other respects as an 
officer; be had ineffectually sought an explanation 
from his chief, and had reluctantly appealed to the 
public in a statement of facts, by which he was ready 
to stand or fall ; he denied that he had refused to 
obey signals, and treated all insinuations, or apparent 
tenderness,' with utter contempt. 

Admiral Keppel, in reply, thought that Sir Hugh's 
appeal to the public fully justified his refusal to sail 
again with him, and asserted that the signal for co- 
ming into the Victory's wake ^ was flying from three 
o'clock in the afternoon till eight, unobeyed ; yet he 
did not accuse the vice-admiral of actual disobe- 
dience. The latter retorted, by charging Keppel with 
having neglected to arrange his ships in order of bat- 
tle, so that a general engagement could not be brought 
on ; with having neglected to tack and double on the 
French with his van and centre, after these had 
passed the enemy's rear, and thus leaving the vice- 
admiral of the blue exposed to be cut off; with ha- 
ving given an opportunity to the enemy of rallying 
unmolested, and of claiming a victory by standing 
after the English ships ; and, lastly, with having, on 
the morning of the twenty-eighth, led the British 
fleet in an opposite direction, instead of pursuing the 
French. 

These charges Sir Hugh presented at the admiralty ; 
and a court-martial was ordered on Keppel ; though 
the compliance with this requisition was very unpo- 
popular, both in and out of parliament : a memorial,, 
also, was signed against it by lord Hawke and eleven 
other admirals, who reprobated any attempts made 
by officers to corrupt the public judgment, through 
unauthenticated statements in a common newspaper. 

After sitting thirty-two days, the court fully and 

* Keppel's flag-ship. 
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CHAP, honorably acquitted the accused ; affirming, that so 
^^* far from having sullied the honor of the British navy. 
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he had acted as became a judicious, brave, and ex- 
perienced officer. His acquittal was followed by 
illuminations, and other enthusiastic marks of joy 
on the part of the public: the house of Sir Hugh 
Palliser was broken open and its furniture destroyed, 
while he himself was hung in effigy : the dwellings, 
also, of lord North, lord George Germaine, and those 
of some distinguished officers who had given evidence 
on the court-martial, were exposed to insults ; nor 
were the doors and windows of the admiralty spared : 
Keppel received also the thanks of the city, and of 
the two houses of parliament. 

His acquittal, seeming to cast a stigma on Sir Hugh 
Palliser, occasioned that officer also to demand a 
court martial ; previous to which he resigned all his 
offices under government ; which voluntary sacrifice 
frustrated a motion meditated by Mr. Fox for his re- 
moval. This court sat twenty-one days, and then 
declared the behavior of Sir Hugh Palliser to have 
been in many respects exemplary and meritorious ; 
acquitting him honorably of all charges, except that 
of not making known to his commander the disabled 
state of his own ship. 

Such was the termination of this ill-judged con- 
test, in which both admirals appear to have deserved 
censure : both injured their former reputation ; and 
neither of them was ever afterwards employed in act- 
ive service. The rejoicings on Keppel's acquittal, 
and the insults offered to Sir Hugh Palliser, evidently 
showed the alteration of sentiment which was taking 
place in the public mind regarding the American war, 
although ministers were still able to preserve their 
majorities in parliament. 
Domestic In January, this year, Nootka Sound and the 
Sandwich Islands were discovered by Captain Cook. 
By a return made to parliament in February, the 
quantity of gold brought in for recoinage amounted 
to £15,563,393 : the whole expense of recoining the 
same was £700,000. In April, the Oxford canal 
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was opened at Banbury ; and in September the wet- chap. 
docks at Hull were completed. On the twenty- ^^• 
third of April, a party of adventurers from on board 
an American privateer, commanded by Paul Jones, 
landed and burned one of the ships in the harbor of 
Whitehaven : they had just before disembarked near 
Kirkcudbright, and pillaged the mansion of lord 
Selkirk, carrying off all his lordship's plate. During 
this year the king attended many military and naval 
reviews, and paid visits to some of the nobility : he 
was accompanied by her majesty ; and the affable, 
gracious manners of both, added to the interest they 
took in various institutions, as well as their public 
and private acts of charity, tended to confirm and 
increase in all ranks of people sentiments of loy- 
alty. 
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Proceedings of parliament — Attacks on lord Sandwich — Motion 
respecting contractors — Motion for the removal of lord Sand- 
wich — Investigation respecting the conduct of general and 
lord Howe, involving the conduct of ministers — Considera- 
tion of general Burgoyne's conduct — Riots in Scotland from 
apprehension of relief to papists — Lord Nugent's motion re- 
garding the trade of Ireland — Relief defeated — Resolution of 
the Irish merchants — Armed associations in that country, and 
effects of them — Notice taken of them in the house of lords — 
Departure of the Spanish ambassador, &c. — Junction of 
French and Spanish fleets — Motions, &c. in parliament — BiU 
for the impressment of seamen — French and English fleets in 
the channel — Termination of the session — Supplies, &c. — 
Affairs in the West Indies — Loss of St. Vincent's and Grenada 
— Tobago saved — Naval action — D'Estaing's bad conduct — 
Seat of war transferred to the southern states — Operations in 
Georgia — D'Estaing arrives off the coast — Ineffectual attempt 
to reduce Savannah— D'Estaing returns to France — British 
incursions against Virginia — Capture of Stony Point and Ver- 
planks — Fortification of West Point — Command given to 
Arnold — Expedition against Connecticut — Stony Point re- 
taken by general Wayne, but deserted at the approach of the 
British — British garrison surprised at Paulus Hook — Ameri- 
can disaster at Penobscot — Sir George Collier resigns the 
naval command — Washington's policy — ^American retaliation 
on the Indians — Spain attacks West Florida and the British 
settlements on the Mississippi — She next attacks the loewood 
cutters in the bay of Honduras — Capture of Omoa by the 
British — Action between Paul Jones and captain Pierson — 
Memorial to the States-General — Rodney appointed to the 
command of the fleet in the West Indies — Prince William 
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feldt — State of British government — Meeting of parliament — XXI. 
Changes in administration — Irish affairs. 
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We must now return to the proceedings of parlia- Proceed, 
flient. Mr. Fox followed up the acquittal of hisji^ent. 
friend admiral Keppel by a motion of censure on 
lord Sandwich, intended as a prelude to another, for 
his removal from office : the alleged reason for this 
was the inadequacy of the force furnished in the first 
instance to the British admiral, when ministers knew, 
or ought to have known, the superiority of the French 
fleet. It was answered, that no evidence existed of 
the fact charged against them ; for it appeared from 
the papers of la Licorne that the stated number of 
ships was in preparation, not actually equipped or 
ready for sea ; as a proof of which, the French did 
not leave their harbor till a fortnight after the capture 
of that frigate. The motion was rejected by 204 to 
170; a smaller difference than had yet occurred on 
any question regarding the war. Mr. Fox made a 
second attack on the whole of lord Sandwich's ad- 
ministration, in which he was supported by admirals 
lord Howe and Keppel ; but the motion of censure 
was rejected by 246 to 174. Great dissensions were 
at this time prevalent in the navy, and serious 
apprehensions entertained of their consequences : a 
declaration of admiral Keppel, on the last motion of 
Mr. Fox, that he would not accept any command 
under the present ministry, tended to increase the 
flame ; several distinguished officers quitted the ser- 
vice, or declared they could not act under the exist- 
ing system ; the political parties reciprocally accused 
each other of raising this spirit of discord, which 
remained till the gallant Rodney took the command : 
it, for a time, impeded even his exertions in the 
service of his country, and snatched the laurels of 
victory from his brow ; but it was finally subdued 
by his powerful mind. 

In the month of February, Sir Philip Jennings 
Clerk, encouraged by partial success on a former 
occasion, made another attempt to disqualify con- 
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CHAP, tractors from sitting in the bouse of commons ; but 
^^^* he soon found that a change of opinion had taken 
place ; for his motion was rejected by a majority of 
205 to 124. On the tenth of March, Mr. F. Mon- 
tague proposed a bill for granting farther relief to 
protestant dissenting ministers and schoolmasters ; 
which, though opposed by the high church party, 
was strongly supported by others, on views of poli- 
tical expediency, and carried through both houses. 
The chief business of this session seemed to consist 
in the discussion of executive conduct : admiral 
Pigot now made the motion relating to his brother, 
which has been already noticed ; and on the nine- 
teenth of April, Mr. Fox moved an address to the 
king for the dismissal of lord Sandwich from his 
service, on account of misconduct in office. Mr. 
Fox, with considerable ingenuity, endeavored to show 
the difference between his previous motion for cen- 
sure and the present for removal : the former was 
based on judicial inquiries ; while the latter involved 
a deliberative question of expediency : a motion for 
censure required the specification and certainty of 
offences imputed ; that for dismissal from employ- 
ment might be adopted if the business of the 
employer could be performed better by another. 
The whole of the subject lay within a short compass 
— is lord Sandwich equal to the performance of his 
official duties with safety and honor to the nation ? 
has he hitherto shown this ? what reason is there for 
supposing, that he who has failed in his past duties 
will act more ably for the future ? 

His lordship's defence was chiefly undertaken by 
lord Mulgrave, who convinced the house that the 
first lord of the admiralty deserved praise rather than 
blame ; for when he was raised to his present post, 
there was not a year's timber in any of the yards ; 
the arsenals were destitute of stores ; and the whole 
navy was in a decaying state : by his activity and 
sagacity hie had broken up an injurious mercantile 
combination ; each yard now contained timber for 
the consumption of three years; the arsenals were 
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full of stores ; and the navy in a very florishing state, chap. 
The motion therefore was negatived. ^^^* 

A similar effort for his removal was made in the 
upper house by lord Bristol, who argued that the 
naval service was neglected in all its departments, 
and vast sums shamefully squandered, without any 
adequate provision for national defence: the navy 
had rapidly decayed since the time of lord Hawke, 
though its expenses had enormously increased. 

Lord Sandwich in reply observed, that he was 
only jointly responsible for the employment of the 
navy, which was settled in the cabinet, and sanc- 
tioned by the king : he was answerable only for the 
use or abuse of the means placed peculiarly in his 
hands. He justified the increase of expense by the 
increased magnitude of the ships employed, and 
accounted for temporary wants by the fires that had 
occurred in the dock-yards. The stores were nearly 
six times as large as during the administration of 
his predecessor ; at which time ships were built of 
green timber, and were soon unfit for service ; 
whereas now they were formed of the best materials, 
and well equipped. The motion was rejected by 
seventy-eight against thirty- three ; with a short 
protest signed by twenty-five peers, and a longer by 
the earl of Bristol. 

Invectives however still continued against the 
administration of the navy, and the character of the 
first lord : in the upper house the duke of Richmond 
made several motions, and examined several wit- 
nesses, reflecting on his lordship's personal character 
regarding the management of Greenwich-hospital; 
but, as it has been observed, parliamentary inquiries 
into the conduct of ministers had now become mere 
matters of form : the grossest neglect and mistakes 
were glossed over by plausibility, and the best- 
founded charges evaded by round assertions.^ 

• Lord North's Administration^ p. 348. With regard to Greenwich-hospital, 
very little attention seems to have been paid to the comfort of its inmates until 
Rodney was made governor. — See his Life, vol. i. p. 102 — 104. 
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CHAP. Considerable censure having been cast on general 
^^^- Howe, both he and his noble brother took advantage 
^^ of a committee of the house on the American war, to 
investig'a- urgc an inquiry into their conduct, as the surest 
gent^ and ^^^^^ ^^ vindicating their character : lord North re- 
lord Howe, plied, that as government had advanced no charge 
against them, no inquiry for the purpose of vindica- 
tion was necessary ; but though he did not approve, 
he would not oppose it ; and readily assented to the 
production of papers : in these was included the 
whole correspondence between ministers and com- 
manders in America, from 1776 to 1778 ; also docu- 
ments tending to show the state of the army at 
different periods, with the actual movements and 
operations, as well as the different plans of action. 

Ministers, apprehending that their own counsels, 
and not the conduct of commanders, was the real 
object of scrutiny, now proposed that the examina- 
tion of witnesses should be confined to military 
affairs ; and on the sixth of May, lord Cornwallis, 
general Grey, Sir A. S. Hammond, major Montresor, 
chief engineer, and Sir G. Osborne were examined. 
The result of their evidence was, that the force sent 
out to the colonieis was at no time equal to their 
subjugation ; that the grand difficulty arose from a 
general hostility in the people to the -British govern- 
ment, and the natural obstructions of the country : 
their accounts of particular actions tended to justify 
the conduct of the general, who also endeaVoi'ed to 
prove that he had uniformly stated to the secretary 
for America the utter impossibility of reducing that 
country without a larger force ; that he had accom- 
panied his proposed plan for the cam'paign of 1777 
with a request for 20,000, or at least 1 5,000 additional 
troops, as indispensable ; but that the minister had 
uniformly overrated the number of loyalists, and had 
not sent a fifth part of the reinforcement required. 
Concerning the northern expedition, no concert had 
been proposed between him and general Burgoyne ; 
nor did he suppose that any co-operation was ex- 
pected from him, until a letter from the secretary. 
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which reached him in the Chesapeake expressed a chap, 
hojie that he might be able tp assist. ^'^^• 

Ministers, under these charges, determined to call 
witnesses for the vindication of their own conduct ; 
the principal of whom were major-general Robertson, 
deputy -governor of New York, and Mr. Joseph 
Galloway, an American lawyer, who, after having 
been a member of the first congress, had joined the 
British army. The testimony of the former of these 
gentlemen rather expressed general disapprobation of 
Sir William Howe's conduct,' than advanced par- 
ticular charges ; and it appeared^ from the post he 
held, that he had not obtained many opportunities 
of observing distant operations of the army. Mr. 
Galloway's accusations included the various topics of 
error or misconduct which had been so repeatedly 
alleged against the general ; but, as he w'as n6t a 
military man, his opinions did not cArry with them 
great authority. One of his assertions, that four- 
fifths of the Americans were zealously attached to 
the British government, tended much to weaken the 
credibility of the rest : had that been the case, not a 
single British soldier would have been necessary to 
put down the revolt. Respecting the proceedings of 
congress, in which he had borne a part, his ignorance 
was remarkable. * 

Sir William having requested leave to call witnesses 
who might controvert Mr. Galloway's assertions, 
ministers objected to this mode, as productive of too 
much delay : he was allowed however to cross- 
examine the witness, and a day for this purpose was 
fixed ; but, not attending at the appointed hour, 
the committee was suddenly dissolved, and the 
quesioh at issue left undecided. 

Whatever estimate may be formed of Sir William 
Howe's merit and exertions, the inquhry proved that 
ministers exhibited both ignorance and mis-state-^ 
ments regarding the sentiments of the cioloriists; 
also, that they had not sent to Americd the forces 
required; nor was it honorable to them, that Mr. 
Galloway and others received pensions for the part 
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CHAP, they had taken in this affair ; since, if ministers 
^^^- thought the general innocent, it was worse than 
mean so to reward his calumniators ; if guilty, they 
ought to have taken farther steps to establish his 
delinquencies. 
Considera- During thcsc inquiries, general Burgoyne's con- 
generi duct also camc under consideration. By the exami- 
Burgoyne's natiou of Sir Guy Carleton, and other witnesses, it 
conduct, ^^g proved that, in his unfortunate expedition, he 
had uniformly acted with bravery and skill, and had 
deservedly endeared himself to his army : no attempt 
was made to impeach these facts ; for ministers 
feared lest the complete exculpation of the com- 
mander might involve them in disagreeable conse- 
quences : they manifested much anxiety to get him 
out of the country, and caused repeated notices to be 
sent to him, that it was his majesty's pleasure he 
should return to his army at Boston : thus finding it 
impossible much longer to defer the sentence of 
exile, he emancipated himself from their authority 
by throwing up all the appointments which he held 
under the crown. 
Riota in Riots lu Scotland, arising from groundless appre- 
Scotland, hensions concerning popery, were by the opposition 
made subjects of accusation against ministers. The 
Roman catholic bill, which passed in the last session, 
excited great alarm in that country, as it was 
supposed to be the intention of parliament to extend 
relief to the Scotch papists : at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, mobs set fire to popish chapels and dwell- 
ing houses ; being abetted in these acts of persecu- 
tion by zealots of higher rank and education. The 
sufferers requested Mr. Burke to present a petition 
to the house, praying compensation for their losses ; 
in promoting which, Mr. Burke and his friends 
ascribed these violent proceedings to the supineness 
of government ; but were unable to establish any 
proof of their assertion. 
Debates on Very early in the session, lord Nugent brought 
freiSd' ""^ t^® subject of Irish affairs under the notice of parlia- 
ment; stating that the interruption of American 
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commerce had driven the manufacturers and laborers chap. 
of Ireland to unexampled distress, lowered the value ^^^' 
of lands, prevented the payment of rents, and en- ~ j^^g 
dangered the whole social system : accordingly, on 
the nineteenth of January, he gave notice of his in- 
tention to move for the establishment of a cotton 
manufactory in Ireland, with a power of exportation 
to Great Britain, and an open trade to America, the 
West Indies, and Africa: a committee was after- 
wards formed to consider the acts of parliament 
relating to the importation of sugars into Ireland ; 
but the intended relief being, as usual, counteracted 
by the opposition of several mercantile and manu- 
facturing towns, dwindled down to a pecuniary 
grant, with two acts for encouraging the growth 
of tobacco and hemp, and the manufacture of linen. 
The merchants of Dublin, as well as many other 
towns and counties, expressed indignation at this 
unjust, illiberal, and impolitic opposition of self- 
interested bodies ; resolving, neither directly nor 
indirectly, to import or use any British goods, which 
could be produced or manufactured at home, until a 
more just and enlightened policy should actuate 
those who opposed all regulations in favor of the 
trade of Ireland. 

But a far more effectual instrument for loosening 
the bonds of Irish dependency than the vote of a 
mercantile assembly, was now prepared in the esta- 
blishment of armed volunteers, who began to spread 
themselves over the whole country. Rumors of a 
meditated invasion by France, the naval superiority 
of that power, and a diminution of the regular forces 
in Ireland by draughts for America, impelled the 
maritime towns to demand protection. Government, 
pressed on all sides by difficulties, and informed by 
the lord-lieutenant that the exhausted state of the 
public revenues rendered it impracticable to embody 
a militia, told the people, that they might take 
measures to protect themselves: they obeyed the 
call with alacrity ; and corps were embodied, 
equipped, and disciplined, by the people at their 
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CHAP, own expense ; so that Ireland, throughout its pro- 
^^^' vinces, especially those of the south, exhibited the 
animating spectacle of a nation in arms. * You have 
sown the serpent's teeth/ said Hussey Burgh, ah 
orator of the day, to ministers ; ' and they have 
sprung up armed men.' 

* The war of America/ according to an eloquent 
writer,'^ * was not an ordinary contest, but a struggle 
for a principle ; and the sympathetic influence of 
that principle was felt by the people of Ireland, even 
while they arrayed themselves against those enemies 
which the struggle- had brought against their country, 
as a part of the empire. * A voice from America,' 
to use the animated language of Mr. Flood, * shouted 
to liberty ; ' the shout was eagerly caught by an 
impoverished people, who saw so close an analogy in 
their own calamities ; and, Ttrmed as they were for 
their own defence, they felt that they possessed the 
power of causing their interests to be consulted by 
the common government.' And now were seen the 
effects of that long-sighted policy, which, when lord 
North asked for 4000 men from the military strength 
of Ireland, cheerfully granted the request, but 
steadily refused to have them replaced by foreign 
mercenaries : in fact, government, though it con- 
tinued to wield the sceptre, had transferred the 
sword to its own subjects, and given them the power 
of vindicating their rights. 

When the discussion of Irish affairs ceased in the 
commons, the marquis of Rockingham introduced it 
in the house of lords, by moving an address for docu* 
ments which might enable parliament to pursue 
measures for promoting the common strength, wealth, 
and commerce of both realms : he took a severe 
review of the revenue, trade, and government, since 
the year 1755, and inveighed against ministers on 
the subject of military associations : the necessity for 
them should have been prevented, or the people 
should have been legally commissioned, and enabled 

' Dr. Miller, in his History philosophically considered, vol. iy. p. 468. 
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to bear arms : such combinations would probably chap. 
repel invasion ; but the same spirit might be exerted ^^^' 
in resisting oppression and injustice. The address ^^^^^ 
was agreed to ; but though two debates ensued, no 
effectual measure was adopted ; the president of the 
council however went so far as to pledge himself, 
that a plan for the relief of Ireland should be taken 
into consideration, to be laid before parliament after 
the recess. 

At a late period of the session, when no farther War with 
business was expected, the commons were informed ^™' 
that the Spanish ambassador, count d'Almadovar, 
had withdrawn from London, after delivering a 
hostile manifesto ; and this, with a message from the 
king, was laid before the house next day. His 
majesty declared that he had uniformly and sincerely 
desired to cultivate peace with the court of Madrid, 
and that he saw with surprise the misrepresented 
grievances alleged in justification of its intended 
hostility : he relied therefore on the zeal and spirit of 
parliament to defeat the intentions of those who were 
enemies to his crown, as well as to the rights and 
interests of his people. For some time past, Spain, 
through her ambassador, had been earnestly pressing 
on the British government her good offices as a 
mediator ; and negociations had been carried on, 
with this aim, up to the very time of the count d'Alma- 
dovar's departure. Beside the absence of all provo- 
cation, she had the strongest political reasons against 
a rupture with Great Britain, or an alliance with the 
free spirits of those transatlantic provinces adjoining 
her bigoted population. She had no view in ex- 
tending her commerce, and might have secretly 
assisted France in clandestine aids and supplies ; 
but the dexterity of this latter power induced her 
ally to decide in favor of open hostilities : even before 
the resolution of Spain was formed, France boasted of 
success in such a manner as to embarrass the cabinet 
of Madrid, whose final determination was not marked 
by the promptitude of vigor, but by the rashness of 
fear; flying into the arms of danger to escape the hor- 
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CHAP, rors of doubt. Five days before he delivered his orders 
^^^' to quit England, the count d'Almadovar had not the 
slightest suspicion that his diplomatic mission was 
hkely to terminate ; and while the French ambas- 
sador at Vienna loudly proclaimed the success of his 
court, in engaging a new enemy against Great Bri- 
tain, the Spanish ambassador unreservedly declared 
that he had not received any communication on the 
subject.® 

Preparations for the siege of Gibraltar, which 
speedily followed this hostile declaration of Spain, 
showed at once the main object of her wishes, and 
the bait with which her ambitious ally had tempted 
her : so far, however, from benefiting her cause by 
drawing Spain into the contest, she rather raised 
the spirits of the British people, with whom a Spanish 
war, with its rich prospects of plunder, was always 
popular. The only martial enterprise undertaken by 
the French in Europe was an ill-digested and fruitless 
attempt on Jersey ; but their fleet, profiting by the 
absence of the British squadron, and gaining the coast 
of Spain before her manifesto was issued, had ef- 
fected a junction with her naval armament. 

In the British house of commons, the address on 
occasion of the Spanish manifesto was unanimously 
agreed to ; and a second, moved by lord John 
Cavendish, requesting the king to bring together his 
fleets and armies, and exert the whole national 
force against the house of Bourbon, was rejected. 
In the upper house, lord Abingdon, convinced that 
the grievances of the people could only be removed 
by the expulsion of ministers, moved an amendment 
to that effect, which was lost ; as also was another, 
not much differing from it, brought forward by the 
duke of Richmond and supported by lord Shelburne. 
One of the measures proposed by administration for 
the approaching crisis, was a bill for doubling the 
militia, and enabling individuals to raise loyal corps. 
This was combated, as a measure indicating national 

' Adolphus, vol. ii. p. 148. 
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weakness, and oppressive to the country ; but though chap. 
it passed the commons, the clause regarding the ^^^' 
militia was rejected in the lords by a considerable ^^^^ 
majority : when it came back, the lower house was 
twice divided by attempts to reject it, as a money- 
bill, unconstitutionally amended by the peers; but 
these efforts were ineffectual. 

At a late hour of the night on the twenty-third of 
June, Mr. Wedderburne moved to bring in a grievous 
bill for manning the navy, by resuming protections 
granted to certain descriptions of seamen, watermen, 
and their apprentices; and by taking away their 
right of habeas corpus from all persons of those 
classes impressed since the delivery of the royal 
message regarding Spain : the motion at so late an 
hour was intended to prevent disclosure, and obtain 
an ample supply of seamen for the fleet. The prin- 
ciple of this bill did not escape severe animadversion, 
as a violation of sacred rights, and a treacherous 
irruption into the dwelling houses of citizens ; but it 
passed both houses, though not without two protests 
from that of the lords. At this period, the impress- 
ment of seamen was often accompanied by cir- 
cumstances of treachery and cruelty, disgraceful, not 
only to civilised society, but to human nature itself. 
Large subscriptions were entered into for giving 
bounties to sailors, especially by the East India 
company ; which also undertook to build and equip 
three ships of the line for the royal navy. 

But no exertions could raise the British fleet to F^nch and 
an equality with the combined squadrons opposed tOfl^tsinth© 
it : these, amounting to more than sixty sail of the channel. 
line, with almost an equal number of frigates and 
smaller vessels, steered for the channel, where Sir 
Charles Hardy, who had been taken from the com- 
mand of Green wich-hospital to succeed Keppel, was 
cruising with a fleet of thirty-eight ships of the line, 
and something less than its due proportion of frigates. 
The enemy passed him about the middle of August, 
without either party discovering the other, and pro- 
ceeded as far as Plymouth, where they created 
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CHAP, general alarm, and captured the Ardent of sixty-four 
^^^' guns, which mistook them for the British. It was 
afterwards discovered, that a place, so important as 
Plymouth, had been so neglected as to be utterly 
incapable of making any effectual defence : the can- 
non balls were found too large for the bore of 
the guns ; even flints for muskets were wanting ; and 
the future navies of the country were exposed to the 
. destroying vengeance of its rival. Supineness, or 
powerful applications, are said to have suppressed all 
judicial inquiry into the causes of this neglect.^ On 
the last day of August, Sir Charles Hardy endeavored 
to entice the enemy into a narrower part of the 
channel ; but they declined a combat : 'their crews 
were said to be sickly, their ships in bad condition, 
and their commanders influenced by jealousy. As 
the season too for equinoctial gales was fast ap- 
proaching, the count d'Orvilliers thought it prudent 
to quit the channel early in September, with the 
disgrace of having effected no other object, except 
that of mortifying the pride of Britain by menacing 
her shores. Happily, a defect of intelligence, or of 
mutual confidence, in the combined squadrons, sup- 
plied every ministerial neglect, and saved the country 
from a calamity, which might have shaken, not only 
the administration, but the throne itself. 

The session of parliament terminated on the third 
of July : the supplies for 1779 had been stated by the 
ministers earlier than usual, on the twenty-fourth of 
February ; so that no provision was made for raising 
a force against the attacks of Spain. The services of 
the year were then estimated to require £15,729,654 : 
the number of seamen was augmented to 70,000, and 
the land forces to 30,346. The annual interest, 
payable on money borrowed, amounted to £472,500 ; 
to raise which an additional duty of five percent was 
laid on the full produce of the excise ; beer, ale, soap, 
candles, and hides being excepted ; a tax on post- 
horses of one penny per mile; and an additional 

^ Lord North's AdminiBtratioii, p. 367. 
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duty of five per cent 6n cambrics : ^° £60,527 was chap. 
this year appropriated to the relief of the American ^^' 
refugees. - i779 

Meanwhile the transatlantic war was carried on Affairs in 
with various success : the. junction of admirals Byron ^^^f** 
and Barrington reduced the count d'Estaing to act 
on the defensive; so that during five months no 
invitation or insult could draw him from his retreat 
at Martinique. In this interval both fleets received 
reinforcements, the English under admiral Rowley, 
and the French under count de Grasse : they re- 
mained however inactive, till a valuable fleet of 
homeward-bound merchantmen, collected at St. 
Christopher's, drew Byron from his station, in order 
to convoy them to a certain latitude: this gave 
d'Estaing an opportunity of despatching a force 
against the island of St. Vincent's, where the dis- 
position of the French inhabitants, and of the native 
Caribbs, who had not forgotten past injuries, was 
well known. The colony had refused all assistance 
toward establishing a military force ; and the Eng- 
lish troops were composed, according to the go- 
vernor's own expression, * of the scum of the earth, 
the refuse of the metropolis, and the sweeping of 
jails.' Such heroes were ill-calculated to oppose a 
numerous body of highly-disciplined French troops, 
who, as soon as they disembarked, were joined by 
the Caribbs, and obliged the governor to capitulate, 
The good fortune of France now prevailed : la Motte 
Piquet arrived about this time with another reinforce- 
ment; which induced d'Estaing to undertake an 
expedition, with his whole fleet and 10,000 land 
forces against Grenada. The fate of this island, 
which had but a small garrison, and about 400 
militia, principally Frenchmen, was inevitable ; but 
the resolute defence made by lord Macartney, in 
hope of succor, protracted it, until d'Estaing, un- 
willing to sacrifice time, stormed the lines, and 
obliged his opponents to retire into the fort : having 

*^ Lord North's Administration » p. 353. 
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then forced a commanding height, and turned their 
own cannon against the British, he insisted on such 
insolent terms, in answer to the governor's offer of 
capitulation, that the latter preferred to surrender at 
discretion ; so that the conqueror, irritated by a series 
of adverse events, and entertaining a personal hatred 
against the English nation," sullied his victory by 
allowing the troops to plunder without restraint. 

The return of the British fleet, under admiral By- 
ron, was too late to save this valuable possession ; 
but it interposed seasonably for the relief of Tobago, 
the only possession now remaining to England of all 
the islands ceded to her by the treaty of 1763. A 
N«Tai en- Partial engagement ensued ; for the French, notwith- 
gagement. Standing their superiority, avoided a close and gene- 
ral conflict : many of our ships, however, suffered 
considerable damage, and the admiral received a 
slight wound ; but the enemy was said to have had 
1200 men killed and 2000 wounded. Foiled in all 
attempts to cut off the transports and disabled ships, 
he retired in the night to Grenada, to the astonish- 
ment of the British admiral, who, with a very inferior 
force, had calmly awaited an attack which was con- 
sidered inevitable. D'Estaing's alarm was so great, 
that he would not take possession of two ships of the 
line, the Lion and the Cornwall, which lay dismasted 
between the fleets ; and, though he afterwards ap- 
peared off St. Christopher's, he did not venture to 
attack the British fleet, which was drawn out to 
receive him. He showed, indeed, great inattention 
to seize any advantage ; for there is little doubt but 
that, if he had proceeded immediately to Jamaica, 
be might have detached that valuable island, which 
was in a very weak state of defence, from the crown 
of Great Britain, and added it to France : he diffused, 
indeed, a general panic throughout the West Indies, 
boasting that he was resolved to subdue every island, 
and was prepared with articles of capitulation for 



He had broken his parole in the last war, and subjected himself to the 
severe reproaches of British officers. 
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each ; but he soon relieved the inhabitants from their chap. 
fears, by retiring to Cape Francois in Hispaniola. ^^^* 



The contrivers of a plan, which is persisted in as 17^9 
practicable notwithstanding all failures, must rest 
their ultimate hopes on a change of system or of 
means : hence it happened that an alteration of 
schemes, or a system of experiments, was one of the 
grand characteristics of this war. The northern 
colonies first afforded an arena for the conflict ; next 
the middle provinces ; and it was expected that dis- 
appointments there would be compensated by victo- 
ries in the southern states : these, indeed, not only 
produced the most valuable and abundant articles of 
commerce, but were believed to contain a much 
larger proportion of loyal inhabitants than could be 
found in the north : to this quarter, therefore, it was 
resolved to direct our efforts; and during the remain- 
der of the contest, Georgia, the Carolinas, and Vir- 
ginia became the principal scenes of action. 

In the former of these provinces, as we have already Operations 
seen, the first essay had been lately made; for, *"* ^^^^k**- 
though in itself it was neither large nor powerful, yet 
it possessed importance as a granary to the invaders, 
and as a road to farther progress. 

After Lower Georgia had submitted to colonel 
Campbell, and a great majority of its people had re- 
turned to their allegiance, that able oflScer resolved 
to prosecute his success by an advance into Upper 
Georgia, where many were reported as attached to 
the king's government, and only wanting the support 
of his troops to proclaim their sentiments : in this ex- 
pedition he met with few interruptions ; and on his 
approach to Augusta, the second city of the province, 
a body of provincials, under brigadier-general Wil- 
liamson, quitted the town, and retired across the 
Savannah. From Augusta he despatched lieutenant- 
colonel Hamilton toward the frontiers of Carolina, to 
encourage the loyalists there by an assurance of pro- 
tection. 

Alarmed at this rapid progress of the royal army, 
the provincials made dispositions to arrest it. Gene- 
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CHAP, ral Lincoln soon arrived, with a considerable force, on 
XXI. the northern bank of the river ; and colonel Camp- 
bell, not finding Augusta tenable, retired on Savan- 
nah ; while Lincoln marched along the northern 
bank of the river, with a view to cross it, and recon- 
quer Georgia : in the mean time, general Prevost 
thought this a good opportunity for surprising Char- 
leston ; and on the tenth of May, having reached 
Astley^s- ferry, he crossed the river and appeared be- 
fore that city the following day : on the twelfth it 
was summoned to surrender, but to no purpose. The 
general, having viewed the lines, which could not be 
forced without a great loss of men ; knowing, also, 
that the garrison was more numerous than his troops, 
and that Lincoln was hastening to its relief, retired 
toward Georgia, took possession of John's island, 
which was separated from the continent by a small 
inlet of the sea, and there posted himself until am- 
munition should arrive from New York. Hearing, 
however, that Lincoln was advancing to Lower Geor- 
gia, he departed for Savannah, to defend the fortress, 
leaving colonel Maitland in command of John's 
island, with a mixed garrison of about 800 men. 
General Lincoln, being apprised of the weak state of 
this force, advanced on the twentieth of June with 
about 5000 men to cut it off. An attack on the Bri- 
tish piquets first gave the alarm, and colonel Mait- 
land immediately despatched two companies of Era- 
ser's Mghlanders to observe the motions of the enemy. 
The impetuous valor of these mountaineers hurried 
them on too far ; alnd their indignant courage forbade 
them to retreat, though surrounded by a superior 
force : falling in with the left wing of the provincials, 
they charged with their claymores, and continued 
the conflict until all their oflScers were killed or 
wounded ; and of the two companies only eleven men 
effected a retreat. This success encouraged the Ame- 
ricans to attack the British lines ; and a regiment of 
Hessians had already given way, when the remaining 
companies of the highlanders, determined to avenge 
their fallen comrades, valorously stayed the progress 
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of the assailants, and gave a turn to the fortune of the chap. 
day. Colonel Maitland, skilfully seizing the ha^py ^^^' 
moment, rallied the retreating Hessians, and routed 
the enemy ; who, being dispirited by this unsuccess- 
ful attack, attempted no farther operations, until 
d'Estaing, having received information of the posture 
of affairs from the French consul at Charleston, and 
the governor of Carolina, suddenly arrived on the 
coast with twenty sail of the line, two fifty-gun ships, 
and eleven frigates. His appearance was so unex- 
pected, that the Experiment, of fifty guns, and three 
frigates, fell into his possession. 

Informed of the arrival of this powerful auxiliary 
Lincoln hastened to join the French foi^ces in the 
vicinity of Savannah, for the defence of which gene- 
ral Prevost made all possible preparations, and des- 
()atched orders for colonel Maitland to join him. 
D'Estaing, before Lincoln's arrival, demanded the 
surrender of the city to the arms of France ; but its 
commander, declining to answer a general summons, 
requested a suspension of arms for twenty-four hours ; 
which was inconsiderately granted by d'Estaing, un- 
der an idea that this period was required to draw up 
terms of capitulation : meantime, colonel Maitland, 
having made a rapid march, arrived at Savannah; 
and the general then declared his resolution of de- 
fending the place to the utmost extremity. Lincoln 
having also joined the French troops, the combined 
armies made dispositions for carrying on the siege : 
ground was broken on the twenty-third of Septem- 
ber, and on the fourth of 'October' the batteries were 
opened ; when a request was made that the women 
and children might be permitted to leave the town, 
to be placed on board vessels in the river, and there 
await the issue of the siege : but this was criielly re- 
fused by one who now proved himself as deficient in 
humanity as he had before shown himself destitute 
of honorl 

On the morning of the ninth, d'Estaing made an 
attack on the British lines : two feigned assaults were 
intended to draw attention to the centre and left ; 
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CHAP, while the main body, in two columns, turning the 
^^^' right of the British, should attack the rear. As ope- 
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rations commenced before daylight, one of these co- 
lumns, mistaking its way, became entangled in a 
morass near the fortress, and exposed to its fire, 
which at daybreak was so fiercely poured into its 
embarrassed ranks, that immense numbers fell, and 
the rest were unable to form : meanwhile, d'Estaing 
himself, with the other column, advanced against a 
redoubt ; a desperate conflict ensued, and for a few 
minutes the French and American standards were 
planted on the parapet ; but colonel Maitland, sei- 
zing the critical moment, ordered the grenadiers of 
the sixtieth regiment, with the marines, to charge 
the enemy, already staggering under the obstinate 
fire of the redoubt, the different batteries, and tiie 
Germaine, armed vessel : this well-timed movement 
decided the contest; the assailants were driven out 
of the fosse, and routed with terrible slaughter, lea- 
ving behi^id them in killed and wounded 637 French, 
and 264 Americans ; d'Estaing and the count Pulaski 
being both wounded, the former slightly, but the lat» 
ter mortally. The issue of this battle determined the 
siege ; for the allies immediately separated, the pro- 
vincials almost universally retiring to their homes ; 
while d'Estaing re-embarked his troops and artillery : 
his fleet was subsequently dispersed by a storm; 
when he himself sailed with a part of the ships, and 
very few acquired laurels, to France ; the rest re- 
turned to the West Indies. In Africa, the French 
wrested from Great Britain the important settlement 
of Senegal, which had been taken from them in the 
year 1758 ; but this was more than counterbalanced 
by their losses in the east. 
British in- In other parts of America, the British fleet and 
^°^* army were employed in desultory operations, for the 
Virginia, purposc of cuttiug ofi* the resources- of the enemy, 
and pursuing the resolution expressed by the com- 
missioners, ' of making the colonies as little available 
as possible to their new connexions.' The middle 
provinces were exposed to the incursions of a detach- 
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ment under general Mathews, assisted by the fleet, chap* 
at this time under the command of Sir George Col- ^^^* 
lier, a distinguished officer, who bad succeeded admi- 
ral Gambier : their first attempt was an expedition 
to the Chesapeak, and a descent on Virginia, where 
they demolished Fort Nelson, the grand defence of 
the American dock-yard at Gosport, which they 
burned, with all its timber and stores: a similar 
scene of destruction was exhibited at the town of 
Suffolk, at Kempe's Landing, Tanner's Creek, and 
other places ; so that the damage done to the pro- 
vincials in this quarter alone was estimated at half a 
million sterling : they themselves, on the approach 
of the invaders, set fire to a ship of twenty^eight 
guns, ready to be launched ; also to two French mer- 
chantmen with their cargoes on board; beside which,, 
eight other ships of war on the stocks, and several 
merchantmen, were burnt by the British troops ; the 
whole number of vessels taken ol* destroyed during 
this short expedition amounting to 137. On the re- 
turn of the troops and squadron from Virginia, they 
were joined by another detachment under general 
Vaughan ; arnl, proceeding up the North river, ac- 
companied by Sir Henry Clinton, they carried with 
great gallantry the two posts of Stony Point and 
Verplank, the importance of which can only be esti- 
mated from a description of Iheic position. 

Immediately after the ravages committed in these 
quartets by genei*al Vaughan, Washington had taken 
measures for obstructing the navigation of the Hudson 
s^uinst the British by an insurmountable barrier : 
for this purpose, commissioners were appointed to 
examine the passes of the high lands; and a pro- 
montory on the west side of the river, near Fort 
Mofttgom^ry, called West Point, viras selected : the 
Hudson here tskes a sbovt bend from east to west,, 
and is considerably contracted in its channel : this 
defile was accordingly defended by a strong boom 
thrown across it, and by a range of fortifications 
ascefiding to the highest cliff, on which was erected 
the strangest work, called Fort Putnam, so abito- 

£NG. II. 2 D 
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CHAP, dantly stored with all the munitions of war, as to 
^^^' be made the grand arsenal of the provincial army : 
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eighteen miles below West Point were erected the 
two forts of Stony Point and Verplank, on the east 
and west banks of the river, protecting a passage 
over it, called King's Ferry : these were esteemed the 
dependencies of West Point, and contributed, with 
that almost impregnable post, to form the key of the 
northern provinces. The command of West Point 
had been conferred on major-general Howe, a veteran 
officer, in high favor with Washington; also a rigid 
disciplinarian, and an engineer of the^first reputation ; 
by whose consummate skill the works had been com- 
pleted. Soon after the period of which we are now 
speaking, Howe, being desirous of more active service 
under Washington himself, the important post at West 
Point was committed to general Arnold ; who being 
mutilated by wounds received in several gallant ac- 
tions, where he had borne a distinguished part, was 
deemed worthy of this high honor ; while the appro- 
bation of congress and the applause of the people 
fully sanctioned Washington's choice. We have 
been particular in this description, because it is 
connected with one of the most deeply interesting 
events which occurred during the war. 
Expedition About the time when the expedition against these 
^Mecti- P^sts took place, governor Tryon, supported by Sir 
cut. George Collier, advanced on Connecticut, which, 

abounding both in men and provisions, was a great 
support to the American army : the enterprise 
was intended to convince the colonists that this 
favored province was not unassailable, and to force 
general Washington from his strong position into the 
low country, for the defence of the coast. The British 
troops first attacked Newhaven, where they took or 
destroyed the artillery, ammunition, and stores, with 
all the vessels in the harbor ; but they spared the 
town with a commendable humanity. From thence 
they proceeded to Fairfield, where, meeting with a 
more determined resistance, they laid the place in 
ashes : they also in this excursion burned East- haven. 
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Greenfield, and the florishing town of Norwalk, chap. 
together with numerous ships and whale-boats, either ^^'^ 
finished or on the stocks, as well as immense stores 
of merchandise and other materials. A descent on 
New London was intended, but postponed ; and the 
fleet fell back on Long Island, to wait for an addi- 
tional supply of troops and ammunition. Congress, 
on receiving attestation of the ravages committed in 
this and other expeditions, directed the marine com- 
mittee to take efl^ectual measures for carrying into 
effect their manifesto of October 30, 1778, by burn- 
ing or destroying towns in Great Britain or the West 
Indies; but the resolution was never carried into 
effect. Neither was the spirit of the . American 
revolters daunted by .their losses ; though it had been 
supposed, that, by involving them in distress, they 
would be induced to submit to a power which pos- 
sessed such terrible means of annoyance : but the 
temper of the times was unfavorable to these views ; 
the national mind had been worked up to so high a 
tone, that property comparatively lost its value, and 
men began even to glory in their sufferings for the 
cause of independence. 

. It was not long before a gallant and successful 
attempt was made by general Wayne to retake Stony 
Point, the works of which had been much strengthened 
by orders of Sir Henry Clinton : the greater part of 
its base was washed by the Hudson, and the re- 
mainder covered by a morass, through which there 
was only one crossing-place : on the summit of the 
hill was a fort, mounted with heavy cannon ; breast- 
works were advanced in front of the principal defence; 
half-way down there was a double row of abattis ; 
and in addition, several British vessels of war in the 
river commanded the ground at the bottom of the 
height. Washington considered the recovery of this 
post of primary importance ; and on the fifteenth of 
July, the provincial troops, having left Sandy Beach 
at noon, arrived in its. vicinity about eight o'clock in 
the evening: their measures had been so well taken, 
that every person was secured who could give intel- 
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CHAP, ligence of their movements ; and the hour of midnight 
3^*- wa9 fiyed on fbr the assault. At half-past eleven the 
AmericaDS advanced in two columns, with unloaded 
muskets and fixed bayonets ; while a forlorn hope of 
twenty ipen preceded each, to remove the abattis and 
other obstructions : the marsh was reached by them 
undiscovered ; the troops rushed to the charge, under 
a tewiWe fire d* musketry and grape-shot ; and, over^ 
Qoming every obstacle, forced their way at the point 
of the bayonet ; so that without firing a gun they took 
possession of the fortress. In the attack, general 
Wayne was wounded by a musket-ball, which grazed 
his skull : he fell ; but instantly rising on on,e knee, 
exclaimed, * Forward, my brave fellows, forward!' 
Supposing himself mortally wounded, he requested 
his sidesnde-camp to carry him into the fort, that he 
might die on the $pot so gloriously conquered : but 
he recovered ; and for this exploit, received the 
thanks of eougress, and a gold medal. 

Stony Point being thus taken, the eaptc»*s turned 
tta artillery against Verplanks Point, on which 
tj^y fired with such efifect, that the shipping 
in its vicinity cut cables, and fell down the river. 
As soon as news of these events arrived at New York, 
preparations, wiere made to relieve the latter post, and 
recover the fi>irmer: it did not however suit the 
cautious prudicnce of Washingtojiit to risk an engage^ 
ment for the sake of either ; be therefore removed 
th^ oannon and stores,, and destroyed the works, as 
for as time allowed ; bi±t Sir H. Clinton regained 
Stony Point three days after its capture, and placed 
ip it a strong gairrison. 
British gar- The succcssful enterprise of geuieral Wayne was 
pri^ed"^' ^t^wed by the surpriise of a Biitiab garrison at 
Pauius. Pauliw-Wx)fc, ou the Jersey coast : this was ef&eted 
^ ' (^ the seventeenth of July, by 350 men under major 
l^^e, who kilted about thirty, and took IGOprifsooers; 
Ijut they were speedily e^peUed, without having 
d^troy^ either the barracks or artillery ; and * their 
retreat," as Si^ H. Clin ton. observed in his. despatch, 
' WQs as disgraceful, as their attack had been spirited 
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Itnd well conducted.' Bat all these ttifling advtin- chap. 
tages Were more than counterbalanced by the disaster ^"^^' 
which befell the American troops at Penobscotk ^^^^ 
General Maclean had been dtepatched with 650 men American 
from Halifax ; and on the sixteenth of June, he began ^^^J. 
to construct a fort on the Penobscot rivel* : this oc* 
casioned i^uch alarm at Boston, that the execUtiye 
government, by an embargo and large bounties, col* 
lected a squadron of nineteen armed v^ssels^ with 
twenty-seven transpwts^ cai*t7ing 3000 troops, to 
attetnpt its destruction : the British commander w£is 
apprised of their intention Only four days before their 
Arrival ; and though his works were very incomplete, 
he succeeded in keeping his forihidable antagonist at 
bay for the space of twenty days ; while he not only 
pushed on his fortifications, but harassed the enemy 
by continual attacks and alarms. At length he ob- 
tained information from a deserter, that on the ensuing 
day a general assault was intended, and every pre- 
paration was made to receive it ; but in the ndorliing, 
the garrison had the satisfaction to perceive the 
enemy deserting their woi'ks, and shipping their 
artillery. The cause of this sudden movement was 
the appearance of Sir Oeorgfe Collier in the Raisi^n- 
nable, of sii^ty^four guns, with five frigates. The 
Americans at first made a show of resistance, in order 
to allow their trani^ports time to move up the river 
and land their troops ; but Sir George easily took or 
destroyed the whole of their armed vessels ; Mobile 
their troops, being landed in a desert country, without 
provisions, and near 100 miles from any hutnan habits 
ation, suffered the most distressing calamities; for, 
proceeding to contentions among themselves, they 
lost fifty or sixty of their number in civil strife ; and 
a large proportion perished miserably in the woods. 
This exploit terminated Sir George Collier's career. 
At the period when admiral Arbutbnot arrived to 
take the command, a report that d'Estaing meditated 
an attack on New York induced Sir H. Clinton to 
eodcentrate his forced, and even to evacuate Rhode 
Island* 
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CHAP. In the midst of these various operations, general 
XXI. Washington was frequently called on for troops ; 
but he had few to spare ; and, had he divided his 
army, conformably to the wishes of each invaded and 
distressed colony, he would have subjected his whole 
force to ' be cut up in detail : besides, he appre- 
hended that a main design of his antagonist in these 
movements was to draw off a lai^e portion of his 
army from West Point, and favor an attack on that 
important position. The American general Parsons, 
though closely connected with Connecticut, where 
the inhabitants were almost in a state of revolt, 
through the apparent neglect of Washington and 
congress, instead of pressing the commander for 
troops, wrote to him in the following patriotic terms : 
— * The British may probably distress the province 
exceedingly by the ravages they will commit ; but 
I would rather see all the towns on the coast of my 
country in flames, than the enemy in possession of 
West Point.' In fact, whatever position Washington 
selected during the whole contest for his head-quar- 
ters, on that appeared to hang the destinies of his 
country. 

In the mean time, the war of devastation was 
carried on between the Americans and their Indian 
neighbors : the former had much to revenge ; and 
the retribution they now took was not inferior to the 
occasion of it. General Sullivan was placed at the 
head of 5000 men for this purpose ; and the savages 
marched boldly toward the frontiers of their country 
to meet the invaders ; but after an obstinate and 
bloody conflict on the twenty-ninth of August, they 
found themselves unable to resist such a force, and 
abandoned their settlements to the havoc that en- 
sued : eighteen of their towns were laid in ashes, 
and more than 150,000 bushels of corn destroyed; 
their gardens were all laid waste, and even the fruit- 
trees cut down : nothing was suffered to remain that 
could iserve for human sustenance. While this 
terrible chastisement was inflicted on the tribes 
northward of Pennsylvania and New York, similar 
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expeditions were sent out, for the same purpose, chap. 
from the southern provinces. ^^^' 

As Spain had acted very insidiously in Europe, ^^^^ 
concealing air her hostile intentions until she had Spanish in- 
completed her preparations, it was not surprising to 
see her commencing hostilities on the other side of 
the Atlantic with every advantage of early informa- 
tion and previous design. As soon as war was 
announced, Don Bernardo de Galves, governor of 
Louisiana, made an incursion into West Florida, and 
invested a fort built to defend the frontier, near the 
mouth of the Ibberville: this he captured after a 
siege of nine days ; and in its fall was involved the 
fate of all the British settlements on the Missis- 
sippi.^-* 

With similar alacrity the Spaniards commenced 
hostilities against the British cutters of logwood in 
the bay of Honduras, taking many prisoners, whom 
they treated with great barbarity, while they ex- 
pelled the remainder from their principal settlements 
at St. George's Key. Governor Bailing despatched 
captain Dalrymple to the Mosquito shore to collect 
assistance in men and arms; and when this officer 
had completed that part of his task, he met at sea a 
squadron of three frigates, under commodore Luttrel, 
with whom, as St. George's Key had been already 
retaken, he concerted an attack on Omoa, the very 
key to the whole settlement of Honduras. With 
about 600 men they attempted to surprise the fort- 
ress ; but being discovered, they were driven to the 
necessity of making regular approaches : after some 
days of fruitless labor, they determined to attempt 
an escalade ; but were again discovered, and exposed 
to a tremendous fire : one ladder was destroyed ; 
but, by means of the others, two seamen gained the 
summit of the wall, and presented their pieces, 
without firing, till the rest ascended. No persuasions 
of their officers could keep the terrified Spaniards at 
their stations; and the governor, humbly supplica- 

*' In the ensuing year the Spaniards made a second incursion, and captured 
Fort Mobile, after an honorable resistance. 
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CHAP, ting for the lives of himself and his garrison, sur- 
^^^' rendered his sword with the keys of the fort : the 
"^ treasure had been removed ; but a galleon and 
other vessels captured in the harbor were valued at 
3,000,000 of dollars* The Spaniards offered to 
redeem at any price 250 quintals of mercury, an 
article necessary for the purification of their silver 
ore ; and they also made liberal c^ers for ransoming 
the fort : but the captors, preferring the public good 
to private emolument, refused all terms; though 
they generously restored the plate found in the 
churches, to procure the liberation of their country* 
men taken at George's Key. Their disinterested 
views, however, for the good of their country were 
frustrated, owing to the subsequent evacuation of 
the fort, more on account of its unhealthy situation 
than the efforts of the enemy. 
Action be- 1° general, the commerce of Great Britain was 
twccn Paul amply protected, while her enemies suffered great 
^^Sr* losses. The most active American partisan was the 
Pierwn. celebrated Paul Jones, who, on the twenty-third of 
September, attacked the Baltic fleet, convoyed by 
the Serapis of forty*four guns, commanded by cap- 
tain Pierson, and the Countess of Scarborough, of 
twenty guns, under captain Piercy : the enemy's 
squadron consisted of the Bon Homme Richard of 
forty guns, commanded by Jones, two frigates of 
thirty-six and thirty -two, a brig of twelve, and an 
armed cutter: when this armament appeared in 
sight, captain Pierson made a signal for his convoy 
to disperse and gain the nearest ports, while the two 
brave commanders encountered the overwhelming 
force of the enemy. Paul Jones's ship and the 
Serapis vi ere brought into such a situation that the 
muzzles of their guns came in contact : the desperate 
contest lasted three hours ; during which the Serapis 
was several times set on fire, and all her officers and 
men stationed abaft the mainmast were blown up by 
an explosion of cartridges ; while the guns in that 
quarter were rendered unserviceable, and the ship 
raked fore and aft by another frigate : in this state. 
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captain Pierson was obliged to strike his colors ; chap. 
and the Countess of Scarborough, after a conflict no ^^' 
less resolute, also surrendered. The loss on board ^^^^ 
the Serapis was very great; but that of the Bon 
Homme Richard was terrific : all the guns on her 
lower deck were dismounted ; she had seven feet of 
water in the hold ; and her deck streamed with the 
blood of 336 men, who were killed or wounded in 
the action : she sank in two days ; and her brutal 
commander suffered several of the wounded to be 
buried with her in the deep. The prizes were car- 
ried by their captor into the Texel ; and the king of 
France disgraced the order of merit by conferring it 
on this bravo : congress, with more propriety, ac- 
knowleged his services by a vote of thanks, and pro* 
motion to the command of a new ship, called the 
America. A very strong memorial was presented to 
the States General by Sir Joseph Yorke, who urged 
in the most pressing terms, ' that those ships and 
their crews might be stopped and delivered up» 
which the pirate Paul Jones, a rebel subject and 
criminal of the state, had taken.' Their high 
mightinesses, in reply, strongly indicated their par* 
tiality to the American cause ; declaring * that they 
would in no respect pretend to judge of the legality 
or illegality of the actions of those who on the open 
seas have taken vessels not belonging to the republic^ 
and brought them into its ports ; also that they were 
not authorised to pass judgment on the prizes or the 
person of Paul Jones.' 

An avenger however was nigh at hand, who soon Rodney 
brought the enemies of Great Britain to tremble at o? u^wm^ 
her naval superiority. On the first of October, Sir fedia fleet. 
George Rodney was appointed comipander in chief 
of his majesty's Leeward Islands and Barbadoes ; 
and as great anxiety began to be entertained by 
government for the fate of Gibraltar, besieged by 
the French and Spanish forces, and reduced to great 
straits for want of provisions, the admiral proceeded 
with all haste to Portsmouth, in order to expedite the 
equipment of his fleet ; having previously addressed 
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CHAP, a letter to lord Sandwich, containing many useful 
XXI. suggestions, very modestly and unostentatiously of- 
fered." At this time an unusual gloom overspread 
the public mind, chiefly on account of the humili- 
ating state of our navy, which had so long been ac- 
customed to ride triumphant on the ocean : even the 
king himself, notwithstanding his many private 
virtues, began to participate in the unpopularity of 
ministers, over whose deliberations and plans he was 
supposed to exert a more than ordinary influence. 
Under these circumstances, their desire for Sir 
George to proceed on his mission was naturally 
great. 'For God's sake,' says lord Sandwich, in 
his correspondence, ' go to sea without delay : you 
cannot conceive the importance it is to yourself, and 
to me, and to the public, that you should not lose 
this fair wind : if you do, I shall not only hear of it 
in parliament, but in places to which I pay more 
attention.' " It was a circumstance highly gratifying 
to the admiral, that he was on this occasion selected 
by his majesty to introduce his third son, prince 
William Henry, our present gracious sovereign, to 
the naval service of his country. His royal highness 

>' See Life of Rodney, vol. i. p. 194. * On assuming his command/ says his 
biographer, ' his patience was put to a severe trial by the extraordinary want of 
diligence in the cUfferent public departments at Portsmouth and Flymouth, as 
well as by the absence of proper zeal and activity in the officers of his fleet ; 
many of whom behaved to him with a marked disrespect and want of cordiality ; 
whidi, soon after the arrival of the fleet in the West Indies, produced the most 
serious consequences ; and, had they not been checked in time by the firmness 
of the commander, might have produced results most disastrous to the nation/ 
p. 203. Sir Nathaniel WraxaU, in his entertaining Memoirs, gives the follow- 
ing account of his interviews with Sir George Rodney at this precise period : — 
' I passed much time with him at his residence in Cleveland-row, down to the 
very moment of his departure. Naturally sanguine and confident, he anticipated 
in his daily conversation, with a sort of certainty, the future success which he 
should obtain over the enemy : and he had not only already conceived, but had 
delineated on paper, the naval manoeuvre of breaking or intersecting the line, 
to which he was afterwards indebted in an eminent degree for his brilliant 
victory over De Grasse.' vol. i. p. 319. 

^* Life of Rodney, vol. i. p. 205. Let us be just towards all, even public 
defaulters. The following passage in this very letter will show how difficult at 
that time it must have been for a man in power to do his duty : — ' There is 
another young man of fashion now in your squadron, concerning whom I am 
tormented to death : I cannot do any thing for him at home ; therefore if yoo 
could contrive, by some means or other, to give him rank, you wUl infinitely 
oblige me ; I mean lord Robert Manners, who is a lieutenant on board the 
Alcide.' This however was a most gallant young nobleman, who fell gloriously 
in his country's cause at the early age of twenty-four. 
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was placed as a midshipman on board the Prince chap. 
George, bearing the flag of rear-admiral Digby, in ^^^' 
order that he might acquire a thorough knowlege of j^^^ 
his profession by a practical experience of its duties ; 
learning how to obey, as well as to command. The 
wind proving favorable on the twenty- ninth of De- 
cember, the admiral got his fleet under sail ; and 
ere ten days had elapsed, he had the good fortune to 
find himself in contact with the enemy. 

Although, by not preventing the American con- state of 
test, the British government gave to the Bourbon ^^^^8^" 
families an opportunity of displaying their ambitious 
designs ; yet many of its measures, under calamitous 
circumstances, had the merit of lessening and counter- 
acting the evils to which it was exposed. In the 
late campaign, the most threatening which Britain 
ever experienced, she had warded off" the dangers that 
beset her ; and her spirited resistance to a mighty 
combination commanded the respect of European 
nations : her resources seemed to grow with her 
necessities ; and her present exertions tended to in- 
spire hopes of conquest, which were kept alive by 
indignation and resentment. 

Parliament met on the twenty-fifth of November. Meeting of 
During the recess, some partial changes had taken ^" ^*' 
place in administration : earl Gower, lord president 
of the council, having resigned that office in disgust, 
was succeeded by earl Bathurst ; the earl of Hills- 
borough was appointed secretary of state for the 
southern department, in the room of lord Wey- 
mouth ; and lord Stormont for the northern, as suc- 
cessor to the earl of Suffolk : but the three chief 
ministers who presided over the treasury, American 
affairs, and the admiralty, still retained their offices. 
Mr. Thurlow had received the great seal, with a 
peerage, last session ; and Mr. Wedderburne obtained 
the vacant seat of attorney general, to whom Mr. 
Wallace succeeded as solicitor general. The earl of 
Carlisle was nominated first lord of trade and plant- 
ations. Throughout the summer, the king continued, 
in his correspondence with lord North, to deprecate 
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CHAP, the admission of any man into administration who 
^^^' was inclined to acknowlege the independence of 
America; even asserting, that he expected from 
every candidate for office a declaration, signed under 
his own hand, that he was resolved to keep the em-> 
pire intire. ' No man in my dominions/ he says, 
' desires solid peace more than I do ; but no inclina* 
tion to get out of our present difficultiedi which 
certainly keep my mind very far from a state of ease^ 
can incline me to enter into the destruction of the em* 
pire. Lord North frequently says, that the advantaged 
to be gained by this contest never can repay the ex- 
pense ; and I own that, in any war, be it ever so 
successful, if persons will sit down and weigh the 
expense, they will find, as in the last, that it has im* 
poverished the state which was enriched. It is ne- 
cessary for those whom Providence has placed in 
my situation, to consider whether expenses, though 
very great, are not sometimes necessary, to pre- 
vent what would be more ruinous than any loss 
of money. I cannot help regarding the present con- 
test with America as the most serious in which this 
country has ever engaged : it contains such a train 
of consequences, as must be examined to feel its real 
weight. Whether the laying on a tax deserved all 
the evils that have arisen from it, no man can allege, 
without being thought more fit for Bedlam than a 
seat in the senate ; but, step by step, the demands d* 
America have risen : independence is their object ; 
which every man, not willing to sacrifice all objects 
to a momentary and inglorious peace, must concur 
with me in thinking this country can never submit to. 
Should America succeed in that, the West Indies 
must follow, not indeed in independence, but in 
dependence on America: Ireland would soon go; 
and this island reduce itself to a poor island indeed.' 
^J* The most important consequences resulting from 

the powerful combination formed against Great Bri* 
tain appeared in Ireland. The insults offered to 
our coasts, and the alarm excited in the public 
mind, afforded great encouragement to the volunteer 
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associations in that kingdom : the popular leaders of chap. 
Irish politics gave great encouragement to these ^^^' 
establishments ; the duke of Leinster accepted the ~7m 
command of the Dublin corps ; and the earl of 
Charlemont, whose political life was devoted to the 
interests of his country, became the leader of the 
whole : in the mean time, the eloquence of Grattan 
supplied all that was wanted to confirm the new- 
born patriotism of many who had been habitual sup- 
porters of gorerament : by him the glowing ardor of 
national sentiment was poured into the senate in its 
most concentrated form ; and all speculations of 
private interest withered before it. 

The prevailing wish was a free trade with the 
whole world ; and in support of this pretension 
public resolutions were passed, and arguments 
abundantly supplied by the press ; while the con- 
duct of the British government, and the commerciat 
spirit of the nation, were reviled in the roost acri- 
monious terms. 

On the twelfth of October, the lord lieutenant 
opened the session of parliament with a very con- 
ciliatory speech ; assuring the members, that his 
majesty, amidst all his cares, bad directed his at- 
tention to the interests and distresses of Ireland ; 
that he had remitted a large sum, in specie, for the 
defence of the kingdom ; and would cheerfully co- 
operate m promoting the commoa weVfere of all hts 
subjects. While the decline of the revenue and the 
arrears of government were noticed, the volunteer 
associations were approved ; and the attention of the 
legislature was directed to various donf>estic regu- 
lations; among others, to the protestant charter 
schools, ajid the linen manufacture. 

The address was debated with great vehemence ; 
the speech being declaved by Mr. Grattan> to promise 
much, while it offered Botfoing ; and some members 
disclaimed the authority of the lords and commons of 
Great Britain to interfere at all in the legislation of 
Ireland: an amendment was carried, *that in the 
present posture of affairs temporising expedients 
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CHAP, were of no avail ; for the nation could only be saved 
^^^' by the grant of free unlimited trade to all her ports.' 
The address was carried up with great parade and 
popular acclamation : the duke of Leinster escorted 
the speaker from the house of parliament to the 
castle ; the streets being lined with volunteers^ armed 
and in uniform. 

Inquiries were next instituted into the pension list, 
secret service, national debt, money voted for defence 
of the realm, and the produce of the hearth tax : a 
committee was also appointed to take the whole state 
of government into consideration : but fearing some 
impediment, either from the British privy council, or 
its supporters in Ireland, respecting the main object 
of obtaining a free trade, the popular party proposed 
to keep government in a state of dependence, by 
passing a money-bill to supply the exchequer for six 
months only. As this proposal met with strong 
opposition, the most violent riots ensued ; while an 
immense mob surrounded the parliament house with 
clamors for a free trade and a short money-bill, 
insulted the members as they returned from the 
house, and forcibly bound some by an oath to support 
their favorite measures : but the fury of this popular 
storm fell chiefly on Mr. Scott, the attorney general, 
whose mansion was reduced to a state of ruin, and 
himself threatened anonymously with destruction, if 
he gave his vote against the short money-bill. The 
civil arm of the law was unable to restrain the 
tumult : the military force had been superseded by 
volunteer associations ; and these latter declined to 
interfere, except by an unarmed deputation from one 
of their corps : the attorney general met with little 
sympathy from the house of commons ; though, 
after a tumultuous debate, they agreed to address the 
lord lieutenant for a proclamation to apprehend the 
rioters: but the short money-bill passed, and even 
received the sanction of the English privy-council. 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA, JULY 4, 1776. 

When in the course of human events it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume amon^ the powers of the earth 
the separate and equal station to which the laws of nature and 
of nature's God entitle them ; a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident : — that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed ; and whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter and abolish it, and to institute a new govern- 
ment ; laying its foundation on such principles, and organising its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness. Prudence indeed will dictate, that 
governments long established should not be changed for light 
and transient causes ; and accordingly all experience hath shown, 
that mankind are more disposed to suffer while evils are suffer- 
able, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed : but when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a de- 
sign to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, 
it is their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide 
new guards for their future security. Such has been the patient 
sufferance of these colonies, and such is now the necessity which 
constrains them to alter their former systems of government. 

The history of the present king of Great Britain is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations ; all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute tyranny over these states : to 
prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world. 
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He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his goyemors to pass laws of immediate 
and pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation 
till his assent should be obtained ; and when so suspended, he 
has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of 
large districts of people, unless those people would relinquish 
the rights of representation in the legislature; — a right inesti- 
mable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together le^slatiye bodies at places unusual, 
uncomfortable, and distant irom the depository of their public 
records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures. 

He has dissolved representatives* houses repeatedly, for 
opposing with manly firmness his invasions on the rights of the 
people. 

He has refused for a long time after such dissolution to cause 
others to be created, whereby the legislative powers, incapable 
of annihilation, have returned to the people at large for their 
exercise ; the state remaining, in the mean time, exposed to all 
the dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these states ; 
for that purpose obstructing the laws for the naturalisation of 
foreigners, refusing to pass others to encourage their migration 
hither, and raising the conditions of new appropriations of 
lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing 
his assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone for the 
tenure of their offices and the amount and payment of tbeir 
salaries* 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers, to harass our people and eat out their sub- 
sistence. 

He has kept among us in times of peace standing armies, 
without the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, and 
superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction 
foreign to our constitution, and unacknowleged by our laws j 
giving his consent to their pretended acts* of legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of troops among us : 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for 
any murders which they should commit on the inhabitants of 
these states : 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world : 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

For depriving us in many cases of the benefit of trial by 
jury : 
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Foj: tran9pQrti.9g us beyond seas lo be tried for pretended 
offences : 

For abolishing tlie free system of English laws in a neighbor- 
ing province; establishing therein an arbitrary gOYemment, 
and enlarging its boundaries.; so as to render it at once an 
example and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute 
rule into these colonies : 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our moat valuable 
laws^ and altering fundamentally the forms of our govern- 
ments : 

. For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring them- 
selves invested with power to legislate for us in all cases what- 
soever. 

He has abdicated government here by declaring us out of his 
protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our 
towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign merce- 
naries to complete the works ofdeath, desolation, and tyranny, 
already begun with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 
paralleled m the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 
head of a civilised nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the 
high seas, to bear arms against their country, to become the 
executioners of their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves 
by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrection amongst us, and has 
endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the 
merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is an 
undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned for 
redress in the most humble terms : our repeated petitions have 
been answered only by repeated injury. A prince, whose cha- 
racter is thus marked by every act which may define a tyrant, 
is unfit to be the ruler of a free people.- 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British brethren : 
we have warned them from time to time of attempts by their 
legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us : we 
have reminded them of the circumstances of our emigration and 
settlement here : we have appealed to their native justice and 
magnanimity : and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which would 
inevitably interrupt our connexions and correspondence. They 
too have been deaf to the voice of justice and consanguinity : 
we must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which denounces 
our separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, 
enemies in war, in peace friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of 
America, in general congress assembled, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the name, and by the authority of the good people of 
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these colonies, solemnly publish and deelare, that these united 
colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
states ; and that they are absolyed from all allegiance to the 
British crown ; and that all political connexion between them and 
the state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ; 
and that, as free and independent states, they have full power 
to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
merce, and do all other acts and things, which independent 
states may of right do : and for the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor. 



Signed, by order, and in behalf of the congress^ 

JOHN HANCOCK, President. 
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